Das Pesach ist *zwischeneingekommen" ! (Dtn 16,1-8) 


Schon bei einer nur flüchtigen Betrachtung des deuteronomischen 
Kultkalenders Dtn 16,1-16a fällt auf, dass die Darstellung des 
Pesach-Mazzot-Festes wesentlich mehr Raum beansprucht als die 
der beiden anderen Feste?. Doch darüber, ob in Dtn 16,1-8 das 
Mazzotfest oder das Pesachopfer literargeschichtlich vorgegeben 
war und das andere Thema erst sekundär hinzugefügt worden sei, 
ist ein Konsens bisher nicht erreicht worden. U. Rüterswórden hat 
2006 resigniert geschrieben: “die Frage der Priorität [ist] nur ganz 
schwer zu beantworten, wahrscheinlich am ehesten mit den 
Methoden der Überlieferungsgeschichte, weniger mit denen der 
Literar- und Redaktionskritik"?. Dennoch scheint eine erneute 
Abwägung der zum Teil schon àlteren und immer wieder ins Feld 
geführten literar- und redaktionsgeschichtlichen Argumente nicht 
ganz aussichtslos zu sein. 


I. Die Aussage des Festdatums 


Feste und andere gemeinschaftliche Begehungen bedürfen 
eines Datums, das für jeden, der an ihnen teilnehmen móchte, 
verständlich und anwendbar ist. Dabei ist es gleichgültig, ob ein 
solches Datum genau mit Monat und Tag angegeben wird oder 
etwa wie in Dtn 16,9 und 13b auf jáhrlich wiederkehrende Ereig- 
nisse bezogen und von da aus berechenbar ist. Diese Forderung 
muss auch an eine eventuell eigenständige Mazzot- oder Pesachan- 
ordnung gestellt werden, da sie andernfalls in der Praxis nicht hátte 
befolgt werden kónnen. 


! So in Würdigung und Anlehnung an O. EifirgLpr, der im Jahre 1966 
einen Aufsatz in der TLZ mit dieser Übersetzung von (vönog dè) 
napsioi|A0gv in Róm 5,20 überschrieben hat. 

? J.C. GERTZ, “Die Passa-Massot-Ordnung im deuteronomischen Festka- 
lender", Das Deuteronomium und seine Querbeziehungen (Hrsg. T. VELJOLA) 
(SFEG 62; Helsinki, Góttingen 1996) 56-80, 60. 

3 U. RUTERSWORDEN, Das Buch Deuteronomium (NSK-AT 4; Stuttgart 
2006) 106. 
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Nennt nun Dtn 16,1 als Datum =’2x7 cn, so lassen beide 
Wórter mehrere Deutungen zu: 1. *Monat Abib", 2. *Neumond des 
(Monats) Abib” oder 3. “Zeit der weichreifen Ähren”*. Jede dieser 
Deutungen ist problematisch und zieht weitere Fragen nach sich. 
In den Kontext des deuteronomischen Kultkalenders fügt sich 
allerdings die dritte Variante am besten ein, werden doch auch in 
16,9 das Wochen- und in 16,13b das Laubhüttenfest nach landwirt- 
schaftlichen Gegebenheiten datiert. Freilich wird sich die “Zeit der 
weichreifen Ahren” nicht auf einen Tag beschränken, sondern 
gewiss einige Tage andauern, und das birgt natürlich im Gegensatz 
zu den relativ genauen Daten in 16,9 und 16,13b eine gewisse 
Unschärfe in sich. Die “Zeit der weichreifen Ahren” dürfte 
allerdings auch nicht gar zu lange andauern und bald in das 
Stadium der erntereifen Ähren übergehen‘, weswegen ja auch dazu 
aufgerufen wird, “auf” den Zustand der Ahren zu “achten”. Bei 
einer siebentägigen Begehung wie dem Mazzotessen wird sich 
aber in der Praxis gewiss eine partielle zeitliche Deckung der 
herausgehobenen Tage mit dem Zeitraum des geforderten Reife- 
grades der Gerste ohne weiteres herstellen lassen, auch wenn man 
nicht genau dessen Anfang trifft. Für das auf einen einzelnen 
Abend beschränkte Pesach ist eine solch unscharfe Datierung 
jedoch ungeeignet und eine gemeinsame Begehung ohne eine 
genaue Feinabstimmung unmóglich. Diese Feinabstimmung wird 
für das Pesach in 16,4b mit “Abend des ersten Tages" gegeben, 
doch ist diese Angabe vollkommen von der Datierung des Mazzot- 


^ J.A. WAGENAAR, Origin and Transformation of the Ancient Israelite 
Festival Calendar (BZAR 6; Wiesbaden 2005) 30: *the season of (fresh) ears". 

5Siehe etwa die Diskussion bei WAGENAAR, Origin, 25-32, oder bei 
M. ALBANI, “Israels Feste im Herbst und das Problem des Kalenderwechsels 
in der Exilszeit", Festtraditionen in Israel und im Alten Orient (Hrsg. 
E. BLUM - R. Lux) (Veröffentlichungen der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
für Theologie 28; Gütersloh 2006) 111-156, 115-117, mit der jeweils dort ange- 
gebenen Literatur. 

$ Erst dann wird geerntet, weswegen die Sorge, die Bauern riskierten der 
Massotwoche wegen den “Verlust des zum Schnitt gereiften Getreides durch 
den versengenden Ostwind", J. HALBE, “Passa-Massot im deuteronomischen 
Festkalender: Komposition, Entstehung und Programm von Dtn 16 1-8", ZAW 
87 (1975) 147-168, 336, vielleicht doch unbegründet ist. 
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festes in 16,1a abhangig und insofern sowohl der Textgeschichte als 
auch der Sache nach sicher sekundär”. 

Für T. Veijola ließen sich allerdings das Datum in Dtn 16,laa 
und die Aufforderung zum Pesach in lap nicht voneinander 
trennen, sondern stellten eine Einheit dar, denn das Verb “machen” 
bilde hier wie auch sonst háufig im Deuteronomium die logische 
Fortsetzung zu dem einführenden Verb “achten auf" und formu- 
liere nach der allgemeinen Vorschrift nun die konkrete Einzelbe- 
stimmung; außerdem habe das Verb “achten auf" eine 
strukturbildende Kraft, da mit seiner Hilfe in Dtn 16,10 und 13 
auch die übrigen Feste eingeführt würden?. Die beiden Argumente 
sind aber nicht sehr tragfáhig: Beispiele für die Abfolge der 
Verben “achten auf” und “machen” finden sich vor allem im 
Rahmenteil des Deuteronomiums; von den Belegen im Normenteil 
des Buches ist allein Dtn 23,24 mit 16,1a vergleichbar, 12,1.28 und 
19,9 sind dagegen deutlich formelhafte Wendungen ohne direkten 
Bezug auf detaillierte Anordnungen. Andererseits gleichen sich die 
Einleitungen nur beim ersten und zweiten Fest des deuteronomi- 
schen Kultkalenders, während die für das dritte sowohl in der 
Abfolge Handlungsanweisung — Datum als auch im Tempus des 
Verbs “machen” gegenüber den beiden anderen abweicht; eine 
gemeinsame Struktur wäre leicht herstellbar gewesen, war aber of- 
fenbar gar nicht angestrebt. Im übrigen verweist R.P. Merendino 
unter Bezug auf G. Fohrer darauf, dass die Formel “ein Pesach für 
Jhwh machen" außer Dtn 16,laB sonst nur noch in Ex 12,48a und 
Num 9,10b.14a vorkommt, “lauter Texte, die zur Priesterschrift 
bzw. zu deren Ergänzungen gehóren"?. Ohne Dtn 16,laB nun 
gleich einer priesterschriftlichen Quelle zuordnen zu wollen, 
kónnen diese Parallelen doch unsere Vermutung vom sekundären 
Charakter dieses Satzes stützen. 


7So z.B. auch C. KGRTING, Der Schall des Schofar. Israels Feste im 
Herbst (BZAW 285; Berlin - New York 1999) 43. 

ST. VEUOLA, “Der Festkalender des Deuteronomiums (Dtn 16,1-7)”, Fest- 
traditionen in Israel und im Alten Orient (Hrsg. E. BLUM - R. Lux) (Verôf- 
fentlichungen der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft für Theologie 28; 
Gütersloh 2006) 174-189, 182-183, unter Hinweis auf N. Lohfink und E. Otto. 

° R.P MERENDINO, Das deuteronomische Gesetz. Eine literarkritische, 
gattungs- und überlieferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Dt 12-26 (BBB 
31; Bonn 1969) 127. 
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Das Datum des ersten Festes im deuteronomischen Kultkalender 
ist also mit Sicherheit dem Mazzotessen zuzuordnen. Im übrigen ist 
auch in Ex 13,4; 23,15 und 34,18, d. h. an den Stellen im Alten 
Testament, in denen über das Mazzotessen allein gehandelt wird", 
als Datum “in der Zeit der weichreifen Ahren” bzw. “am Termin 
der Zeit der weichreifen Ahren” angegeben. Der Begriff “Zeit der 
weichreifen Ahren” ist somit ein wesentliches Element der Mazzot- 
tradition". Zur Gegenprobe kann dienen, dass man im Alten Testa- 
ment das Pesach, wenn nur dieses allein erwähnt wird, niemals auf 
die “Zeit der weichreifen Ähren” datiert hat". 

Abgesehen von dem Hinweis auf den ersten Tag des Mazzotfe- 
stes in Dtn 16,4b und die abendliche Stunde in 16,6 bleiben die 
Pesachregeln des deuteronomischen Festkalenders ohne eigenes 
verwendungsfähiges Datum. Deshalb ist die Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
sie gingen auf einen ursprünglich selbständigen Text zurück, 
gering; mindestens müsste dann mit dem Verlust der Terminan- 
gabe gerechnet werden, der sich jedoch weder beweisen noch gar 
rückgängig machen lässt. 


II. Die Referenz des Geschichtsbezuges 


Dtn 16,1b begründet die Datierung des in 16,1-8 beschriebenen 
Festes mit dem Datum der Herausführung aus Ägypten, was in 
16,3bB mit anderen Wörtern und Einzelheiten wiederholt wird. In 
dem heute vorliegenden Text bezieht sich dieser Hinweis auf das 
vereinigte Pesach-Mazzot-Fest, zumal sich in 16,6aßb und damit 
im Pesachteil noch einmal eine entsprechende Anspielung findet. 
Ist nun aber anzunehmen, dass der deuteronomische Festkalender 
ursprünglich nur entweder vom Mazzotessen oder vom Pesachopfer 


Tn Lev 23, Num 28; 2 Chr 30 und 35 wird das Mazzotessen an das 
unter dem 14.1. bzw. 14.2. datierte Pesach angeschlossen. 

! S. GESUNDHEIT [S. BAR ON], “Der deuteronomische Festkalender”, Das 
Deuteronomium (Hrsg. G. BRAULIK) (ÖBS 23; Frankfurt am Main u. a. 2003) 
57-68, 61; S. GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualität und historische Analyse der Fest- 
kalender in Exodus und im Deuteronomium”, Festtraditionen in Israel und im 
Alten Orient (Hrsg. E. BLum - R. Lux) (Veröffentlichungen der Wissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaft für Theologie 28; Gütersloh 2006) 190-220, 200; so 
auch HALBE, “Passa-Massot”, 155; GERTZ, “Passa-Massot-Ordnung”, 64-65; 
KónriNG, Schall, 49. 

? GERTZ, “Passa-Massot-Ordnung”, 50 Anm. 217. 
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gehandelt hat, muss die Frage gestellt werden, welche der beiden 
Begehungen sich denn mit dem hier angesprochenen Ereignis der 
Herausführung aus Agypten eher oder vielleicht sogar zwingend in 
Verbindung bringen lässt. 

Nach der Beschreibung in Dtn 16,1-8 und auch an anderen 
Stellen im Alten Testament ist das Pesach ein Schlachtopfer von 
Klein- und Rindvieh. Ein Opfer wird zwar von Ex 5,1-3 an und 
insbesondere in Ex 10,7-11 und 24-26 gegentiber dem ägyptischen 
Kónig als Anlass für die Ausreise der Mosegruppe aus dem Land 
und ihre Wallfahrt in die Wüste genannt, dann aber wáhrend der 
Darstellung des Exodus selbst nicht wieder erwähnt und also nach 
Meinung des Erzählers auch nicht vollzogen. Zwischen dem 
Pesach als Opfer und dem Exodus besteht auch sonst im Alten 
Testament kein unmittelbarer Zusammenhang: Der spáter als 
Pesach bezeichnete Blutritus von Ex 12? steht nicht im Kontext 
der Auswanderung aus Agypten, sondern vielmehr im Zusammen- 
hang mit einer Bewahrung in Ägypten“; und auch die Endgestalt 
von Ex 12 ordnet das Pesach in die Vorgeschichte der Herausfüh- 
rung, nicht aber in den eigentlichen Vollzug des Exodus ein. Der 
Hinweis auf den Exodus in Dtn 16,6aBb und damit im Pesachteil 
des deuteronomischen Kultkalenders ist aber auch insofern ein 
überlieferungsgeschichtliches Unikum, als er die Schlachtzeit des 
Opfertieres mit einem Termin “am Abend ..., wenn die Sonne 
untergeht, zur Zeit deiner Auswanderung aus Agypten” identifi- 
ziert; von einer abendlichen Auswanderung der Israeliten ist sonst 
an keiner anderen Stelle der Exodustradition die Rede. 

Ganz anders aber steht es um das siebentägige Mazzotessen! 
Der Verzehr von ungesäuertem Gerstenbrot wird in Ex 12,39 als 
erste Speise auf der Flucht aus Âgypten erwähnt. Hier entspricht 
der in Dtn 16,1b und 3bB gegebene Hinweis auf die Herausführung 


5 Zur thematischen Schichtung von Ex 12 siehe ausführlich V. WAGNER, 
*Gab es eine Fassung von Ex 12 ohne Pesach?", BN 143 (2009) 23-43. 

^ So richtig C. LEONHARD, “Die Erzählung Ex 12 als Festlegende für das 
Pesachfest am Jerusalemer Tempel", Das Fest. Jenseits des Alltags (Hrsg. 
M. EBNER u. a.) (JBTh 18 (2003); Neukirchen-Vluyn 2004) 233-260, 239, 
und gegen z.B. E. REUTER, Kultzentralisation. Entstehung und Theologie von 
Dtn 12 (BBB 87; Frankfurt am Main 1993) 242: *Das Proprium des Paesah 
ist die Erinnerung an den Auszug aus Agypten”, was erst für das jüdische 
Pesach gilt. 
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aus Ägypten voll und ganz der Überlieferung. Die Mazzot waren 
ja auch jahrhundertelang im Nahen Osten das “Brot der Wande- 
rung", was G. Dalman noch für die jüngere Vergangenheit 
eindrucksvoll beschrieben hat!'$, und ihr Verzehr unter sesshaften 
und damit unüblichen Verhältnissen musste sie daher bestens 
geeignet erscheinen lassen, zur Erinnerung an eine besondere 
Wanderung, nämlich die rettende Auswanderung der Mosegruppe 
aus Ägypten zu dienen. Welchen anderen Sinn könnte das Essen 
von ungesäuertem Gerstenbrot auch sonst haben? Die traditionelle 
Deutung der Mazzotwoche als bäuerliches Erntefest" ist frag- 
würdig; E. Kutsch wies mit Recht darauf hin, dass das Essen von 
ungesäuerten Broten weder ein Anlass noch ein geeigneter Fest- 
brauch für ein Wallfahrtsfest sein k6nne!; wichtig ist auch die 
Feststellung, die schon A. Wendel gemacht hat, dass das Mazzot- 
fest mit keinem Opfer verbunden ist?, was man sich bei einem 
bàuerlichen Fest nur schwer vorstellen kann. Nur die Funktion als 
Erinnerungsritus an das Mazzotessen beim Exodus kann diesem 
Brauch überhaupt einen nachvollziehbaren Sinn geben. Mit 
anderen Worten: Der mittels des Datums hergestellte historische 
Bezug auf die Vorgeschichte Israels in Dtn 16,1-8 zielt auf das 
Mazzotessen, dem deshalb auch die literargeschichtliche Prioritàt 
in diesem Abschnitt zukommen dürfte. Das trifft sich mit dem 
Urteil G. Brauliks, “daß die Symbolik der ungesäuerten Brote nach 
der vorliegenden Redaktion literarisch und theologisch die Mitte 
der gesamten Feier bildet” 0, 


5 So ist etwa auch mit Ex 13,3-10 eine ausführlichere Mazzotregelung in 
erreichbarer Nähe und im Erzählgefälle zu 12,39 an durchaus passender Stelle 
eingefügt worden. 

16 Nach HALBE, “Passa-Massot”, 339, mit Quellenangabe. 

"So mindestens seit J. WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (Berlin ‘1927; Nachdruck Berlin-New York 2001) 82-83. 

5 E. KurscH, “Erwägungen zur Geschichte der Passafeier und des 
Massotfestes”, ZTK 55 (1958) 1-35, 28. 

? A. WENDEL, Das Opfer in der altisraelitischen Religion (Leipzig 1927) 
171. 

? G. BRAULIK, “Leidensgedächtnisfeier und Freudenfest. ‘Volksliturgie’ 
nach dem deuteronomischen Festkalender (Dtn 16,1-17)", TP 56 (1981) 335- 
357; wieder abgedruckt in ders., Studien zur Theologie des Deuteronomiums 
(SBAB 2; Stuttgart 1988) 95-121, 104. 
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III. Die Zuordnung von Dtn 16,3aa 


Seit langem?! wird behauptet, dass Dtn 16,3aa und 16,4b auf 
Ex 23,18 par. Ex 34,25 zurückgriffen. Dabei sei auffällig, dass die 
beiden Sátze, obwohl im Buch Exodus literarisch und deshalb wohl 
auch überlieferungsgeschichtlich zusammengehórig, in Dtn 16 
durch die Anordnungen zum Mazzotessen in 16,3aß.4a vonein- 
ander getrennt worden sind. Das AuseinanderreiBen dieses Zitates 
ließe sich aber nur damit erklären, dass die Mazzotregeln sekundär 
in den bereits das Pesach enthaltenden Kalender eingefügt worden 
seien”, denn man könne sich nur schwer vorstellen, dass ein 
Redaktor, dem die Mazzotregeln schon vorgelegen haben, die 
beiden zusammen überlieferten Pesachvorschriften von einander 
getrennt und um 16,3aß.4a herum angeordnet hatte. Deshalb sei 
in Dtn 16,1-8 der Pesachanordnung der literargeschichtliche 
Vorrang zu geben. Diese These steht aber in doppelter Hinsicht auf 
unsicherem Fundament: 

Erstens ist es nicht beweisbar, dass Dtn 16,3aa sowie 16,4b 
tatsächlich Ex 23,18 bzw. 34,25 in “innerbiblischer Exegese" 
aufgreifen. Den “frappanten wörtlichen Parallelen”? stehen erheb- 
liche terminologische und inhaltliche Unterschiede gegenüber”: 


Dtn 16,3aa: Ex 23,18a: Ex 34,25a: 


Du sollst ihretwegen* | Schlachte?* das Blut | Schlachte das Blut 
kein Gesäuertes es- | meines Opfers nicht | meines Opfers nicht 
sen!’ über Gesäuertem! über Gesäuertem! 


? A. CHOLEWINSKI, Heiligkeitsgesetz und Deuteronomium. Eine verglei- 
chende Studie (AnBib 66; Rom 1976) 180. 

2 Vgl. HALBE, “Passa-Massot”, 149 mit Literaturangaben in Anm. 13: 
“Alle sind sich darin einig, daß das Massotthema ... die traditionell zusam- 
mengehörigen ... Prohibitive ... ‚auseinanderreißt’”, oder auch noch GERTZ, 
“Passa-Massot-Ordnung”, 63 Anm. 26: “Das ist unbestritten". 

2 So stellvertretend für andere CHOLEWINSKI, Heiligkeitsgesetz, 180. 

^ Mit diesen Worten zitiert GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualität”, 190, 
M. Sæbø. 

> Darauf weist auch KORTING, Schall, 40, mit Recht hin. 

Nämlich der “Zeit der weichreifen Ähren” wegen; diese Übersetzung ist 
unten noch genauer zu begründen. 

? Hier folgen mit Dtn 16,3aß.b und 16,4a Regeln zur Durchführung des 
Mazzotessens. 

28 Méglich ist auch die Übersetzung “opfere”. 
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M. Noth urteilte, Ex 23,18a sei “auffällig und nicht voll 
verständlich”, vermutete aber den Sinn darin, dass zur Schlachtop- 
fermahlzeit kein gesäuertes Brot gegessen werden dürfe?. Dies 
entspricht aber nicht der grammatischen und logischen Struktur des 
Satzes und seines Pendants in Ex 34,25a: Verboten wird nicht die 
Verwendung von gesäuertem Brot, sondern das Schlachten (r3: in 
23,18a, deutlicher pnw in 34,25a) zur Blutgewinnung und d.h., da 
der Verzehr des Blutes für die alttestamentliche Zeit doch wohl 
auszuschlieBen sein dürfte, zum Zwecke eines wie auch immer 
gearteten Ritus mit dem gewonnenen Material. Das Gesäuerte 
kommt lediglich in der Adverbialbestimmung vor, die entsprechend 
der Grundbedeutung der Präposition ^» mit “auf, über Gesäu- 
ertem" zu übersetzen ist. Diese Adverbialbestimmung beschreibt 
einen Zustand, bei dem das Gesäuerte bereits vorhanden 1st? und 
während dem die Schlachtung eines Tieres zur Blutgewinnung 
und-verwendung untersagt wird. Die vorausgesetzte Situation 
dürfte die eines normalen Mahles mit gesäuertem Brot sein - der 
Text gibt jedenfalls keinerlei Hinweis darauf, dass hier an eine 
magische oder kultische Begehung gedacht ist, vielmehr wird die 
Transformation der gegebenen Situation in eine magische oder 
kultische Handlung, zu der die rituelle Verwendung des Blutes 
führen würde, gerade verboten. Demgegenüber verbietet 
Dtn 16,3aa nun aber den Verzehr von gesäuertem Brot bei einem 
Anlass, der durch das “ihretwegen”° auf “die Zeit der weichreifen 
Ahren” und das darin stattfindende Mazzotessen bezogen und 
damit als ein gottesdienstlicher Akt ausgewiesen ist. Hier sind also 
zwei unterschiedliche Situationen (normale Mahlzeit - gottes- 
dienstliche Begehung) als Voraussetzung im Blick und werden 
durch das jeweilige Verbot zwei gegensätzliche Zwecke (magische 
oder kultische Umgestaltung einer normalen Mahlzeit - Verwen- 
dung eines bestimmten Nahrungsmittels bei einer gottesdienstli- 
chen Begehung) untersagt. Was die Texte miteinander verbindet, 
ist einmal der Gedanke der Unvereinbarkeit von Dingen und Hand- 
lungen, ein Thema, das an anderer Stelle der normativen Texte des 


? M. NorH, Das zweite Buch Mose Exodus (ATD 5; Góttingen-Zürich 
81988) 155, und andere. 

? Vol. die parallele Ausdrucksweise in 1 Sam 14,32-33, wo das Essen 
“über dem Blut" gerügt wird. 
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Alten Testaments ausführlich behandelt wird?', sowie zum anderen 
die Verwendung der recht häufigen Wörter “Gesäuertes”, “nicht” 
und “über”. Ob dieser Befund ausreicht zu erweisen, dass bei der 
Abfassung oder Überarbeitung des deuteronomischen Kultkalen- 
ders auf Ex 23,18a bzw. 34,23a zurückgegriffen worden ist, darf 
bezweifelt werden. 

Sodann: 


Dtn16,4b: 23,18b: 34,25b: 


Von dem Fleisch, das du | Das Fett meines | Das Schlachtopfer 
am Abend des ersten | Festes soll nicht | des Pesachfestes soll 
Tages schlachtest, soll | bis zum Morgen | nicht über Nacht bis 
nichts über Nacht bis zum | übrigbleiben. zum Morgen übrig- 
Morgen übrigbleiben. bleiben. 


Ex 23,18b und 34,23b verbieten die Verwendung von Resten 
der zu verbrennenden Teile eines Opfers (an der ersten Stelle pars 
pro toto mit 277, an der zweiten umfassender als r3: bezeichnet) 
nach Ablauf der auf den Opfertag folgenden Nacht; mit anderen 
Worten: Die Gott zustehenden Teile sollen am Tage der Schlach- 
tung restlos geopfert werden. Dtn 16,4b dagegen bezieht sich auf 
das von den Opfernden zu verzehrende Fleisch und fordert, dass 
dieses noch am Opfertag gegessen werden soll. Diese drei Stellen 
haben zwar allesamt das Schlachtopfer im Blick, fokussieren aber 
unterschiedliche Elemente des Rituals: einerseits den Anteil 
Gottes, andererseits den der Menschen. Das gemeinsame Motiv ist 
die verbotene Aufbewahrung von Opfermaterial; auch diese Regel 
ist aus anderen Stellen in der alttestamentlichen Tradition gut 
bekannt? und brauchte für Dtn 16,4b ebenfalls nicht erst aus Ex 
23,18b oder 34,25b übernommen zu werden. 

Dass die Unterschiede zwischen Ex 23,18 und 34,25 auf der 
einen und Dtn 16,3aa sowie 16,4b auf der anderen Seite “unbe- 


HV WAGNER, “Lev 19 - Warnung vor irreparabler Unreinheit durch das 
Zusammenbringen unvereinbarer Dinge und Handlungen", BN 126 (2005) 
6-18. Die bei GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualität”, 201 Anm. 31, zum Vergleich 
genannten Stellen Lev 2,11 und 6,10 sind allerdings keine Parallelen zu 
Ex 23,18a bzw. 43,25a, da es sich dort um vegetabilische Opfer handelt. 

? Man vgl. die Diskussion um das überlagerte Opferfleisch in Lev 7,11- 
19a; 19,5-8; Jes 65,4 und Ez 4,14 und zu all dem HALAT, 860. 
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deutsam" seien?, kann nur nach flüchtigem Lesen behauptet 
werden. In einigen jüngeren Arbeiten werden die sprachlichen und 
inhaltlichen Differenzen freilich durch die Hypothese aufgehoben, 
dass die allgemeiner gefassten álteren Texte für die Verwendung in 
Dtn 16 auf das Pesach hin umformuliert worden wáren?*. Da sich 
aber, wie gleich zu zeigen sein wird, die vermeintliche Auseinan- 
derreißung von Dtn 16,3aa und 16,4b nicht wirklich glaubhaft und 
schon gar nicht zwingend machen làsst, bedarf es eines solchen 
Kunstgriffes nicht. 

Zweitens: Zwar lässt sich nicht leugnen, dass Dtn 16,3aa als 
Regel für das Pesach in 16,4b seine Fortsetzung finden kónnte. 
Doch ist auch eine andere thematische Zuordnung und damit 
Anbindung dieses Satzes an die beiden zu vermutenden Schichten 
in Dtn 16,1-8 móglich und vor allem methodisch gut begründbar: 
Es ist nämlich eine stilistische Eigentümlichkeit der deuteronomi- 
schen Normensammlung, zunächst ein Verbot auszusprechen und 
unmittelbar danach das sich daraus ergebende Gebot zu formu- 
lieren und zu spezifizieren: So folgt auf das Verbot Dtn 12,4 das 
Gebot 12,5, und diese Struktur findet sich in der Abfolge von 12,13 
und 12,14; 12,17 und 12,18°°; 12,23-24a und 12,24b; 14,3 und 14,4; 
15,9 und 15,10; 16,5 und 16,6; 23,16 und 23,17; 24,10 und 24,11; 
24,14 und 24,15 sowie 25,13-14 und 25,15 wieder. Und in eben- 
dieser Weise prázisiert nun auch das Gebot Dtn 16,3ap das Verbot 
von 16,3ag. 

Folgt der Abschnitt Dtn 16,3a aber so genau dem allgemeinen 
Stil der Normensammlung im Deuteronomium, müsste es schon 
sehr schwerwiegende Argumente dafür geben, den ersten Teil von 
16,33a von dem zweiten zu trennen und der Pesachschicht zuzu- 
ordnen?* Dass das Letztere in der einschlägigen Literatur oft 
geschieht?, mag seinen Grund in Ex 12,8 haben, wo in einer 


5 CHOLEWINSKI, Heiligkeitsgesetz, 180 Anm. 7. 

34 KÖRTING, Schall, 40; ausführlicher GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualität”, 
201-204. 

35 Auf die stilistische Verwandtschaft von Dtn 12,17-18 und 16,5-6 verweist 
auch VEUOLA, “Festkalender”, 183; sie lässt sich aber, wie die obige Zusam- 
menstellung zeigt, auf eine “gemeinsame Herkunft” nur des Kalenders und 
“des dtn Kultzentralisationsgesetzes” nicht beschränken. 

3° Auf einem anderen methodischen Wege kommt auch GERTZ, “Passa- 
Massot-Ordnung”, 63-64, zu unserem Ergebnis. 

37 MERENDINO, Gesetz, 129; P. LAAF, Die Pascha-Feier Israels (Bonn 
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Ausbaustufe?* der Erzahlung vom letzten Abend der Moseschar in 
Agypten das Schlachten des zur Blutgewinnung dienenden Tieres 
als Schlachtopfer gedeutet und als Beilage zu dem Opfermahl 
Mazzot angeordnet werden. Ob jedoch die Verwendung von unge- 
sáuertem Brot beim Schlachtopfer im alttestamentlichen Israel 
üblich war, lásst sich nicht sagen, da uns ein Ritual für diese 
Opferart nicht überliefert worden ist?. Gehórt aber der gesamte 
Halbvers 16,3a zur Mazzotschicht, bezieht sich die doppelte 
Adverbialbestimmung v^?» nicht auf das Pesachtier, sondern auf 
das Datum “Zeit der weichreifen Âhren” in 16,1 und ist im Deut- 
schen, wie schon oben geschehen, mit “ihretwegen” (nämlich 
wegen der “Zeit der weichreifen Ahren”) zu übersetzen. 

So kann die These aufgestellt werden, dass 16,3aa zusammen 
mit allen anderen Textteilen von Dtn 16,1-8, in denen von 
“Mazzot”, “Gesäuertem” und “Sauerteig” die Rede ist, zur 
Mazzotschicht zu rechnen ist. 


IV. Das Kriterium der Lesbarkeit 


Bei der Begründung der Hypothese, nach der die Pesachord- 
nung den Grundbestand in Dtn 16,1-8 gebildet hátte, wird gern die 
Frage der bündigen Lesbarkeit des rekonstruierten Textes in die 
Waagschale geworfen. So hält J.A. Wagenaar denen, die die 


1970) 85; HALBE, “Passa-Massot”, 153; CHOLEWINSKI, Heiligkeitsgesetz, 179; 
Kortina, Schall, 40; GESUNDHEIT, “Festkalender”, 68; ders., “Intertextua- 
lität”, 201; VEuoLA, “Festkalender”, 178. Anders neben Halbe die Verfechter 
einer gerahmten und chiastischen Struktur von Dtn 16,1-8; E. OTTO, “nos 
pasah noa pæsah”, TWAT VI, 659-682, 674; ders, Das Deuteronomium 
(BZAW 284; Berlin - New York 1999) 328; GERTZ, “Passa-Massot-Ordnung, 
62; P. WEIMAR, “Pascha und Massot. Anmerkungen zu Dtn 16,1-8”, Recht und 
Ethos im Alten Testament — Gestalt und Wirkung. FS Horst Seebass zum 65. 
Geburtstag (Hrsg. S. BEYERLE u. a.) (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1999) 61-72, 63; 
siehe aber auch B. JanowsKI - E. ZENGER, “Jenseits des Alltags. Fest und 
Opfer als religióser Kontrapunkt zur Alltagswelt im alten Israel", Das Fest. 
Jenseits des Alltags (Hrsg. M. EBNER u. a.) (JBTh 18; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
2004) 63-102, 70; WAGENAAR, Origin, 61, und RUTERSWORDEN, Deuterono- 
mium, 197. 

38 Siehe WAGNER, “Fassung”, 38. 

? Bei einer Spezialform des Schlachtopfers, auf die NorH, Exodus, 155, 
verweist, wird laut Lev 7,13 und 23,17 auch gesàuertes Brot verwendet, 
allerdings geopfert und nicht von dem/den Opfernden verzehrt. 
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Mazzotanordnung für primär halten, entgegen, dass nicht diese, 
sondern die Anordnungen für das Pesach “can be read as a 
comprehensive text"^. Doch wird man ihm nicht folgen kónnen, 
wenn er den Satz 16,4b zu den Anordnungen über das Mazzotessen 
schlägt, geht es doch darin um den Zeitraum für den Verzehr des 
Fleisches. Schlägt man ihn aber zu den Pesachregeln, ergibt sich 
auch für die Mazzotanordnung ein zusammenhängend lesbarer und 
sinnvoller Text, der sogar, wie wir oben gesehen hatten, den 
Vorteil hat, über ein Datum zu verfügen. 

Unter Einbeziehung der Ergebnisse aus den drei vor- 
anstehenden Kapiteln lassen sich die Themen Mazzot und Pesach 
im Text von Dtn 16,1-8 leicht voneinander trennen: Zur Beschrei- 
bung der Mazzotwoche gehören die Abschnitte 16,laa.1b.3-4a.8, 
die durch die Stichwörter “Gesäuertes”, “Mazzot”, “Sauerteig”, 
und “Zeit der weichreifen Ähren” charakterisiert sind. Zur 
Anordnung über das Pesachopfer hingegen sind 16,1ap.2.4b-7 zu 
zählen, die durch die Stichwórter “Abend”, “Klein- und Rind- 
vieh", “Morgen”, “Pesach” und “schlachten” zusammengehalten 
werden. 

Die zum Mazzotthema zu zählenden Sätze ergeben einen 
lückenlosen und sinnvollen Zusammenhang. Von den Textteilen 
zum Thema Pesach lässt sich das aber nicht sagen; hier werden 
vereinzelte Regeln in einer gewissen Unordnung vorgetragen: 
16,1aB ist vor 2 schlicht überflüssig, doch auch 2b nimmt die 
ausführlichere Darstellung in 5-6 vorweg, und 4b wäre hinter 7a 
weit besser am Platze. Ein solcher Text ist als ursprünglich eigen- 
ständig undenkbar, dieser wäre in Wahrheit “eine verstümmelte 
Gesetzgebung, die in der Luft schwebt”*. Trotz allem können die 
das Pesach beschreibenden Sátze durchaus einmal zusammengehórt 
haben und einem eigenen Kontext entstammen. Sie sind hier zitiert 
und eingefügt worden, um das Pesach mit dem Mazzotessen zu 


4° WAGENAAR, Origin, 36. 

4 REUTER, Kultzentralisation, 170; dass dieser “Gesetzgebung”, wie 
Reuter anmerkt, der Hinweis auf die Kultzentralisation fehlt, ist kein Gegenar- 
gument, wird dieser ja regelmäßig nur als stereotype Glosse hinzugefügt, was 
durchaus erst nach der Einfügung des Pesach in die Mazzotwoche geschehen 
sein kann. 

4 So CHOLEWINSKI, Heiligkeitsgesetz, 180, Urteil zu dem von ihm rekon- 
struierten Mazzotritual. 
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verbinden, genauer gesagt: ihm voranzustellen und ihm damit 
einen Haftpunkt im israelitischen Kultkalender zu geben. 


V. Die Auskunft der Unterschrift Dtn 16,16 


Dtn 16,16a fasst den deuteronomischen Festkalender mit der 
namentlichen Aufzählung der drei Jahresfeste zusammen; dabei 
ist nur das Mazzotfest, nicht aber das Pesach erwähnt. Nun darf 
man wohl davon ausgehen, dass sich nicht nur die ursprünglichen 
Verfasser, sondern auch die späteren Bearbeiter biblischer Bücher 
bemüht haben, bei ihrer Arbeit Texte herzustellen und zu hinter- 
lassen, die einigermaBen in sich schlüssig sind. Dann aber kann 
sich die zusammenfassende Klausel Dtn 16,16ay einzig und allein 
auf eine Textgestalt von Dtn 16,1-8 beziehen, in der das Mazzot- 
essen in der “Zeit der weichreifen Ahren” behandelt wurde, in 
der jedoch vom Pesach noch keine Rede war*. Hat der deutero- 
nomische Kultkalender aber ursprünglich nur das siebentägige 
Mazzotessen aufgelistet, änderte die Einfügung des Pesach als 
einer Veranstaltung am Vorabend dieser Woche daran nicht so 
viel, dass man unbedingt die Notwendigkeit zu einem Abgleich 
der zusammenfassenden Klausel 16,16a empfinden musste. So ist 
Dtn 16,16a mit seinem Schweigen über das Pesach doch wohl ein 
starkes Argument für die Priorität der Mazzotanordnung in Dtn 
16,1-8 ^. 

T. Veijola vermutete, in Dtn 16,16a habe der Redaktor, der 
seiner Meinung nach für die Einfügung des Mazzotessens in die 
Pesachanordnung die Verantwortung trägt, Pesach und Mazzot 
unter dem Begriff “Mazzotfest” zusammengefasst, um auf diese 
Weise seine Kombination besonders zu untermauern?. Dieser 
Deutung kónnte zugestimmt werden, wenn es für die Subsumie- 
rung des Pesach unter die Bezeichnung Mazzotfest weitere 
Beispiele gäbe. Dies ist aber nicht der Fall: In Lev 23,5-6; 


8 So schon Laar, Pascha-Feier, 80. 

^ So z.B. R. SCHMITT, Exodus und Passah (OBO 7; Freiburg-Góttingen 
?1982) 67. 

sT. VEWOLA, “Die Geschichte des Passafestes im Licht von Deuterono- 
mium 16,1-8", Moses Erben. Studien zum Dekalog, zum Deuteronomium und 
zum Schriftgelehrtentum (Hrsg. T. VEIOLA) (BWANT 149; Stuttgart 2000) 
131-152, 149. 
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Num 28,16-17; Jos 5,10-11; Ez 45,21; Esr 6,19-22; 2 Chr 30,1-27; 
35,1-19 und auch Dtn 16,1-8 werden bei der Darstellung des Früh- 
lingsfestes Pesach und Mazzotessen eigens beim Namen genannt. 
Daneben stehen mit Ex 12,1-14.21-24.25-27a.43-50; 34,25; Num 
9,1-14; 33,3; 2 Kón 23,21-23 (par. 2 Chr 35,18-19) einige Stellen, 
in denen lediglich das Pesach erwähnt und gemeint ist. Lediglich 
von Mazzot ist die Rede in Ex 13,3-10, worin das zuvor in Ex 12 
abgehandelte Pesach mit Sicherheit nicht inbegriffen ist, sowie in 
Ex 23,15 und 34,18, wo das Mazzotessen explizit beschrieben wird. 
So wäre Dtn 16,16a der einzige Beleg dafür, dass jemand das 
Pesach unter den Begriff Mazzotfest subsumiert hätte. Da ist es 
wahrscheinlicher anzunehmen, hier meine “Mazzotfest” das 
siebentägige Essen der ungesáuerten Brote und nur dieses, 
wahrend die Pesachregeln zum Zeitpunkt der Abfassung der Unter- 
schrift Dtn 16,16a noch nicht in den deuteronomischen Kultka- 
lender eingefügt waren. 


VI. Das Pesach ist “zwischeneingekommen” 


Erweist sich die Darstellung des Pesach in Dtn 16,1-8 als litera- 
risch sekundar, liegt der Verdacht nahe, dass das Pesach gegentiber 
den alten israelitischen Festen, wie sie etwa in Ex 23,14-17 aufge- 
zahlt werden, eine kultgeschichtliche Neuerung darstellt, die im 
Festkalender des Deuteronomiums zum ersten Mal in Erscheinung 
tritt. Dafür gibt es einige weitere Indizien: 

- Schon J. Wellhausen hat angemerkt, dass der Name Pesach 
im Verlaufe der alttestamentlichen Literaturgeschichte erstmals in 
Dtn 16 begegnet*. 

Bei aller Schwierigkeit der Datierung alttestamentlicher 
Schriften diirfte in der Tat sicher sein, dass die Kontexte der 
Erwähnungen des Pesach in Lev 23; Num 9; 28 und 33; Jos 5; 
Ez 45; Esr 6; 2 Chr 30 und 35 jiinger sind als das Deuteronomium 
und die ihm verwandte Literatur. Dies wird aber auch fiir die 
Belegstellen im Exodusbuch gelten, die sich allesamt als sekundäre 
oder noch hóherrangige Zusätze ihrer Umgebung erweisen: Mit der 
nachhinkenden Feststellung “ein Pesach für Jhwh ist es" in 


^* WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena, 82. 
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Ex 12,11bB wird der als Schlachtopfer gedeutete Verzehr des 
zunächst nur für einen Blutritus geschlachteten Tieres in letzter 
Ausbaustufe zum Pesach erklärt; und die Erwähnung des Pesach in 
Ex 12,21by hat keine Parallele in der entsprechenden Passage der 
Jhwh-Rede 12,6b, auf die sich die Moserede als Ausführung des 
góttlichen Auftrages bezieht, und erweist sich damit ebenfalls als 
Zusatz. Ferner sind die disparaten Bestimmungen zum Pesach in 
12,43-49 immer schon als spáter Nachtrag angesehen worden‘, 
denn sie stehen nicht mehr im Erzáhlstrom des Exodus, sondern 
richten sich an eine spätere Generation, deren Glieder bereits 
“Burger des Landes" genannt werden, welcher Terminus sich vor 
der priesterlichen Literatur noch nicht nachweisen lässt. Für 
Ex 34,10-28 “[findet] die These der Spätdatierung ... und seiner 
Auffassung als redaktionelle Komposition immer mehr Anerken- 
nung"^, und 34,25b gehórt selbst in diesem Kontext seiner Stel- 
lung fern ab der Erwähnung des Mazzotfestes wegen und nicht 
zuletzt mit der im Alten Testament einmaligen Bezeichnung des 
Pesach als “(Wallfahrts)fest” auf keinen Fall zu den älteren 
Elementen des Abschnittes. So bleiben als frühe Belege für das 
Pesach nur diejenigen, die in die Nàhe zur deuteronomischen Lite- 
ratur gehóren, nàmlich einmal die Antwort auf die Kinderfrage 
Ex 12,26-27a, die deuteronomischen Stil zeigt”, seine Erwähnung 
und Regelung im deuteronomischen Kultkalender Dtn 16,1-16a 
sowie die Notiz 2 Kôn 23,21-23, auf die noch einzugehen sein und 
in der die Begehung ausdrücklich als Neuerung bezeichnet wird. 
Wenn aber das Pesach in diesen Texten erstmals nachweisbar ist, 
ist es das Wahrscheinlichste anzunehmen, dass es auch in deren 
Abfassungszeit entstanden ist. 

- Das Pesach wird im deuteronomischen Kultkalender Dtn 
16,1-8 sprachlich als Neuerung gekennzeichnet. 

T. Veijola hatte allerdings geurteilt, dass die Art und Weise, 
wie das Pesach in diesem Text eingeführt wird, den Eindruck 
erwecke, dass bei den Lesern die Kenntnis der Sache vorausge- 
setzt sei, ihnen aber dann eine neue Deutung vom Sinn des 


47 Siehe zu beidem ausführlich WAGNER, “Fassung”, passim. 

4 NorH, Exodus, 78-79. 

4 GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualitat”, 193. 

SE. BLUM, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (BZAW 189; 
Berlin-New York 1990) 39 Anm. 149. 
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Pesach gegeben würde“. Doch hat er diesen “Eindruck” nicht 
durch Indizien im Wortlaut belegt, und diese führen nun auch zu 
einem anderen Ergebnis: Sowohl in 16,laB als auch in 2a wird 
“Pesach” ohne Artikel verwendet, der dann erst in 5a und 6ay im 
Rückbezug auf die beiden zuerst genannten Stellen gebraucht 
wird. Nach den Regeln der bibelhebräischen Grammatik bedeutet 
das, dass hier das Pesach als bisher unbekannt und “neu einge- 
führt" verstanden werden soll”. Dies gilt auch für die indetermi- 
nierte Bezeichnung des dritten Festes im deuteronomischen 
Kultkalender, das in Ex 23,16a noch “Erntefest” heißt und in 
16,10a den neuen Namen “Wochenfest” erhàlt?. War die Umbe- 
nennung des Erntefestes für den Leser unerwartet und das Pesach 
sogar ein kultgeschichtlicher Neuling, so forderte eine gramma- 
tisch korrekte Ausdrucksweise, beide bei der Ersterwähnung ohne 
Artikel zu belassen. 

- Die Formulierung der Mazzotregeln in Dtn 16 ist - im 
Gegensatz zu derjenigen für das Pesach - in der Tradition vorge- 
geben. 

S. Gesundheit vergleicht das Maß der literarischen Originalität 
der Pesachanordnung auf der einen und der Darstellung des 
Mazzotessens auf der anderen Seite und kommt zu dem Schluss, 
dass nur den Sätzen Dtn 16,2.5-7, die sich mit dem Pesach 
befassen, Authentizität zuerkannt werden kónne, und sie eigens für 
den Zweck formuliert worden seien, *das Pesah-Ritual den Forde- 
rungen der Kultzentralisation anzupassen”; andererseits hält er 
die Ausführungen über das Mazzotessen für "keine originalen 
Formulierungen", vielmehr handele es sich um Reformulierungen 
und Umgestaltungen von wiederverwertetem Material aus dem 
Exodusbuch?. Die Tatsache, dass sich im Alten Testament für die 


5 VEIJOLA, “Geschichte”, 140. 

? W. GESENIUS - E. KAUTZSCH, Hebräische Grammatik (Leipzig 21909) 
424; R. MEYER, Hebräische Grammatik (Berlin-New York 31992) [370]. In 
ebendieser Weise wird das Pesach auch in 2 Kón 23,21b eingeführt. 

5 So VENOLA, “Festkalender”, 184, selbst, ohne diesen Tatbestand auch 
auf das in gleicher Weise grammatisch behandelte Pesach anzuwenden. 

5 GESUNDHEIT, “Festkalender”, 60. 

5 GESUNDHEIT, “Intertextualität”, 207, was für ihn das entscheidende 
Argument für die Hypothese von der Priorität der Pesachanordnung in Dtn 16 
darstellt. 
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Regeln zum Mazzotessen vergleichbare Texte finden lassen, für 
die deuteronomische Pesachanordnung solche aber nicht vorhanden 
sind, ist festzuhalten. Doch ist das wohl gegen S. Gesundheit 
gerade ein Hinweis darauf, dass es sich bei der Mazzotwoche um 
eine literarisch bereits gut dokumentierte Begehung, beim Pesach 
dagegen um eine Neuerung handelt, tiber die in vordeuteronomi- 
schen Texten noch gar nichts zu finden sein konnte, was zu 
zitieren gewesen ware. 

- Die These vom sekundáren Charakter des Pesach im alttesta- 
mentlichen Kultkalender wird schlieBlich auch durch eine antike 
Notiz zur Geschichte des Pesach gestützt. 

2 Kón 23,22 behauptet im Zusammenhang mit Joschijas Fest in 
Jerusalem: “... nichts ist gemacht worden wie dieses Pesach seit?’ 
den Tagen der Richter, die Israel gerichtet haben, und allen Tagen 
der Kónige von Israel und der Kónige von Juda". Eine eingehende 
Analyse des Satzes und seines Kontextes lässt nur diese Überset- 
zung und keinen anderen Schluss zu, als dass hier von dem 
allerersten Pesach geredet wird, dass im Laufe der Geschichte 
Israels angesetzt und gefeiert wurde?*. Es verwundert, dass diese 
kultgeschichtliche Bemerkung in der Diskussion über die 
Geschichte des Pesach regelmäßig links liegen gelassen worden ist, 
man in der Fachliteratur sogar auf Zitate von 2 Kón 23,21-23 stößt, 
in denen 23,22 stillschweigend ausgelassen wird?. Wenn der 
deuteronomistische Verfasser mit seiner Behauptung Recht hat, 
muss jede Suche nach einem vordeuteronomischen Pesach von 
vorn herein vergeblich sein. 

Als Ergebnis kann formuliert werden: Nach dem Zeugnis des - 
diachron gelesenen - Alten Testaments gehórt das Pesach nicht zu 


5 Vol. auch E. NIELSEN, Deuteronomium (HATI/6; Tübigen 1995) 70: 
“Aus dem Text von Dt 16,1-7 läfit sich kein vor-dtn Wortlaut eines Pesach- 
Gesetzes herausarbeiten." 

5 Die hebräische Präposition “von an” schließt den mit ihr markierten 
Anfang in die zu umreiBende Zeitspanne mit ein; siehe HALAT, 565. 

5 Dazu ausführlich V. WAGNER, “Eine antike Notiz zur Geschichte des 
Pesach (2 Kón 23,21-23)", BZ 54 (2010), 20-35. Siehe aber auch bereits 
J. SCHREINER, “Exodus 12,21-23 und das israelitische Pascha", Studien zum 
Pentateuch (Hrsg. G. BRAULIK) (Wien 1977) 69-90, 85-86. 

9 So z. B. zuletzt WAGENAAR, Origin, 37. 
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den alten Festen Israels, sondern ist gegen Ende des 7. Jahrhun- 
derts v. Chr. entstanden und bei der Ausgestaltung des Deuterono- 
miums in den israelitischen Festkalender aufgenommen worden. 
Dort erhielt es seinen Platz am Vorabend der Mazzotwoche und ist 
in deren Ordnung “zwischeneingekommen”. 


Johannisallee 4 Volker WAGNER 
D-04317 Leipzig 


SUMMARY 


According to the date of the festivity, the reference of the historical relation, the 
allocation of Deut 16,3a, the criterion of readability, and the information found in 
the subsumption in Deut 16,16 the rules for the Pesach have been interpolated and 
interlocked into the regulation concerning the feast of the unleavened bread in 
Deut 16,1-8. This is strengthens the theory that the Pesach does not belong to the 
ancient festivities of Israel but rather is an innovation during the time of Josiah. 


Neglected Physical Dimensions of “Shame” 
Terminology in the Hebrew Bible’ 


The subject of shame has received considerable attention from 
biblical scholars interested in the fields of psychology and 
sociology”. Corresponding to these two fields, most recent studies 
on shame assert the importance of shame's internal-psychological 
dimensions and especially its external-social dimensions. According 
to modern psycho-analytic studies, shame denotes internal feelings 
of worthlessness and negative internal evaluation (sometimes 
overlapping with guilt) in response to perceived social or individual 
ideals?. Shame can function positively to prevent disgrace or 
negatively to diminish self-worth*. In the social sciences, shame 


! This article is an expanded version of a paper delivered at the Society of 
Biblical Literature Annual Meeting (New Orleans, November, 2009). Special 
thanks to A. Lynch, D. Lambert, M. Bates, and A. Sherwood for reading and 
commenting on earlier drafts. 

? See L.M. BECHTEL, “Shame as Sanction of Social Control in Biblical 
Israel: Judicial, Political and Social Shaming”, JSOT 49 (1991) 47-76; ID., 
“The Perception of Shame within the Divine-Human Relationship in Biblical 
Israel", Uncovering Ancient Stones. Essays in Memory of H. Neil Richardson 
(ed. L.M. HorrE) (Winona Lake, MI 1994) 79-92; S.M. Oryan, “Honor, 
Shame, and Covenant Relations in Ancient Israel and its Environment", JBL 
115 (1996) 201-218; V.H. MATTHEws, “Honor and Shame in Gender-Related 
Situations in the Hebrew Bible", Gender and Law in the Hebrew Bible and in 
the Ancient Near East (eds. VH. MATTHEWS - B.M. LEVINSON - T. FRYMER- 
KENSKY) (New York 2004) 97-112; R. RABICHEV, “The Mediterranean 
Concepts of Honour and Shame as Seen in the Depiction of the Biblical 
Women", RT 3 (1996) 51-63. 

3See J. STIEBERT, The Construction of Shame in the Hebrew Bible 
(JSOTSS 346; Sheffield 2002) 8, 168. Stiebert's definition of shame captures 
psychological and sociological aspects: *Shame ... is an emotion focused on 
the vulnerability and conspicuousness of one's [subjective, internalized] self- 
image ... in terms of a perceived [objective, external] ... ideal" (3). Though 
integrating sociological insights, Stiebert (108-109; 128; 165-166) develops the 
psychological dimensions of shame in the prophets, arguing that most of the 
biblical material is ill suited to yield the kind of data pursued by adherents of 
the Mediterranean shame-honor paradigm. 

4 Positive dimensions of shame have occupied the attention of recent 
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denotes sanctioning of behavior for purposes of social control. Loss 
of status or reputation frequently coexists with social shame, though 
the sanctioned person may not even recognize the social norms 
being reinforced through shame. 

These modern conceptions of social and psychological shame 
have dominated discussions of shame terminology in the Hebrew 
Bible‘, which includes verbs like wia, 09>, "ar, and their cognates 
and synonyms (hereafter the t2-synonyms). While psychological 
and sociological studies offer significant insights into the nature of 
these terms in the Hebrew Bible, they obscure basic physical 
meanings that frequently inhere in such terminology. While the 
present study does not rule out the social or psychological con- 
notations associated with these terms, it does aim to reconfigure 
such conceptions in consideration of their physical meanings in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

But before delving into exegesis of example texts that 
substantiate this claim, I want to highlight the methodological 
importance of distinguishing between the denotative and connotative 
meaning of t2-synonyms. Distinguishing such meanings will prove 
important for this study. The denotative meaning refers to the 
standard lexical definition of a word while the connotative refers to a 
recasting of the denotative meaning within a frame external to its 


scholars in the humanities, especially moral philosophers. See M. LEwis, 
“Self-Conscious Emotions: Embarrassment, Pride, Shame, and Guilt”, 
Handbook of Emotions (eds. M. Lewis - J.M. HAVILAND-JONES - 
L.F. BARRETT) (New York ?2008) 742-756; M.L. MORGAN, On Shame (New 
York 2008). For the positive role of shame in Ezekiel, see J. LAPSLEY, 
*Shame and Self-Knowledge: The Positive Role of Shame in Ezekiel. View of 
the Moral Self", The Book of Ezekiel. Theological and Anthropological 
Perspectives (eds. M.S. ODELL - J.T. STRONG) (SBL Symposium 9; Atlanta, 
GA 2000) 143-173. 

5 BECHTEL, “Shame as Sanction”, 48. 

€ Decidedly social and psychological conceptions of wi2 and its synonyms 
have only increased since the more nuanced study of M.A. KLOPFENSTEIN, 
Scham und Schande nach dem Alten Testament. Eine begriffsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zu den hebräischen Wurzeln bös, klm, und hpr (ATANT 62; 
Zürich 1972) 48-49. The weakness of Klopfenstein's approach is his insistence 
that “shame” is a manifestation of “guilt” in the Hebrew Bible. For critique of 
this position, see L.M. BECHTEL, The Biblical Experience of Shame/Shaming. 
The Social Experience of Shame/Shaming in Biblical Israel in Relation to its 
use as a Religious Metaphor (Ph.D. diss. Drew University 1983) 24-29. 
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immediate context, such as the author’s point of view, or a point of 
view only perceptible to external viewers. As such, a word’s 
connotative value can vary independently of a word’s denotative 
value, resulting in varying configurations of connotative and 
denotative value. t2-synonyms may (a) denote physical affects but 
connote psychological or social “shame”, (b) denote and connote 
physical affects, (c) denote and connote psycho-social *shame", or, 
(d) the distinction between denotation and connotation might be 
unclear or merged. 

Biblical lexicographers and interpreters have often ignored the 
denotative meanings of tñ3-synonyms (e.g., “physical harm") by 
attending solely to their “shameful” social or psychological 
connotations, and by assuming the third scenario. In order to 
disentangle some of this lexical confusion, my study will first draw 
attention to cases where the first and second scenarios occur. The 
final part of this study will highlight one borderline case where 295 
seems to denote both a physical and psycho-social event. 


I. Drought and “Shame” 


Hebrew w2-synonyms recur in several prophetic texts that deal 
with droughts. In Jer 14,3-4, for example, we read about servants 
of Judean nobles who looked for water during a drought, but were 
wm wa “shamed and humiliated” because their cisterns were 
empty, and so they “cover their heads”. Likewise, farmers “cover 
their heads” because they are “humiliated” (13). It is tempting to 
interpret these wit-synonyms as instances of social or even 
personal shame and embarrassment, as indeed many scholars have 
done’. However, physical explanations of win and 09> make better 
sense in this passage. 

In particular, the verbs wia and 04> in Jer 14 denote a process 
of physical weakening or diminishment. First, in its only other 


1 HUBER, Shame/Shaming, 126-27; 222. N.R. Bowen, “Damage and 
Healing: Shame and Honor in the Old Testament”, Koinonia 3-4 (1991-92) 31; 
JR. LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 1-20. A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB 21A; New York 1999) 696; W.L. HoLLADAY, Jeremiah 1 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MI 1986) 431; J.A. THompson, The Book of 
Jeremiah (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1980) 379; H. SEEBAss, “wa bös”, 
TDOT I, 55. 
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biblical occurrence in the hophal stem, 09> means “to suffer 
(physical) harm” (1 Sam 25,15)5, strengthening the case that the 
phrase 12927) wa in v. 3 and W2 in v. 4 also refer to physical 
processes of bodily harm occasioned by the drought. 

Second, the verb nnn (be ruined, shattered, cracked), which 
describes the ground in 14,4, is only used elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Bible to depict humans, and it normally pairs off with w2 to depict 
a state of startled distress’. Indeed, the text itself suggests that the 
farmers linked their own “diminishment” (W2) to the cracked 
earth. In v. 4b we read that the farmers “cover their heads”, a 
gesture that indicates a state of mourning and not an attempt to 
hide shame". Though we do not know what the farmers use to 
cover their heads, it is quite possible that they use the dry earth 
itself, a possibility made stronger by the prominent agricultural 
themes in this passage". Indeed, other than hands, “dust” and 
“earth” are the only things that mourners place on their heads in 
the Hebrew Bible”. At the very least, v. 4 establishes a causal 
relationship between the cracked earth, the farmers’ “diminished” 
state, and their act of covering their heads. 

Third, the structure of vv. 2-6 emphasizes that the farmers and 
servants are only representative victims of the drought, and 
therefore they are probably not trying to express their personal 
feelings of responsibility for the calamity’. Jeremiah 14,2 states 


8 WAGNER, “0> klm”, TDOT VII, 187. While Wagner acknowledges the 
physical sense of the hophal 27> in 1 Sam 25, he still maintains that in Jer 14 
“disappointment over unfulfilled expectations results in a sense of shame” for 
the servants and farmers. 

°2 Kgs 19,26; Isa 20,5; 37,27; Jer 17,18; 48,1. 20; 48,39; 50,2; cf. Isa 
33,9; Ps 129,6. 

1 Discussions of mourning gestures in the Hebrew Bible include 
T. PODELLA, Sóm-Fasten. Kollektive Trauer um den verborgenen Gott im 
Alten Testament (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1989) and S. OLYAN, Biblical Mourning. 
Ritual and Social Dimensions (New York 2004) 31. 

"2 Sam 15,30; Ezek 27,30; Lam 2,10; Est 6,12. 

2 Josh 7,6; 1 Sam 4,12; 2 Sam 1,2; 13,19; 15,32; Jer 2,37; Ezek 27,30; cf. 
Rev 18,19. 

5 KLOPFENSTEIN, Scham, 40, misses the point here: “The passage of Jer 
14,1-6 describes the embarrassment which came upon different people groups 
and individuals through the drought. ... The unsuccessful servants bring on 
themselves the reproach of their master, while the farmers are disappointed 
about the destruction of the cult” (translation mine). 
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that all Judah was mourning, and that the “outcry” of Jerusalem, as 
a collective entity, was ascending upward. Vv. 3-6 then offer 
focused illustrations of that mourning and outcry in the lives of 
nobles, servants, farmers, does and wild donkeys": “the four 
pictures in vv. 3-6 spell out in a vivid way the content of v. 2. 
Humankind and the animal world share the awful consequences of 
a severe drought" ^. No sphere of life was left untouched by the 
deadly event. 

Fourth, this scene connects wi. and 04> to acts of mourning, 
whose primary aim, as David Lambert argues convincingly, was to 
express loss. In particular, the experience of pain and suffering 
created an almost inexorable drive to display associated losses on 
the “canvas” of one’s body, making public the severity of one’s 
condition. One outcome (purposeful or not) of this public display 
was that it often elicited pity from a God whose eyes were drawn 
toward the weak and afflicted. This contrasts radically with modern 
psychological notions of “shame” as something that one fights to 
keep hidden. Mourning moves in an opposite and explicitly public 
direction. It is a display of desperation that cares nothing for social 
and psychological shame, as suggested by the frequent willingness 
of mourners to display their bodily emaciation despite the 
revulsion of human onlookers!. This comports with the desperate 
behaviors of all the actors in this scene. Just as humans displayed 
their state of distress through mourning behaviors, so the ground 
and animals display their plight. Though not “intentional”, even 
the actions of the wild donkey and doe in wv. 5-6 serve this basic 
expressive function. In other words, this passage maintains a fairly 
narrow focus on displaying and voicing the physical effects of the 
drought through mourning behaviors. 

For example, in v. 2 Judah “mourns””, the gates “languish” 
and “waste away”, while the people sit on the ground in mourning 


4 On the structural unity of 14,2-6 see LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 1-20, 693- 
694; W.L. HoLLADAY, Jeremiah 1, 423; R.P. CARROLL, Jeremiah. A 
Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 1986) 309. 

5 CARROLL, Jeremiah, 309. 

16 D. LAMBERT, “Fasting as a Penitential Rite: A Biblical Phenomenon?” 
HTR 96 (2003) 477-512 (479, 485-490). Lambert's comments refer primarily 
to fasting, which is one significant form of mourning rituals. Notice that Jer 
14,12 refers to the Judean's “fast”. 

As LuNDBOM, Jeremiah 1-20, 696, rightly states, this is a “cry of 
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garb. In vv. 3-4 the servants and farmers “cover their heads” in 
mourning. Then in vv. 5-6 the animals manifest their impending 
death by forsaking the newborn fawn, standing on dry ground, and 
panting, as their eyes fail. The sustained emphasis on desperate 
displays of suffering links together all the characters in vv. 2-6. 
Likewise, the four motive clauses in vv. 4-6 link all human and 
animal behaviors to the state of the desiccated land. In other 
words, their behaviors, and the cause of their behaviors, are 
physical. It is most likely, therefore, that win and 252 in vv. 3-4 
share this basic function of depicting a state of physical 
desperation brought about by the dry earth. 

The physical disasters of vv. 2-6 then give way to the verbal 
lament directed to the deity in vv. 7-9". That is, the embodied 
disaster constitutes a sort of preparatory invocation for the appeal 
which would ideally stir divine pity. Moreover, without clear social 
or psychological explanations at hand, w2 and 273 describe a 
process of withering diminishment. My translation of Jer 14,3b-4 
takes the foregoing arguments into account, in recognition of the 
interconnection between humans and the land: 


They [the servants] come back with empty vessels. 
They are diminished [x52] and devastated [537] and so they cover 
their heads. 
The ground is (likewise) ruined, for there is no rain on the earth. 
Farmers are diminished [2], so they cover their heads. 


1. Joel 1,11: Call to Lamentation 


Attending to physical dimensions of ti2-synonyms also helps 
us understand imperatival wia-synonyms in prophetic “calls to 
lamentation” 2°. In Joel 1,11 the prophet commands farmers to 325 


distress, not one seeking deliverance”. The point is subtle, but important, 
because it makes clear that the present scene simply depicts the plight of all 
Judah, and not Judah’s aims. 

5 “because the ground is cracked" v. 4; “because there is no rain in the 
land” v. 4; “because there is no grass” v. 5; “because there is no herbage” 
v. 6. 

® LAMBERT, “Fasting”, 480, discusses the role of bodily affliction as 
preparation for appeal. 

20 Similar uses of t2-synonyms in the imperative include Isa 23,4; Jer 
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and “wail” because their crops had failed?! The precise meaning 
of "t3 requires again that we attend to the interrelated behaviors 
of humans, land and animals and not impose sociological or 
psychological frames of reference”. 

To begin, the responses commanded by Joel are already “ut- 
tered” and embodied by the environment. Immediately proceeding 
v. 11, the prophet describes how the fields stand ruined, the land 
“mourns”, and the new wine is “dried up"?. We also hear that 
animals, sheep, and beasts pant after God (Joel 1,20). Like Jer 14, 
Joel 1 depicts a coherent scene of physical deprivation and loss 
that accompanies the experience of wi. In fact, Joel’s tactics are 
quite similar. 

In particular, Joel 1,10-11 emphasizes the symmetry between the 
state of land and humans. Just as the land “mourns” and is “dried 
up" (am), the people are to “wail” and “become diminished” 
(warm). The prophet calls the people to join the land in its 
mournful appeal to God. For, as the prophet knows, God responds 
with zeal to deliver the destitute. 

Then in vv. 13-20 the prophet also commands the priests to call 
a sacred fast. This sacred fast aims to evoke God's pity by 
accentuating the visible physical misery of its participants. As in 
Jer 14, physical diminution and lament work in tandem. The 
former expresses the “communal affliction" and the latter *serves 
as its verbal garb" ^. In a sense, the sound of humans, land and 
animals in mourning is the acoustic equivalent to the visual 


12,13; Ezek 16,52; 36,32; Joel 1,11. See R. A. SimKins, Return to Yahweh’: 
Honor and Shame in Joel", Semeia 68 (1994) 41-54. 

2! Most commentators agree that w°27 is a hiphil of win. For discussion, 
see E.D. MALLON, “A Stylistic Analysis of Joel 1:10-12”, CBQ 45 (1983) 
537-548. D. STUART, Hosea-Jonah (WBC 31; Waco, TX 1987) 237, translates 
the first part of v. 11 “Wilt, farmers", calling it a “pun”, though he does not 
indicate whether he understands Z2 or W2 as the verbal root. My translation 
distinguishes the use of #2 in v. 11 from wD in v. 10, though clearly the latter 
is a play on the former. 

? For example, T. FRANKFORT, “Le ki de Joël”, VT 10 (1960) 445-448, 
argues for the personal culpability of the farmers and vintners. See LAPSLEY, 
“Shame and Self-Knowledge", 159, for a discussion of “disgrace-shame” as a 
“gift from God ...[that] strips people of their delusions about themselves". 

2 From the root 52°, which anticipates the sense of W2 in v. 11. 

24 LAMBERT, “Fasting”, 494. 
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aberrations of famine. Both sight and sound testify to a grave 
situation and hopefully increase the odds that God will see their 
affliction and respond with compassion”. 

In addition to the aforementioned symmetry between humans 
and vegetation, the passage also establishes symmetry between the 
imperatives to farmers and vinedressers on the one hand and priests 
on the other. Notice the sequence of imperatives in vv. 11 and 13, 
and the parallel physical behaviors, calls to wail and mourn, and 
rationales for complaint: 


Become diminished, O farmers. Wail, for the harvest is destroyed. 
(v. 11) 

Put on sackcloth, and mourn ... wail, for offering and libation are 
withheld from the house of God. (v. 13) 


The parallel between w2 and putting on sackcloth in mourning 
is not surprising. As already seen in Jer 14, “diminishment” (#12) 
and "covering one's head" in mourning constitute one behavioral 
unit. Ezek 7,18 depicts those who “put on sackcloth” and who 
have dismay (712) on their faces because of impending doom”, 
and the psalmist pleas repeatedly for God to “clothe” his enemies 
with "shame". 

The parallel thus becomes clear. Joel enjoins the farmers and 
vinedressers to “become diminished and wail” (1,11) just as he calls 
the priests to “put on (sackcloth) and lament” only two verses later 
(1,13). The proximate basis for such acts is that the goods essential 
for personal and cultic survival had ceased?*. The ultimate rhetorical 
goal for these two acts, as Joel suggests, is to become diminished 
and cry out to God in solidarity with the dry land and wild animals 
(1,18.20)?°. The phrase “become diminished" thus stands as a call 
for Joel's audience to visually heighten the severity of their plight 
before a merciful God. In sum, W2 (a) marks a behavior that fits 


25 STUART, Hosea-Jonah, 244. 

2% Cf, Isa 3,24; 15,2; Jer 48,37; Ezek 27,31; Amos 8,10. These texts 
suggest that nv^3 denotes a response of personal undoing, fear and ruin, 
notions that are far from personal embarrassment. 

27 Ps 35,26; 109,29; 132,18 (cf. Job 8,22). 

?* Each motivation clause begins with the preposition ^2, as they did in Jer 
14. Note also the imperative “wail” (ox) in v. 8. 

? Vy. 18-20 call attention to the groaning cattle, suffering sheep, and 
panting wild animals. For fasting as appeal, see LAMBERT, “Fasting”, 493-494. 
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within the domain of “mourning behaviors”, (b) is acoustically 
related to the physical desiccation of the earth, and (c) is motivated 
by a lack of goods (agricultural and cultic). These three aspects cast 
#2 as an embodied behavior that takes on and responds to the 
diminished conditions of its surroundings. In other words, #12 
denotes a reaction to famine and drought that embodies its full 
effects. 


2. Isaiah 33,9: The Mournful Earth 


It is notable that the prophets also give voice to the “cry” of the 
land using other so-called “shame” terminology. Notably, Isa 33,9 
describes the desiccation of the land using the verb ^en, which in 
context, suggests that the Lebanon is “wasting away" physically?! 
In the first place, it is important to note the lead role of the phrase 
"the land pines away in mourning", a topicalizing statement that 
takes specific shape in the rest of the verse. Specifically, Lebanon, 
Sharon, Bashan and Carmel exhibit behaviors consonant with 
mourning rituals. And like other *environmental lamentations" in 
the prophets, Isa 33,9 describes an embodied event, for the land has 
no other communicative “voice” than its physical landscape with 
which to decree its plight. When the prophets assert that the land 
“mourns” (2x), they often include examples of the physical 
disasters (often including drought)?. The implication is that a 
desolate state constitutes the land's mournful cry. 


30 A parallel phenomenon in the Hebrew Bible is the reaction to disaster 
through embodied type-scenes in the prophetic literature: *We have heard 
news of them, our hands fall helpless; anguish has taken hold of us, pain as of 
a woman in labor" (Jer 6,24). See D.R. HILLIERS, “A Convention in Hebrew 
Literature: The Reaction to Bad News", ZAW 77 (1965) 86-90. 

3! According to the standard lexica, the verbal root an II belongs to the 
semantics of “shame”, and most versions translate accordingly: ^... the 
Lebanon is withering with shame ..." (NJB). J. GAMBERONI, “an pr", 
TDOT V,110. HALOT's (ad loc) suggestion of “feel abashed” psychologizes 
the land in Isa 33,9. 

? HALOT (ad loc) suggests a homonymic root 72x II, related to the Akk. 
abälu, which means to “dry up". However, this suggestion is refuted based on 
the imagery, e.g., in Isa 50 and elsewhere, which depict the land's drying up 
as a form of mourning. 

3 Isa 3,26; Jer 4,28; 12,4.11; 23,10; cf. Jer 9,10. 
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For example, in Hos 4,3 we read about that the mourning of a 
destroyed earth. Likewise, Jer 4,27-28 depicts the ruin of the land 
and mourning of the earth, and Jer 23,10 portrays the land 
mourning, and its vegetated pastures becoming choked and dried 
up. Isa 50,2b-3a depicts the earth and skies wearing black and 
sackcloth in a divinely orchestrated state of mourning. These 
statements are not “mere” personification, for like the blood of the 
victim that “cries out” from the ground (Gen 4,10; Job 16,18), 
environmental disasters serve a communicative, and not just a 
“natural”, function before the deity?. Moreover, the ease with 
which authors depict the environment’s mourning allows them to 
depict the shared distress of humans and the natural world. 

Second, the use of ^en elsewhere in Isaiah sheds further light 
on 33,9. Notably, Isa 24,23 states that the 71277 (full moon) is 
man, which bears acoustic similarity with the vann of 1127 in 
33,9. In Isa 24,23, the full moon is reduced and nullified before 
Yahweh's “glory”, just as enemies would tremble and melt before 
the awe-inspiring melammu of kings and deities in the ancient Near 
East’. Yahweh's “glory” shines with an unmatched brilliance that 
reduces rivals to nothing”. When Yahweh reveals his “glory” in 
Isaiah, the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies are consistently 
rendered useless or inoperative”. In short, ^en in 24,23 and 33,9 
denotes the process of physical abasement that results from facing 
an overpowering force. It denotes loss of power, and not the social 
or psychological results that a loss of power might connote. 

In summary of this first section, we draw out two key points. 
First, win, 09D, and ^en provide fitting terminology for depicting 
the effects of crushing forces such as droughts and famines. In 
particular, these terms denote a physical reduction or diminishment 
vis-à-vis those forces. Second, there is a tendency to “act out" the 
condition of the earth using mourning gestures, and to describe 


# For this reason Joel calls the people in ch. 1 to identify with the earth's 
voice: “For the land is full of adulterers, The land mourns because of a curse; 
The pastures of the wilderness are dried up. For they run to do evil, They 
strain to do wrong" (Jer 23,10). 

55 See CAD X, 9-12; T. WAGNER, “The Glory of the Nations: The Idea of 
22 in the early Isaian tradition”, SJOT 23 (2009) 195-207 (201-202). 

36 See BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1-39, 357. 

37 Isa 13,19; 60,19; cf. Ezek 32,7. 
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that process using w2 and other so-called “shame terminology”. 
Such gestures are more appropriate to situations of distress and 
accompanying appeal than social or psychological disgrace. 


II. Semantic Polarities and Motifs of Protection 


It should be clear by now that tia-synonyms do not always 
stand in semantic or conceptual contrast to terms related to honor. 
Indeed, semantic contrast between wia-synonyms and terms for 
honor are extremely rare**. Most importantly, “shame” and 
“honor” vocabulary rarely form a dyadic pair. #2 or nwa occur 
only once in opposition to 722 or n22 (Isa 66,5 cf. Isa 24,23), and 
05> or maD only oppose 725 or 7722 in one text (Ps 4,3). Neither 
shame term ever opposes 717 (“splendor, honor") or ^^ (valuable, 
noble”). Among all shame terms, only 7°? and 72> form a truly 
antonymous relationship. Polarities that comprised the social 
world of ancient Israel did not necessarily manifest themselves in 
corresponding semantic polarities”. 


38 For a recent critique of biblical scholarship's appropriation of shame- 
honor models, see S. SCHWARTZ, Were the Jews a Mediterranean Society? 
Reciprocity and Solidarity in Ancient Judaism (Princeton, NJ 2010) 23. 
Schwartz contends that *At the moment of its decline as an ethnographic 
hypothesis, mediterraneanism was embraced, in its crudest and most 
deterministic form, by scholars of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament". 
His observation is evident in the section “The Wise and the Fool", 
W.H. MATTHEWS - D.C. Benjamin (eds.), Social World of Ancient Israel 
1250-587 BCE (Peabody, MA 1993) 143-144. The authors suggest that the 
labels “wise” and “clean” were really just “generic label[s] for honor". 
Furthermore, they suggest that “wise” and “clean” denote social status. In 
other words, while the biblical writers may use unusual terminology, social- 
scientific models allegedly provide us with a tool for translating the denotative 
meaning of terms. “Wise” and “foolish” really mean “honor” and “shame”. 
This explanation of wisdom and cultic language in purely social terms is 
deeply reductive. For a reevaluation of the Mediterranean shame-honor 
paradigm, see M. HERZFELD, “Honour and Shame: Problems in the 
Comparative Analysis of Moral Systems”, Man 15 (1980) 339-351; idem., 
“The Horns of the Mediterraneanist Dilemma”, American Ethnologist 11 
(1984) 439-544. 

? KLOPFENSTEIN, Scham und Schande, 208, argues this point contra 
Pedersen: “Es fallt auf, dass sich ein eigentlicher Gegenbegriff nur bei der 
Wortgruppe gala nennen lafit, nämlich kbd”. 

* Contra MATTHEWS -BENJAMIN, Social World. For a solid critique of 
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So what semantic domain, if any, stands in opposition to W3- 
synonyms? In the texts examined above, wia-synonyms stand in 
starkest contrast with terms related to provision and sustenance 
rather than honor. These z^2-synonyms stand in a basic “typolog- 
ical contrast” to terms and motifs resonant with the experience of 
“Joy” in the Hebrew Bible. The designation “typological contrast”, 
borrowed from Gary Anderson, refers to a whole set of related 
terms that can be grouped in opposition to another, but that func- 
tion together as one conceptual set. In the examples above, 
wia-synonyms designated diminishment or deprivation associated 
with natural disasters (locusts, famine, and drought). Quite log- 
ically, therefore, the cessation of t^3 and its synonyms coincides 
with the return of sustaining provisions lost to the diminished per- 
son. For example, Joel 2,26-27 contrasts a state of perpetual wn 
with the satisfaction of eating. Isa 65,13 demonstrates that #12 can 
stand in contrast to behaviors associated with joy and provision, 
such as eating, drinking and rejoicing”. The psalmist similarly jux- 
taposes the state of #12 associated with famine and the reception of 
abundant provision. 

Another important typological polarity exists between W2- 
synonyms and the experience of divine help or protection“. States 


this position, see the recent article by Y. AVRAHAMI, “#2 in the Psalms — 
Shame or Disappointment?" JSOT 34 (2010) 295-313. 

^ [ borrow this language from G.A. ANDERSON, “The Praise of God as 
Cultic Event”, Priesthood and Cult in Ancient Israel (eds. G.A. ANDERSON - 
S.M. OLYAN) (JSOTSS 125; Sheffield 1991) 25. Anderson details the 
typological opposition between the behaviors associated with joy (eating, 
drinking, festal attire, anointing with oil and bathing, sexual union, singing 
praise) and those associated with mourning (fasting, rending garments, putting 
dust on one' head, sexual continence, lamenting) found throughout the 
Hebrew Bible. 

“Tn other words, tì operates within Anderson’s typological contrast 
between the pleasures of joy (eating, drinking, rejoicing) and the behaviors 
associated with mourning (hunger, thirst and 52). 

4 Translation and emphasis mine. On provision vs. deprivation, see also 
Hos 2,5. 

^ E.g., mwa, mp, non, se^, maw, discussed by AVRAHAMI, “wa in the 
Psalms", 302-304, though without attention to physical features. Her study 
aims to establish that 2 often means “to be disappointed". While her study 
goes a long way toward critiquing the viability of the shame-honor antinomy, 
wia-synonyms often denote behaviors or states that are far less “internal” to 
the person. 
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of security and deliverance contrast sharply with wia-synonyms and 
other terms belonging to a domain that I call the “semantics of 
disaster" ^. This semantic domain includes the verbs nnn (“be 
shattered, ruined” 12x), mo (“turn back [in defeat]” 8x), Tax 
(*destroy" 4x), 17% (“devastate” 3x), “w> (“stumble” 3x), 772 (“be 
terrified” 2x), "rs (“be in terror” 3x), and other such terms that 
occur less frequently. Because 07> and other terms like "ar rarely 
occur independently of 512%, it is important to understand these 
three terms in connection with their broader word-field to avoid 
circular semantic reasoning. 

In order to explore more deeply the contrast between w2- 
synonyms and protection/deliverance, it is necessary to examine 
several specific texts where we can observe the fuller phenomenon. 
In 1 Sam 25, David requests quid pro quo food for his men from 
the wealthy, but foolish, Nabal (vv. 7-8). In his request, David 
appeals to the fact that his “mighty men" had provided protection 
for Nabal’s shepherds, stating explicitly that 23225 (“we did them 
no harm"; 25,7b) so that his men could freely tend to their sheep. 
After Nabal spurns this appeal and David prepares for retaliatory 
measures, one of Nabal's messengers urges Abigail that the 
shepherds had “suffered no harm [1n?>7]” from David's men. In 
fact, David's men were a protective wall by day and night so that 
Nabal's men could attend to their sheep ^. 


5 AVRAHAMI, “W2 in the Psalms", 301, suggests that wia-synonyms in the 
Psalms “belong to the larger semantic field of ‘worthlessness’ in the Hebrew 
Bible”, though the lexical examples she gives do not fit well “worthlessness”. 

^5tà occurs 15x with the verb 05> and 14x with the verb "ar. 

# Though most versions recognize the physical meaning of 272 in vv. 7 
and 15, there is a tendency for those invested in the sociological shame-honor 
polarity to seize upon the presence of “shame terminology" in this passage. 
For example, G. STANSELL, “Honor and Shame in the David Narratives”, 
Semeia 68 (1994) 55-79, translates 957 in v. 7 as “we did not shame them” 
and goes on to state that taking Nabal's sheep would have brought dishonor to 
the wealthy man. See also, M.S. ODELL, “The Inversion of Shame and 
Forgiveness in Ezekiel 16.59-63", JSOT 56 (1992) 104; G.G. NicoL, “David, 
Abigail and Bathsheba, Nabal and Uriah: Transformations within a Triangle", 
SJOT 12 (1998) 130-145. 

48 The hophal form of 25> was also used in Jer 14,4 to depict the response 
of the servants to the empty cisterns. Texts where wn and 09> appear in 
conjunction include Ezr 9,6; Job 19,3; Ps 35,4; 40,15; 69,7; 70,3; Isa 41,11; 
45,16; 50,7; 54,4; Jer 14,3; 22,22; 31,19. 
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The story is clear that David wanted physical goods because of 
the physical protection he provided for Nabal’s men, and that 
Nabal should not harm David because David never harmed 
Nabal’s men. This is why the servants go on to state that David 
was like a vigilant wall “both by day and by night” so that they 
and their flocks were not harmed by animals or humans. The 
servants’ use of 21557 denotes the absence of physical harm and 
not dishonor. There are certainly shame-honor dynamics at play 
between David and Nabal elsewhere in the story at the connotative 
level, and scholars are correct to point those out. However, the 
construction 0133727 denotes the absence of physical harm that 
resulted from the physical protection of David’s men“. 


1. Isa 1,29 


Oppositions between wia-synonyms and protection motifs 
likewise recur in prophetic critiques of foreign political alliances, 
idols, or false prophets®. According to the biblical prophets, all 
such objects of trust would ultimately fail in the Day of Judgment 
precisely because they lacked any real power vis-a-vis Yahweh. 
Thus, the prophets engaged in a two-fold process of exposing false 
power and revealing the logical end of Israel’s policies of escape 
and protection. It is within the matrix of that prophetic strategy 
that we often observe the use of t^2-synonyms. 

For example, in Isa 1,27-29 we read that when Yahweh comes 
to visit Zion, its inhabitants would be “ashamed of” (*wi2) their 
illicit sacred objects, and would “blush” (*75m) because of their 
illicit cultic sites. The use of such “shame” rhetoric in the face of 
certain death and ruin seems out of place, and indeed, there is 
good reason to rethink our translation and understanding of these 
terms. 


^ À similar use of the hiphil 25> occurs in Judges 18,7, which nicely 
illustrates the contrast between security and 27>. In that verse we read about 
the inhabitants of Laish, who were “living securely [n»277n29v] ... at rest and 
secure [mua], with no one harming [r'25 yw] anything in the land". For a 
discussion of this text, see J. BARR, Comparative Philology and the Text of 
the Old Testament (Oxford 1968) 14-15, who critiques the use of Arabic 
cognates meaning “speak”, and the LXX B text, to explain this passage. 

> E.g., Isa 44,20; Jer 10,14; 51,17. 
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Several clues in Isa 1,27-31 suggest that 2° denotes a process of 
ruin that results from clinging to the wrong sources of protection. 
Indeed, impending destruction forms the theme of this final stanza 
(1,27-31) that stretches from 1,2-31°!. Verse 27 begins by announcing 
Zion's redemption, but advances in vv. 28-31 by proclaiming 
destruction for “rebels and sinners”. The archetypal “rebels and 
sinners” are those who “seek to obtain” ® terebinths, and “choose” 
sacred gardens. Following the idolatry-as-dehumanization topos 
found throughout the Hebrew Bible, the prophet proceeds in v. 30 to 
announce that those who cling to terebinths and sacred gardens end 
up “like a terebinth, whose foliage is withered”, and “like a garden 
without any water”. In addition, they will “burn ... with no one to 
quench them”. The prophet’s point is not that cultic devotees end up 
“blushing” and “feeling ashamed” about their religious deviance, 
but rather that they end up facing destruction like the objects to 
which they cling (cf. Isa 66,17). 

Second, it is likely that the verb ^en in 1,29b denotes a 
physiological affect akin to "melting in fear" rather than a 
psychological affect like “blushing” or “turning red in shame”. 
The pairing of an with W2 is telling. When wia and its parallel 
terms refer to facial coloration they typically depict its loss. In Isa 
29,22, for instance, the verb 2° is paired with the inflected verb 
vmm (“to turn pale"). Similarly, in Isaiah 19,9 W2 stands parallel to 
yn (“to become white”). These terms clearly operate according 
to the physiology of doom rather than shame, indicating that if ^en 


5 BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1-39, 176. Blenkinsopp arranges 1,2-31 into a 
series of eight stanzas (vv. 2-3; 4; 5-6; 7-9; 10-17; 18-20; 21-26; 27-31). 

? The verb here is ar, often translated as “desire”, is a very ‘“‘material’ 
verb” according to D. TALLEY, “nn”, NIDOTTE II, 167. It has as its object 
very material realities (land, wealth, agriculture, etc.), and likely connotes a 
desire to obtain. Thus, the prophet's indictment in line a is a neat contrast. 
That which Israel desired to obtain would vanish. 

5 Hos 9,10b links the nominal nv2 with idolatry: “But they came to Baal- 
Peor, and consecrated themselves to a thing of shame, and became detestable 
like the thing they loved"; Note also the use of z^3-synonyms to depict the 
fate of those who cling to idols in Ps 97,7; Isa 42,17; 44,11; 45,16-17; cf. Hab 
2,18. 

5 Cf. H. WILDBERGER, Isaiah 1-12. A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 
1991) 74; BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1-39, 6, 179. 

5 Here following the reading of 1QIsa* which employs the verbal form 
yan against the MT nominal "m. 
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denotes a facial manifestation, it is that of horror or fear. This is a 
subtle, but significant, distinction from the physiology of shame. 
Namely, ^en and WI are responses appropriate to calamity, 
whether from famine or punishment (Isa 33,9), as suggested in the 
following translation of Isaiah 1,29: 

Indeed you will be diminished (wan) 

because of the terebinths you pursued; 


You will melt in fear (MANN) 
because of the gardens which you chose. 


III. Borderline Case 


This study would be imbalanced if it did not account for texts 
where the psycho-social and physical planes overlap heavily. In 
this section, I will analyze Num 12,14 in order to show the benefits 
and limits of my attention to denotative and connotative values. 
This verse occurs in the context of Aaron's and Miriam's 
challenge of Moses' authority after Miriam becomes smitten with 
leprosy. In Num 12,14 God tells Moses that if Miriam's father had 
“spit” in her face she would have “borne her shame [ni. 22] for 
seven days". Therefore, she should be shut outside of the camp 
(ni. xon) for seven days just like someone with a skin disease. To 
explain the analogy of a father spitting in a daughter's face, 
commentators usually turn to Deut 25,9, Isa 50,6 and Job 30,10, 
where spitting serves as a way to shame another person”. In Deut 
25,9, a woman whose brother-in-law refuses to carry on his 
brother's lineage would “pull [the brother-in-law's] sandal off his 
foot [and] spit in his face". These public acts shun that brother-in- 
law and bring a cursed name upon his household: “The Family of 
the Unsandaled" (Deut 25,10). In Isa 50,6-7 the speaker can only 
avoid “being humiliated” or “shamed” by the enemy's “spit” and 
“insults” because of the Lord's help. Job 30,10 depicts Job’s 
alienation from his friends by their willingness to spit in his face. 


5 This translation of mine accords most readily with WILLIAMSON, Isaiah 
1-27, 147-148, more objective rendering. 

5 B.A. LEVINE, Numbers 1-20 (AB 4a; New York 1993) 333; 
TR. ASHLEY, The Book of Numbers (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1993) 228; 
J. MitGrom, Numbers (Philadelphia, PA 1990) 98. 
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Thus, in the three texts typically invoked to explain Num 12,14, 
spitting denotes a process of social exclusion. Only in Deut 25,9 
does spitting also involve ritual proceedings. 

In light of these texts, several features of Num 12,14 emerge. 
First, Num 12,14 presupposes a specific social custom of shunning 
that is not explained, but that bears similarity with other texts 
where spitting denotes social exclusion. Similar to those other 
contexts, the act of spitting suggests the father’s ability to disgrace 
his daughter, presumably for improprieties®. Because Miriam 
challenged Moses' divinely-deputized authority, according to the 
text's logic she needed to be socially excluded. 

However (second), in contrast to the parallel texts, Num 12,14 
imagines a father shunning his daughter for a prescribed period of 
time. Nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible is someone “ashamed” 
(using 07> or w2) for a set period. The time-frame of “seven days" 
outside the camp usually denotes a period of purification or quar- 
antine for uncleanness (Lev 12,2; 13,4; 14,2-4). Given the priestly 
context of Numbers, it is not clear whether her seven day exclusion 
was for ritual impurity or social disgrace. Lev 15,8 discusses impu- 
rities caused by spitting, though specifically from one who is al- 
ready unclean. To return to the crucial question of this essay, what 
process does the verb denote? Does 0%>n denote her social dis- 
grace or period of physical quarantine for impurity? We are left 
with two possibilities that depend on one's preunderstanding of the 
niphal verb 09>. That is, 07>n may denote either the social exclu- 
sion of a father's daughter or her ritual quarantine “outside the 
camp" for pollution. In the latter case, the verb n>n should be 
rendered “let her be diminished in the manner of a leper”, that is, 
with torn clothes, disheveled hair, covered face, and detention out- 


58 The analogy in Num 12,14 puts Moses in the authoritative role of the 
father even though Miriam was his sister. 

5 In Numbers, the phrase 7 ymn (outside the camp) refers to a place 
for things defiled, where one who is in a state of uncleanness goes for a set 
period of time in order to avoid contaminating the camp. In Num 5,3-4 we 
read that lepers, those with a discharge, and those unclean because of a corpse 
are to be expelled from the camp (mnn? ymn) in order to avoid bringing 
defilement on the camp. Interestingly, in the first six instances of the phrase 
mina? pina in Numbers, God directly intervenes to enact judgment on particular 
individuals, whether those with impurities (5,3.4), Miriam (12,14.15), or the 
man who violated the Sabbath (15,35.36), by casting them mnn? ymn. 
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side the camp for seven days (Lev 13,4.45). That the text draws an 
analogy between spitting and skin disease (Num 12,12-14) might 
favor the physical-ritual interpretation of the verb 252, though we 
cannot be certain in light of the parallels that refer to social 
exclusion. 

A third option emerges, however, if we consider the possibility 
that a social infraction was treated according to the rules of purity 
because that social infraction affected the body. It is possible that 
her father's spit rendered her impure and for the designated period 
of seven days. According to this third option, spitting was a social 
act that rendered a person physically impure, just as Miriam's 
challenge of Moses’ authority was a social infraction that resulted in 
a defiling skin disease. The verb 273 is thus appropriate for denoting 
a social process with physical effects. A woman is “diminished” by 
her father's spit in both a social and physical sense. 

In sum, z»»n in Num 12,14 may denote social and/or ritual 
diminishment. Social diminishment marks the nature of an 
individual's relationship to the community (a relational process). 
Ritual diminishment marks the ontological status of an individual 
vis-à-vis the cult and their ritualized physical state of abasement (an 
ontological state). While at a secondary level, ritual exclusion may 
mark social relationships, we must be careful to specify whether we 
are talking about the denotation or connotation of a particular act. 
Whether we settle on a social or physical interpretation of 2755, the 
importance of this exercise is to observe the kinds of questions that 
open up when we resist the confines of the social-psycho “shame” 
paradigm when analyzing the #12-synonyms. 


This essay calls attention to the physical dimensions of w2- 
synonyms in the Hebrew Bible. Again, my purpose is not to rule 
out social or psychological conceptions of wia-synonyms, but 
rather to set such meanings in concert with their physical 
dimensions. I argued that physical diminishment is primary to w2- 
synonyms in at least two contexts: First, in contexts of drought or 
famine, writers employ the tñ2-synonyms to depict states of 
deprivation. Second, I suggested that wia-synonyms often occur in 
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opposition to “refuge” language, and that the process described by 
a given wia-synonyms is frequently the removal of one's assumed 
refuge and the resultant vulnerable or exposed state. Also, ©2- 
synonyms frequently presuppose a prior state of provision. To be 
“shamed”, is to lose those elements essential to survival and 
therefore to face danger. Accordingly, honor vs. shame is not the 
only (or best!) paired opposition for understanding t2-synonyms. 
In many cases, the primary opposition is between safety and 
exposure to harm, and between provision and deprivation. 

This initial study lays out some key, but relatively under- 
developed, physical aspects of #12-synonyms in the Hebrew Bible. 
Future work will need to delineate more precisely that range of these 
terms in description of such physical phenomena, and explore 
whether other ancient cultures employ cognate terms in congruent 
Ways. 

But beyond philological redefinitions, this study has also 
suggested a need to reconsider the processes that so-called shame 
terminology describes. In other words, we need to consider occasions 
where z2-synonyms denote physical phenomena that are, at a 
secondary connotative level, socially shameful, and other occasions 
where at denotative level, those verbs mark psychological or social 
shame. Just because an event involves the loss of status, or seems like 
it would evoke negative self-evaluation, it does not necessarily follow 
that wia-synonyms describe those processes. In many cases, W2- 
synonyms explicitly mark physical misfortunes that only implicitly 
involve such psycho-social processes. 


Emory University Matthew J. LYNCH 
Atlanta, GA 30322, USA 


SUMMARY 


Psychological and social paradigms have dominated translations and interpretations 
of shame terminology in the Hebrew Bible. Scholars often adopt modern notions 
of shame as either internal feelings of worthlessness or external social sanction, 
and then apply those notions to the biblical text. I suggest that there is need to re- 
evaluate whether or not such psychological and social frames are appropriate to 
biblical terminology of shame. My essay contends that shame terms, such as wa, 
272, and their cognates and synonyms, frequently denote the experience of 
“diminishment” or “harm” in ways far more physical than typically reflected in 
modern renderings. 


Malky-sedeq, “unto”, profeta-araldo, 
sacerdote e re nel giubileo escatologico (11QMelch IL,2-14)' 


Il presente articolo si inserisce nell’ambito degli studi sul messia- 
nismo giudaico pre-cristiano, in particolare nei mss. di Qumran, ed 
è correlato alla specifica concezione deterministico-dualistica 
qumraniana. In tale ambito, la figura di Malky-sedeq (773 ^275)? in 
11QMelch costituisce un tassello prezioso nella conoscenza dello 
sfondo religioso-culturale del messianismo cristiano. 

Pertanto, sono oggetto specifico dell'articolo il singolare titolo 
Malky-sedeq e il rapporto con gli uomini della sua “parte” (70, 
cf. 11QMelch IL8), entrambi di difficile interpretazione’. Nel 
manoscritto in oggetto, databile intorno alla meta del I sec. a.C.4, 
tale relazione è presentata in termini di liberazione ed espiazione 
in contesto escatologico. Al fine di comprendere la natura del 


! La presente ricerca costituisce un approfondimento della tesi dottorale, 
nella quale un capitolo è dedicato alla simbologia delle sorti e delle vesti nei 
manoscritti di Qumran. Cf. A. CAVICCHIA, Le sorti e le vesti. La «Scrittura» 
alle radici del messianismo giovanneo tra re-interpretazione e adempimento: 
Sal 22(21) a Qumran e in Giovanni (Tesi Gregoriana 181; Roma 2010). 

?Per facilità di lettura in italiano si usa una traslitterazione libera del 
titolo pis "27n. 

Il termine >>, “sorte”, “spartizione mediante la sorte", “designa la 
sorte che viene gettata per prendere determinate decisioni”. Si nota anche 
l’uso traslato del termine con il significato di “porzione”, “sorte”, “destino”, 
spostando l’accento dall’oggetto utilizzato per gettare la sorte alla realta stessa 
sulla quale la sorte viene gettata. Nei mss. Qumran assume il senso di “deci- 
sione”, “posizione” o “ufficio” nell’ambito della comunita, “partito” o 
“appartenenza”, “destino”, “formazione militare". Cf. H.H. SCHMID, “9752” 
goral", Dizionario Teologico dell'Antico Testamento (eds. E. JENNI - 
C. WESTERMANN) (Torino 1978-1982) I, 358-359. Dommerhausen e Lich- 
tenstein considerano l'uso di >> in relazione ad altre modalità divinatorie. Cf. 
W. DOMMERHAUSEN, “9719”, TWAT, I, col. 992; J. LINDBLOM, “Lot-Casting in 
the Old Testament", VT 12 (1962) 170; M. LICHTENSTEIN, “Lots. Biblical 
Data", EncJud 13, 218. 

^ Cf. F Garcia MARTÍNEZ - E.J. TIGCHELAAR - A.S. VAN DER WOUDE 
(eds.), “11QMelchizedek”, Qumran Cave 11. II. 11Q2-18, 11Q20-31 (DJD 
XXIII; Oxford 1998) 223. 
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personaggio di Malky-sedeq, dopo aver evidenziato la debolezza 
dell'ipotesi che lo identifica con YHWH stesso, si presentano 
alcune riflessioni metodologiche e l'analisi di 11QMelch IL2-14: in 
quest'ultima si affronterà, da una parte, la relazione tra Malky- 
sedeq e il suo ^», e dall'altra, il senso dell'espiazione e della libe- 
razione escatologica soprattutto alla luce dei testi citati in 
11QMelch IL8c-13 (cf. Sal 7,82). 

Prima di entrare nel merito, si presenta il testo 11QMelch 
IL2-14, maggiormente trattato, con una nostra traduzione?: 


n[n ax vom nnn Ox WDR omen pun] Dart mwa ON UNI DE... P 
DN DW xi pa Jaw un 7 nen 553 0: maw [nones 227]? 
neee[ SOP x VIN n nra 
óew[.. Jour amavi 52 guys moaned. mwa 7]^ 
SW pa[s on n]om nim ef... RTS pis ^225 nomm p] wand nomme? 
DT Ron Jano 2ws5 MT nen? wp) man ox nemus 
mnm mm apa mph nmm 
af omas e» mov nzjen nn person Yarn yaw’ 
resi 22M] 3] 
n[m]?» of .. ]pos[ "on Saal osp mx] o3 7 2» 12 na! 
x2 mam[p» PI J>, ID 
meon noon» ox wp ofp vw] pis 2205 px ND ppi mo? 
mp5 UND 
Don pal OX n]»3 asf] D'OR Tox SN 797 vv vos? 
FT? ajax von maw 
wn of yw um Say wavin no s n] om DD po DN HAN DV! 
no[o w] 
Dos] Ox "pina n[nh los of .. Sur don ^mm Ont 5:53 5» nea? 
byb Ta nappy ness Bv 2] pawn opi mph pos om? 
Don ^m] 55 vm 
Jam Ox a DDE .. wis mo[m pon] os 72 192" 


? e che dice: in [questo] anno di giubileo [tornerete ciascuno al 
proprio possesso e riguardo ad esso dice: e questa 

3 [è la parola del condono]: ogni creditore condonerà ciò che ha 
dato [al suo compagno e non si opprimerà il proprio compagno e il 
fratello poiché è stato proclamato] un condono 

4per Dio. La sua interpretazione riguarda gli ultimi giorni 
riguardo i deportati, che [...] e che 


5Il testo ebraico è trascritto secondo l’edizione ufficiale DJD e non 
riporta i segni che indicano le difficoltà testuali, per la cui discussione si 
rimanda alla medesima DJD. Cf. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ - TIGCHELAAR - VAN 
DER WOUDE, “11QMelchizedek”, DJD XXIII, 224-229. 
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$ i loro maestri sono stati nascosti e tenuti segreti e dalla eredità 
di Malky-sedeq, per[ché ...] ed essi sono l’eredi[tà di Malky-sedeq che 

6 farà tornare verso di essi. E proclama loro la libertà liberandoli 
[dal peso] di tutte le loro colpe. E [così avver]rà questo evento 

7 nella prima settimana del giubileo dopo no[ve gliubilei. E 
qu[esto sarà il giorno delle espia]zioni, la fine] del decimo [giu]bileo 

8 per espiare in esso tutti i figli della [luce e] gli uomin[i ] della 
parte di Ma/lky ]sedeq [...]]m su di [ess] At[...] secon[do] t[utte le 
lo]ro opere, perché 

? questo è il tempo dell'anno di grazia per Malky-sedeq e per le 
su[e schiere c]on i santi di Dio, esercitando il giudizio secondo quanto 
è scritto 

? su di lui nei canti di Davide che dice: Dio si alza nell'asse[m- 
blea di Dio] giudica in mezzo agli déi. E riguardo ad esso di[ce: e] su 
di essa 

! alle altezze, volgiti: Dio giudicherà i popoli e secondo quanto 
di[ce: fino a quando giu]dicherete iniquamente e davanti i malvagi 
sarete parz[iali se]lah. 

? La sua interpretazione riguarda Belial e gli spiriti della sua 
parte ch[e ...] nel [loro allontanarsi] dai comandi di Dio per [fare il 
male] 

5 E Malky-sedeq compirà la vendetta dei giudizi di Di[o e in quel 
giorno libe]re[rà dalla mano di] Belial e dalla mano di tutti gli s[piriti 
della sua parte] 

^ E in suo aiuto saranno tutti gli dèi [di giustizia ed e]gli [è colui 


che ...] tutti 1 figli di Dio. 


I. La dubbia identificazione di Malky-sedeq: 
messia celeste o Dio stesso? 


Sin dall'inizio della sua pubblicazione 11QMelch ha richiamato 
su di sé notevole attenzione a causa della misteriosa descrizione di 
Malky-sedeq. Questi, nel contesto selezionato, è strettamente 
connesso al termine >>, nei confronti del quale svolge la significa- 
tiva azione del *kpr, una espiazione-perdono (cf. 11QMelch IL, 7-8). 

Il legame tra Malky-sedeq ed il suo “possesso” è espresso 
tramite i termini MX, “possesso”, mom, “proprietà ereditaria”, e 
53 (cf. rr. 2.5.8). Tuttavia, la questione più importante per 
comprendere tale relazione, coinvolgendo maggiormente gli 
studiosi del frammento, consiste proprio nell’identificazione di 
Malky-sedeq. La spiegazione più accreditata a riguardo, che vede 
in Malky-sedeq una entità “celeste”, si fonda sull’attribuzione al 
personaggio di funzioni solitamente proprie dell’agire divino e 
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sulla sua somiglianza con altri personaggi svolgenti funzioni 
analoghe in riferimento al 79», gli “appartenenti” a Dio: il principe 
della luce (cf. 1QS HI,30; CD V,18; IQM XIILIO) e l’angelo 
Michele (cf. IQM XVII,6-7)°. 

Manzi, evidenziate le incertezze di tale interpretazione, ha 
proposto che la denominazione Malky-sedeq in 11QMelch abbia un 
carattere etimologico, diventando così un termine teoforo, da iden- 
tificare quindi, con ^x, Dio stesso’. 

Piü recentemente, García Martínez e Tantlevskij hanno 
proposto l'identificazione di Malky-sedeq con un messia celeste, 
ritenendo 11QMelch come espressione della comunità di Qumran, 
da leggersi, quindi, in correlazione con altri testi della medesima. 
Sono reputati significativi, inoltre, l'amplificazione della figura 
redentrice nel Giudaismo pre-cristiano, che introduce caratteri non- 
umani legati al titolo messianico, e la definizione messianica del 
messaggero descritto in Is 61,1, del quale 11QMelch offre una 
interpretazione®. 

Diversi elementi inducono ad individuare in Malky-sedeq una 
figura distinta da Dio. In primo luogo, nella r. 6, la funzione di 
annunciare la liberazione conferita a Malky-sedeq & chiaramente 
ispirata all’invio messianico di Is 61,1, implicando quindi che Dio 
sia mandante di un altro personaggio. Anche nella r. 13 Malky- 
sedeq è indicato come l'esecutore dei giudizi divini’. Un ulteriore 


é La proposta dell'editore è stata trasmessa ai successivi studi sul mano- 
scritto. Manzi enuclea le diverse posizioni degli studiosi intorno a quattro tipi 
di identificazione: storica, celeste, simbolica ed etimologica. Cf. A.S. vAN 
DER WOUDE, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlösergestalt in den neugefun- 
denen eschatologischen Midraschim aus Qumran-Hóhle XI", OTS 14 (1965) 
367-368; F. MAanzı, Melchisedek e l'angelologia nell'Epistola agli Ebrei e a 
Qumran (AnBib 136; Roma 1997) 101. 

? Cf. Manzi, Melchisedek, 63-76. 

s Cf. F GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Las tradiciones sobre Melquisedec en los 
manuscritos de Qumran” Bib 81 (2000) 71; LR. TANTLEVSKU, Melchizedek 
Redivivus in Qumran. Some Peculiarities of Messianic Ideas and Elements of 
Mysticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Numero speciale della rivista The Qumran 
Chronicle 12/1 (2004) 24-25. 

° Si ritiene la costruzione congetturale degli editori riguardo i giudizi 
divini nella grafia ^]x awn. È possibile riconoscere lo stesso tipo di differen- 
ziazione nella riga 10, in cui l’esercito di Malky-sedeq è posto insieme ai santi 
di Dio: se non si fosse trattato di due figure diverse non ci sarebbe stato 
bisogno di menzionare Dio, sarebbe stato sufficiente un secondo suffisso 
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elemento a sfavore dell'interpretazione divina si rinviene nella 
r. 14: nonostante la parziale corruzione della r. 13, il soggetto del- 
l'azione è evidentemente Malky-sedeq; di seguito, nella r. 14, è 
affermato che in suo aiuto accorrerano tutti gli dèi. Purtroppo la 
determinazione del costrutto “Ox è corrotta, ma è presumibile il 
senso di figure angeliche venute in aiuto a Malky-sedeq. Conside- 
rando la rappresentazione qumraniana di un Dio assoluto e total- 
mente al di sopra delle parti, appare molto difficile che sia Lui a 
beneficiare dell’aiuto di altri dèi sul campo di battaglia. Semmai, 
esattamente al contrario, è lui il soggetto dell’aiuto, in contesti ove 
spesso emerge la figura del principe della luce, quale mediatore 
dell’aiuto divino, a favore dell'umanità intera o del solo orante. 
Infine, considerando altri manoscritti di Qumran, l’opposizione 
di Malky-sedeq a Belial e la presenza dei due eserciti celesti 
lasciano propendere per la similitudine con la visione cosmica 
dualistica propria del Trattato dei due spiriti (cf. 1QS III-IV)”. 
In relazione a quanto emerso, si prospettano due importanti 
nodi metodologici. Il primo riguarda l'utilizzo di altri manoscritti 
reperiti a Qumran per l'esegesi di questo testo. Infatti, la differente 
impostazione metodologica tra Manzi, che tende a disgiungere 1 
diversi testi asserendone l'autonomia interpretativa, e García 
Martínez che, al contrario, ne afferma la contiguità, ha condotto, 
come intuibile, a differenti spiegazioni”. Il secondo aspetto 


possessivo (cf. r. 9). La distinzione dei personaggi è notata anche da van de 
Water; cf. R. VAN DE WATER, “Michael or Yhwh? Toward Identifying 
Melchizedek in 11Q13", JSPE 16 (2006) 78. 

Cf. G.C. XERAVITS, King, Priest, Prophet. Positive Eschatological 
Protagonists of the Qumran Library (STDJ 47; Leiden - Boston 2003) 73-74, 
n. 294; Manzi, Melchisedek, 56, n. 139; 91. 

! Manzi rimanda a dei testi biblici in cui Yhwh è destinatario dell'aiuto 
(cf. Gde 5,23; 6,31; Dt 33,26). Il contesto interno ai manoscritti di Qumran, 
tuttavia, non sembra supportare questa accezione pur compresa nel canone 
biblico. Per quanto riscontrato, nelle ricorrenze della radice *'zr possiamo 
notare che Dio è sempre soggetto dell'aiuto e non è mai inteso come colui che 
ha bisogno di esso: ció contrasta con la concezione teologica, addirittura 
deterministica, del Dio descritto nei mss. di Qumran. Cf. 1QS IIL24-25; IQM 
IVI13; XIL7-8; XIIL8.10.15; XVIL6; IQH X,34; XIIL6; XV23; 4Q160 fr. 3-5 
IL2; 4Q177 IV12.14; 4Q381 XV3; 4Q460 fr. 8 6. 

? Cf. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Las tradiciones sobre Melquisedec”, 73. 

5 Cf. Manzı, Melchisedek, 68, 101; GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Las tradiciones 
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concerne la valorizzazione del contesto dei brani scritturistici citati. 
García Martínez considera l'interpretazione dei testi citati secondo 
la modalità atomizzata dei pesharim, per cui ad ogni elemento del- 
la citazione (montagna, messaggero, ecc.) corrispondono altrettanti 
aspetti nella metafora (profeti, messia), moltiplicando cosi, forse in 
modo eccessivo, gli elementi da considerare". In realtà, i contesti 
dei passi biblici citati possono offrire la struttura di fondo atta a 
dar ragione degli aspetti più oscuri di 11QMelch, senza la necessità 
di moltiplicare 1 punti di applicazione tra citazione e testo reci- 
piente. 

Quindi, dal punto di vista metodologico, in questa ricerca si dà 
priorità al testo stesso; successivamente si considera il contesto dei 
brani biblici commentati e citati, con o senza formula introduttiva, 
tenendo conto che 11QMelch ne offre un'interpretazione. Tali testi 
pertanto possono essere determinanti per l'identificazione di 
Malky-sedeq. Infine, si esamineranno 1 manoscritti di Qumran che 
presentano affinità terminologiche con 11QMelch. 


II. Dio, Malky-sedeq ed il 2711: una triade problematica 


Per definire l'identità di Malky-sedeq & necessario spiegare la 
relazione triadica tra quest'ultimo, Dio e gli *uomini della sorte di 
Malky-sedeq” (r. 8: PIS `n 7mm wx). Oltre l’attribuzione a 
Malky-sedeq dei termini teofori (essenziale è l'assegnazione di 
omx del Sal 82,1 nella riga 10), in tale relazione è difficoltoso 
comprendere chi, tra Dio e Malky-sedeq, svolga l'attività sacerdo- 
tale, giuridica e militare a favore degli “appartenenti” a quest'ul- 
timo. 


1. La relazione tra Malky-sedeq ed il suo 7713 in 11QMelch IL2-6b 


Nelle righe 2-3a il ms. cita Lev 25,13; Dt 15,2, in cui è indetto 
l’anno giubilare durante il quale è proclamata la restituzione di 
ogni proprietà al possessore originario e il condono di ogni debito. 
Nel commento del manoscritto (cf. r. 4) il giubileo é applicato agli 


sobre Melquisedec", 71; TANTLEVSKIJ, Melchizedek Redivivus in Qumran, 7, 
21. 
4 Cf. GARCÍA MARTINEZ, “Las tradiciones sobre Melquisedec”, 78. 
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“ultimi giorni", solitamente intesi come eschaton^, e la libera- 
zione-condono del debito è attribuita ai prigionieri secondo la 
lettura congetturale in relazione a Is 61,1. Mediante la citazione 
isaiana, sebbene la r. 5 sia molto corrotta, si puó evincere che la 
restituzione della proprietà non è diretta a cose, bensi a persone, 
considerate la "proprietà" di Malky-sedeq, la quale attualmente 
subisce una sorta di cattività. Nella r. 6 tale prigionia è interpretata 
in senso morale, in quanto la liberazione proclamata-gridata da 
Malky-sedeq coincide con il condono, ovvero perdono delle colpe. 
La restituzione della libertà implica per il p7s ’>?n 20 un ritorno 
di appartenenza a Malky-sedeq (cf. r. 6). 

Evidentemente, il concetto di "restituzione" comprende in sé 
una relazione di appartenenza originaria, fondata su una decisione 
divina. Il parallelo tra proprietà (mm) e decisione divina proprio 
nella modalità con cui è stata suddivisa la proprietà in Israele 5, 
richiama l'uso del termine 7%, “sorte”, che in tale contesto (cf. 
11QMelch 118.12) assume la chiara delineazione di decisione 
divina, con la relativa ripartizione dualistica dell'umanità tra bene 
e male. È così evocata la dottrina dei due spiriti e dei due mon, 
gli “appartenenti” alla luce o alla tenebra, propria del Trattato dei 
due spiriti (cf. 1QS IV,24-26). 

Nelle rr. 4; 6; 9; [18].[20] è ripetutamente citato Is 61,1-3, in 
cui lo spirito di YHWH è riversato su un personaggio per una speci- 
fica missione: nel discorso in prima persona tale figura definisce la 
propria relazione con YHWH in termini di “unzione” (cf. Is 61,1: 
*msh). Sebbene sia difficile determinare se questo passo tratti di 
una "figura messianica" vera e propria", tuttavia, l’inviato della 


5 Cf. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Las tradiciones sobre Melquisedec”, 72, n. 12. 
Si veda anche la bibliografia ivi indicata sull'argomento. 

16 Cf. Nm 26,53-56; 33,53; 34,13; Gs 14,2; 15,1; 16,1; 17,1; 18,2.5-11; etc. 

"Cf. Is 61,1a; Fitzmyer in particolare nega la presenza di un messia in 
senso stretto nel libro di Isaia in modo complessivo; cf. J.A. FITZMYER, The 
One Who Is to Come (Grand Rapids, MI - Cambridge, UK 2007) 42-43. E 
necessaria un'estrema cautela nell'individuare brani a carattere “messianico”. 
Tuttavia, 11QMelch testimonia che il personaggio in Is 61,1-3, inviato da 
Yawn (*msh) abbia ispirato almeno questo passo. È noto, inoltre, che il 
messianismo non presenta caratteristiche univoche. In senso estremo, ci si puó 
perfino domandare se sia mai possibile reperire nello sviluppo cosi complesso 
della letteratura biblica ed extra-biblica un concetto di “‘Messiah’ in the 
narrow sense". 
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profezia isaiana, è “unto” per diverse funzioni elencate da verbi 
all’infinito preceduti da /amed. La prima attività specifica è 
l'annunzio ai poveri (cf. Is 61,1: *bsr), cui segue la cura dei cuori 
spezzati e la proclamazione della liberazione dei prigionieri. 

E certo che a Malky-sedeq sia applicata la profezia riguardo 
l'*unto" di Is 61,1 e che egli non possa essere identificato con 
YHWH, suo mandante mediante l'investitura espressa dal verbo 
*msh. 


2. Condono ed espiazione-perdono: funzione sacerdotale di Malky- 
sedeq (cf. 110Melch II, 6c-8) 


In 11QMelch IL6c-8, la restituzione dell'anno giubilare coin- 
cide con lo yom kippur (cf. r. 7), nel quale è svolta la funzione 
sacerdotale, espressa di nuovo dal termine 752°, *kpr, inf. cst (cf. 
righe 7-8). Tale forma, acquista senso se considerata al piel, con il 
significato di “fare ammenda”, “espiare”, nel senso sia di “espia- 
zione", sia di “perdono”; essa può quindi essere attribuita nuova- 
mente ad una figura umana o a Dio stesso". 

Essendo lacunoso il testo di 11QMelch, per spiegarne il senso 
tutti gli autori si rivolgono al di fuori di esso. Manzi e Van de 
Water riconoscono che l'azione dell'espiazione spetta principal- 
mente a Dio”. Il rapporto tra espiazione (2525) e “sorte” (7712) è 
presente in 1QS 11,2.5.8 (cf. 4Q257 II,1.5): nelle righe 2 e 5 è rico- 
noscibile la concezione dualistica propria della Regola della comu- 
nità, espressa mediante il termine ©. Tra le maledizioni, il 
sacerdote impreca affinché Dio non perdoni espiando le colpe del 


» cc 


8 Appare fuori luogo il significato al qal, smear, “spalmare”, “imbrat- 
tare”, o pitch, “piantare”, oppure al piel, appease, cover with something, 
"coprire con qualcosa". Si possono vedere i numerosi riferimenti a cui 
rimanda Clines, sia in testi in cui Dio é soggetto, sia ove vi sono soggetti 
umani. Cf. D.J.A. CLINES (ed.), The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (Shef- 
field 1998) IV, 455. Per una sintesi sull'uso del termine nell'AT si veda 
P. GARNET, “Atonement: Qumran and the New Testament", The Bible and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (Waco, TX, 2006) III, 359-360. 

VII rimando a IQDM (1Q22) IILA-IVII, spec. IIL7, ove Dio benedice 
perdonando le colpe, è congetturale: z2^m]m» nx [p55 7699] onpox 25552 
oxi]. Cf. MANZI, Melchisedek, 76, n. 240. D. BARTHELEMY - J.T. MILIK, 
Qumran Cave I (DID I; Oxford 1955) 94-95; van DE WATER, “Michael or 
Yhwh?”, 80. 
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5052 omm (cf. 1QS IL8; 4Q257 ILS). In questo senso, la ricorrenza 
nella Regola potrebbe confermare tale interpretazione. Tuttavia, in 
1QS IIL11-12; IX, 4-5 è rilevata la funzione espiatoria della comu- 
nità medesima. La comunità di Qumran, non partecipando al culto 
del tempio, riteneva, infatti, che la lode e la vita perfetta potessero 
risultare esse stesse un sacrificio espiatorio (cf. 1QS IIL11-12; IX, 
4-5)”, 

Inoltre, l'azione espressa dalla radice *kpr è attribuita anche a 
figure di *unti", come testimonia CD XIV,19, testo frammentario, 
ma completato da 4Q266 fr.10 L12-13 e 4Q269 11 1 (testo sottoli- 
neato nella tabella; si veda anche 4Q541 fr.9 L2-3)?: 


CD XIV,18 D’navan cvm E questa è l'interpretazione dei 
[ypa 272 waw] 0x giudizi con cui [saranno giudi- 
cati per mezzo di essi nel tempo] 


CD XIV,19 [npun ma» 19 15097] [del male finché si ergerà il 
ony 252) nun pw |mes/sia di Aronne ed Israele e 
espierà le loro colpe 


Cade, dunque, l'attribuzione univoca a Dio dell'azione espressa 
tramite la radice *kpr, e la funzione dell'espiazione viene chiara- 
mente conferita alla comunità e ad un “unto”?. Inoltre, l’uso di 
*kpr è coerente con quanto espresso da 11QMelch stesso: se 


? Cf. B. Nitzan, Qumran Prayer and Religious Poetry. Translated from 
the Hebrew by Jonathan Chipman. Tefilat Kumran ve-shiratah be-zikatan 
la-Mikra (STDJ 12; Leiden 1994) 234. 

? Baumgarten approfondisce la concezione in era pre-cristiana di un 
messia che possa espiare le colpe. 4Q266 puó essere datato paleograficamente 
in età asmonea, nella prima metà o a metà del I sec. a.C. Cf. J.M. BAuM- 
GARTEN, “266. 4QDamascus Document”, Qumran Cave 4. XIII. The Dama- 
scus Document (4Q266-273) (DJD XVIII; Oxford 1996) 2; 26-30; 72-73, 
tavola XII; IDEM, “Messianic Forgiveness of Sin in CD 14:19 (4Q266 10 I 
12-13)", The Provo International Conference on the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds. 
D.W. Parry - E. ULRICH) (STDJ 30; Leiden 1999) 541-542; H.W.M Rez - 
J.M. BAUMGARTEN - J.H. CHARLESWORTH, “4Q266-273 (4QD**). Introduc- 
tion", The Dead Sea Scrolls (Ed. CHARLESWORTH) II, 1. 

2 Baumgarten nota che anche in CD XX,34 (= 4Q266 4 8) l'espiazione 
garantita da Dio è attuata dall'azione di un messia; cf. BAUMGARTEN, “266. 
4QDamascus Document*”, DJD XVIII, 73. 
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prigionia è metafora di peccato, conseguentemente la liberazione 
implica il medesimo aspetto morale di perdono e di espiazione. 

Dunque, in questo passaggio, 11QMelch assegna a Malky-sedeq 
due funzioni: quella di un *unto" che proclama la libertà e quella 
di un sacerdote che espia i peccati. 


3. Giudica Dio o Malky-sedeq? Le citazioni dei Sal 7 e 82 (cf. 
11QMelch IL8c-13) 


Alla fine della riga 8, la particella X>, con senso causale, intro- 
duce la spiegazione di questo evento, che coincide con l'anno “del 
beneplacito" di Malky-sedeq e delle sue schiere insieme ai santi di 
Dio (cf. r. 9). Sebbene congiunti, è possibile individuare due 
gruppi: “Malky-sedeq e le sue schiere” e “i santi di Dio”, i quali 
hanno il compito di far applicare il *giudizio". Questa complessa 
espressione è spiegata con una duplice citazione diretta, introdotta 
da una formula che si riferisce ai “canti di Davide” (cf. r. 10): i vv. 
1-2 del Sal 82, interpolati dai vv. 8b-9a del Sal 7, nei quali Dio 
stesso apporta il giudizio sulla terra. La doppia citazione è appli- 
cata a Belial ed agli spiriti del suo 5711 (cf. 11QMelch II,12) che si 
sono ribellati agli statuti divini. Infine, compare di nuovo Malky- 
sedeq, il quale si erge per compiere i giudizi divini (cf. r. 13); 
sempre nella r. 13, il termine “vendetta” (01) e il riferimento a 
“quel giorno", potrebbero rimandare nuovamente ad Is 61,2%. 
Secondo la ricostruzione degli editori, il compimento dei giudizi 
divini implica la liberazione da Belial e dal suo 7^» (cf. r. 13b). 

L'identificazione di Malky-sedeq con Dio si basa sul fatto che 
nelle rr. 9 e 13 Malky-sedeq sembra svolgere le funzioni divine 
relative all'applicazione della giustizia. Ció che apre all'ambiguità 
è l’attribuzione a Malky-sedeq dell'anno propizio che in Is 61,2 è 
proprio di YHwH (cf. 11QMelch IL9). Inoltre, l’attribuzione a 
Malky-sedeq della preposizione ^» con suffisso di 3^ pers. sing. in 
11QMelch II,9c-10a ha indotto per primo van der Woude ad identi- 
ficare Malky-sedeq con WTN, termine che apre la citazione del 
Sal 82,1, conferendogli cosi la natura sovrumana”. 


3 Il riferimento è certo per gli editori; cf. GARCIA MARTINEZ - TIGCHE- 
LAAR - VAN DER WOUDE, “11QMelchizedek”, DJD XXIII, 232. 

2 Cf. VAN DER WOUDE, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlösergestalt”, 
364. 
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In realtà, dal punto di vista sintattico, la preposizione >> può rife- 
rirsi a Malky-sedeq, ma più probabilmente richiama Dio, in quanto è 
il più vicino personaggio singolare menzionato (cf. r. 9b)?. Al di là 
di questo discutibile elemento, l’interpretazione divina di Malky- 
sedeq non considera il contesto dei Salmi citati, che offrono più 
verosimili spiegazioni. Entrambi i Salmi, infatti, menzionano l’atti- 
vità giudiziaria di YHWH, il quale, circondato dall'assemblea divina 
(cf. Sal 82,1) o dai popoli (cf. Sal 7,8), agisce nei confronti di terze 
persone, salvaguardando i poveri e condannando gli empi. I destina- 
tari dell’azione positiva divina allora sono: l’orante-povero nel Sal 7, 
identificato nell’intestazione del Salmo con il Re Davide medesimo 
insultato da Cus, il Beniaminita (cf. Sal 7,1) e il povero/orfano nel 
Sal 82,3. Destinatari del giusto giudizio quali operatori iniqui, sono 
invece le nazioni (cf. Sal 7,8-9) e l’assemblea divina (cf. Sal 82,1). 

Inoltre, nel Sal 82,1, Dio, nella sua attività giudiziaria, presiede 
la corte celeste, la quale è esortata ad emettere giudizi giusti nei 
confronti dei poveri (cf. vv. 3.5-6). È rilevante che l’implorazione 
del giudizio divino (*spf) chiude la composizione (cf. v 8), ricono- 
scendo a Dio il potere di “distribuire il possesso ereditario” tra le 
nazioni (qal di *nhl). 

Pertanto, nel contesto di 11QMelch H,10, Dio, in quanto 
proprietario originario e dispensatore dell'eredità della terra, puó 
esercitare il suo dominio nell'assemblea divina a favore di Malky- 
sedeq e del suo 5713, ovvero la sua proprietà, i poveri tenuti prigio- 
nieri. In questo modo Malky-sedeq diventa il beneficiario, oltreché 
l'esecutore, della giustizia divina. È quest’ultima, ovvero Dio 
stesso, a “restituire” a Malky-sedeq il suo possesso. 


2 Secondo Manzi, v^», nella r. 10, si riferisce Malky-sedeq, in relazione 
allo medesimo lessema nella r. 23, confermando in questo modo la sua tesi 
principale, che cioè Malky-sedeq e Dio sono identici. Tuttavia, per l’interpre- 
tazione del brano si ritiene determinante il modo con cui l’azione giudiziaria 
propria dei Sal 7 e 82 è applicata in 11QMelch a Dio, a Malky-sedeq, e ai 
diversi destinatari del giudizio. Inoltre, v^» nella r. 23 ha senso se indirizzato 
a Dio in quanto si tratta dei “giudizi di Dio, riguardo al quale è scritto: “regna 
il tuo Dio”. Per trovare la dizione Malky-sedeq occorre risalire alla r. 13, o, in 
modo del tutto congetturale, alla r. 25. Prima di Malky-sedeq, compare Belial 
nella r. 22, e prima ancora il “messia di spirito" nella riga 18. Cf. MANZI, 
Melchisedek, 66-67. 
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4. Un altro “unto”? (cf. 11OMelch IL13) 


Manzi e García Martínez hanno sostenuto che |’ “unto” 
menzionato nella riga 13 sia un soggetto distinto da Malky-sedeq e 
indichi il “profeta” che in 1QS IX,11 e CD VLII (cf. II,12) anticipa 
la missione dei messia di Aronne ed Israele. Forse si può rivalutare 
questa disgiunzione tra la funzione di Malky-sedeq individuata 
nelle righe 5-6 e la figura dell’“unto” di spirito nelle righe 19-20, 
in riferimento a Is 61,1%. 

Prima di interpretare 11QMelch alla luce del rapporto tra 
diverse figure e funzioni messianiche in altri testi reperiti a 
Qumran”, occorre sottolineare che Is 61,1-3 è considerato come 
testo ispiratore sia di 11QMelch 11,5-6, sia delle righe 13.19-20, 
sebbene non vi sia una esplicita formula introduttiva#. Il testo 
isaiano, in realtà, offre importanti piste interpretative. 

Come notato da Rainbow, è singolare che, pur riconoscendo il 
testo di Is 61,1-3 ripetutamente presente in 11QMelch, si tenda a 
moltiplicare le figure di riferimento. Infatti, l'annuncio della libera- 
zione (cf. r. 6), prima applicazione di Is 61,1, pare del tutto paral- 
lela alla proclamazione della pace (cf. r. 16) tratta da Is 52,7. E 
verosimile che l'espressione *unto di spirito" che compare alla 
riga 18 ([nhon men) richiami il testo citato all'inizio del brano, 
ovvero Is 61,1, che annuncia la liberazione dei prigionieri; in tal 
senso, 11QMelch potrebbe aver unito i due testi isaiani mediante la 
radice *bsr, che funge da “parola gancio””. 

Inoltre, è ragionevole ritenere che, una volta contestualizzati gli 
avvenimenti negli ultimi giorni, ovvero nell’eschaton, il testo parli 


2° Anche Fitzmyer ha proposto che l’unto di spirito possa coincidere con 
Malky-sedeq; cf. J.A. FITZMYER, “Further Light on Melchizedek from 
Qumran Cave 11”, JBL 86 (1967) 30, 40; IDEM, “Qumran Messianism”, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Christian Origins (SDSSRL; Grand Rapids, MI - 
Cambridge, UK 2000) 92-93. 

2? García Martínez rimanda a Am 5,26-27 citato in CD VILI3-VIILI, per 
completare poi la comprensione della figura messianica in 1QS IX,11 e 4Q521 
fr. 2 ILI-13; cf. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Las tradiciones sobre Melquisedec”, 
79-80. 

28 Gli editori riconoscono che Is 61,1-3 sia citato senza formula introdut- 
tiva nelle righe 4; 6; 9; 13; 18; 20. Cf. GaRCÍA MARTÍNEZ - TIGCHELAAR - 
VAN DER WOUDE, “11QMelchizedek”, DJD XXIII, 230-232. 

2 Cf. G.J. BROOKE, “Melchizedek (11QMelch)”, ABD IV, 687; 
P. RAINBOW, “Melchizedek as a Messiah at Qumran”, BBR 7 (1997) 189-191. 
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di un unico momento, quello finale, nel quale Dio emetterà il 
giudizio sulle “sorti” dell'umanità. Si tratta del medesimo 
"giorno" in cui Malky-sedeq proclamerà la libertà ai prigionieri: é 
il tempo dell'espiazione (cf. rr. 6; 7) in cui egli darà compimento 
ai giusti giudizi divini con la sconfitta di Belial (cf. r. 13) ed é lo 
stesso "giorno" della pace (r. 15), in cui il messaggero isaiano — 
nel ms. il medesimo Malky-sedeq — unto di spirito, proclamera il 
bene (cf. Is 52,7). 


III. Una proposta: un contesto di intronizzazione 


Alla luce delle precedenti considerazioni, 11QMelch potrebbe 
trovare una sua plausibile spiegazione in un contesto di intronizza- 
zione. D'altro canto, il Sal 110, unica reinterpretazione del Melchi- 
sedek di Gen 14 all'interno del canone, é un salmo regale che 
presenta un contesto di intronizzazione, in cui Yhwh impone il suo 
decreto sui nemici del re (cf. Sal 110,1). 

Un apparente ostacolo a tale spiegazione è dato dall’uso del 
termine 77m, la “inalienabile proprietà ereditaria”. Quest'ultima è 
identificata con Israele, la "proprietà" appartenente a Dio e mai 
attribuita a Davide, neanche qualora il re compia l'espiazione (cf. 
2 Sam 21,3)”. Inoltre, nei Salmi menzionati sono le nazioni a 
diventare possesso del re (cf. Sal 2,7). 

Tuttavia, in numerosi passi biblici Dio, unico sovrano e dispen- 
satore dei beni del creato, conferisce la “proprietà ereditaria”, a 
terze persone (*ntn + 75m; cf. Num 18,20-21). Tutta la distribu- 
zione del possesso della terra è fondata sull’autorità divina (cf. 
Num 26,53-54; 33,53; Dt 4,21.38; Gs 14,2), la quale stabilisce 
anche la modalità della divisione mediante la sorte (0711; cf. Num 
26,56; Gs 14,2; Num 26,52-53.56; 27,9-11). Oltre a ciò, pare 
evidente che, mediante l’unzione, Dio stabilisca Davide come prin- 
cipe su Israele, il quale è considerato “proprietà” di YHWH stesso 
(noni: 1 Sam 10,1). Un ulteriore riferimento all'unione tra YHWH, 
la sua proprietà e l’azione dell’espiazione compare in 2 Sam 21,3, 


3 Cf. GARCIA MARTÍNEZ - TIGCHELAAR - VAN DER WOUDE, “11QMel- 
chizedek”, DJD XXIII, 231; MANZI, Melchisedek, 86-87. 

311 Sam(LXX) 10,1 aggiunge rispetto al TM proprio la funzione di libera- 
tore dai nemici, anzi questo diventa il segno dell'autenticità dell'unzione. 
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in cui Davide é posto in prima persona per compiere l'espiazione 
(*kpr, 1° pers. sing.) a favore dell'eredità di YHwu. 

In particolare, chiede attenzione la coincidenza dei termini mx 
e nm utilizzati in 11QMelch IL2.5 e nel Sal 2,7, ad indicare la 
relazione triadica tra Dio, il re e le nazioni: Dio stabilisce il re con 
decreto giudiziario (cf. v. 6-7) e gli consegna le nazioni quale 
proprietà ereditaria (mm) ed i confini della terra quale possesso 
(TIT). 

In entrambi i salmi citati da 11QMelch il giudizio divino é indi- 
rizzato alle nazioni (cf. Sal 2,7; 82,8). Dunque, sullo sfondo del- 
l'asemblea divina, raccolta in giudizio nel conflitto tra il 
“re-unto” e le nazioni, l'intervento di YHwH permette l'intronizza- 
zione del sovrano e la conservazione del “possesso” che Dio stesso 
gli consegna. In tal modo é mantenuta l'assoluta attività giudiziaria 
di Dio, il quale conferisce al “re-unto” una “proprietà”. Il sovrano, 
a sua volta esercita su di essa un potere non originario, ma subor- 
dinato: egli proclama i decreti divini (cf. Sal 2,7; Is 61,2) che 
stabiliscono sia il dominio dell’ “unto” sul possesso datogli da 
Dio, sia la liberazione dei poveri, sia la vittoria sui suoi nemici. 

Infatti, le similitudini del Sal 2 con 1 Salmi 7 e 82, citati diret- 
tamente in 11QMelch, si enucleano nell'azione giudiziaria nell'as- 
semblea divina, nell'attività giudiziaria di Dio a favore di terzi (il 
re Davide e/o i poveri), nel giusto giudizio divino che permette la 
vittoria sugli avversari, cioé sulle nazioni che minacciano il re, 1 
poveri e, in fondo, Dio stesso. 

Dunque, il contesto di intronizzazione e di consegna della terra 
come proprietà ereditaria ed inalienabile da parte di Dio all 
“unto”, con la conseguente sconfitta degli avversari, puó spiegare 
il testo di 11QMelch. Già il nome Malky-sedeq fa presagire le 
funzioni caratteristiche del personaggio: egli é re ed è re di 
giustizia. L'autorità di Malky-sedeq & fondata sul giudizio di Dio, 
il quale nel giorno del giubileo restituisce nelle mani del legittimo 
proprietario, Malky-sedeq, “re-unto” escatologico la “sua sorte- 
proprietà". In questo senso, la funzione giudiziaria di Malky-sedeq 
alla riga 13, non è di stabilire un proprio giudizio sulla soglia del 
divino, ma di portare a compimento la giustizia divina, acquisendo 
il suo proprio possesso, liberando i poveri e sconfiggendo gli 
avversari. 

In questo modo, il piano di Dio è ristabilito in relazione al suo 
giudizio originario ed al suo compimento ultimo (nell'eschaton), 
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superando la conflittualità propria del tempo attuale, in cui la ribel- 
lione di Belial si oppone al decreto divino sul re ed al re mede- 
simo. 

Tornando alla citazione di Is 61,2, è possibile che in 11QMelch 
IL9 sia offerta una re-interpretazione del brano isaiano per cui il 
lämed, quale complemento indiretto, indica non Dio stesso, ma 
Malky-sedeq quale destinatario del 7187, della “compiacenza 
divina". In tal senso la compiacenza di Dio, parallela alla sua 
giustizia, conferirebbe al “Re di Giustizia" la vittoria, che in fondo 
è la vittoria stessa di Dio, in quanto si compie il decreto divino di 
intronizzazione ?. 


Riguardo l'identificazione di Malky-sedeq, la presente inda- 
gine, fondata essenzialmente sugli elementi all'interno di 
11QMelch e sui testi in esso citati, porta a concludere che in questo 
manoscritto sia descritta un'unica figura di “unto”, non necessaria- 
mente "celeste". Tale figura svolge una triplice funzione: di 
profeta-araldo, poiché annunciatore della liberazione e della pace 
nell'ultimo giorno (cf. 11QMelch II,6.15.18); sacerdotale, in quanto 
compie l'espiazione a favore del suo >>, gli “appartenenti” a lui 
(cf. r. 8), ed infine regale, in quanto, per statuto divino, esercita ed 
adempie i giudizi divini di vendetta sul “partito di Belial" (> 
2252). Per tutte queste funzioni egli è Malky-sedeq, re di giustizia, 
quale luogotenente di Dio sulla terra. Al di sopra e per mezzo di 
lui, custodendo la sua totale trascendenza, é Dio stesso che 
perdona, giudica, e vince in battaglia. 

In 11QMelch IL4-6 è implicitamente affermato che la restitu- 
zione giubilare rimanda ad una condizione originaria: di innocenza 
per i figli della luce e di appartenenza vicendevole tra questi e 
Malky-sedeq. Ció richiama la concezione protologica espressa nel 
Trattato dei due spiriti, in cui la spartizione cosmica tra bene e 


? Anche Rainbow ritiene che nella citazione di Is 61,2 in 11QMelch II,9, 
Malky-sedeq sia stato inteso non sostitutivo di Dio, ma beneficiario del ps5 
divino. Cf. RAINBow, “Melchizedek as a Messiah at Qumran”, 188-189, 191. 
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male, luce e tenebre è stabilita da Dio fin dalle origini (cf. 1QS 
1II,17-19). In tale visione, il brano in 11QMelch implica anche una 
fase temporale intermedia tra le origini e l'eschaton, in cui è intesa 
una sorta di “alienazione”, o “prigionia”, e, infine, la restituzione 
ultima data dalla giustizia divina. Sia l’“alienazione”, nel senso di 
distacco tra Malky-sedeq e “gli uomini che gli appartenengono" 
(r. 8: pis Don oo wi), sia la “prigionia” hanno in 11QMelch una 
interpretazione morale, indicando le colpe degli uomini. 

L'uso dei tre termini principali per indicare la proprietà eredi- 
taria della discendenza d’Israele (r. 2: mx, r. 5: nam, r. 8: 20v), 
riferito all'appartenenza relazionale tra Malky-sedeq e coloro che 
nella riga 8 vengono definiti “figli della luce" o “figli di Dio”, 
sembra esprimere che la terminologia caratteristica della discen- 
denza ereditaria nell’ambito del popolo eletto sia trasferita nella 
concezione dualistica di luce e tenebre. In tal modo, in 11QMelch è 
immesso un principio differente di acquisizione ereditaria del- 
l’alleanza e dei suoi benefici rispetto alla concezione biblica, non 
più legati al lignaggio genealogico, ma ad una predeterminazione 
divina, contesa nella storia e “restituita” al legittimo proprietario 
nell’eschaton, il giubileo ultimo. 
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SUMMARY 


This article is about the problematic identity of Malky-sedeq, in relation to his 
“adherents” (pis >n ^w) and YuwH. The method adopted analyzes the 
11QMelch text, considered one of the most important Qumran MSS that mentions 
the figure of an “anointed” person, the biblical passages cited in the same MS and 
a few other MSS from Qumran. In the eschatological jubilee Malky-sedeq, 
“anointed” by a divine decree, performs the duties of a prophet-herald, a priest and 
a king for the benefit of his “adherents” (7713), and proclaims freedom through the 
expiation of sins and the defeat of the “adherents of Belial" (2252 271). 


To Worship the Johannine “Son of Man”. 
John 9,38 as Refocusing on the Father 


“Lord, I believe!” These are the climactic words of the man born 
blind in John 9,38 after Jesus drove the darkness from his eyes. 
The progression of the story in chapter nine is impressive. As the 
light in the eyes of the blind man increases, darkness increases in 
the eyes of the Pharisees. After the confession of the healed man 
the narrator adds that the man himself npooskóvnosv or 
worshiped Jesus. At first sight this physical gesture is not strange 
given the progression of the story and the climactic confession of 
the man. However, the man born blind would then be the only 
character in the Gospel who worships Jesus. Text Criticism shows 
how problematic the man's confession and worship of Jesus is 
within the Fourth Gospel. Important early textual witnesses show 
9,38-39a to be absent. Because of the uncharacteristic vocabulary 
it has been argued that verses 38 and 39a of chapter nine were 
added by a later hand. In the first section of this contribution we 
will focus on, and critique, this position. In the second section, 
the shortest, we will confront the absence of 9,38-39a in some 
important manuscripts with another text-critical problem in the 
larger pericope 9,35-41. In some textual witnesses the title viòg 
tod avOponov in 9,35 is replaced by viòg tod 0700. We defend 
the position that the two text-critical problems cannot be 
separated from one another. The confession of faith and the 
worship of the man born blind in 9,38-39a are closely connected 
with Jesus’ designation as the Son of Man in 9,35. In the third 
section we explore how Jesus' designation as the Son of Man 
functions within the framework of miotevm and rpookvvéo. The 
worship of the Johannine Jesus can hardly be seen as a goal in 
itself. Instead, it is an acknowledgement that the Father is made 
known in the person of Jesus (cf. 9,3), and hence it is typically 
Johannine. Finally, we will summarize our research results in the 
conclusion. 

Almost three-quarters of the occurrences of rpookvvéo in the 
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LXX relate to the worship of God or to that of false gods!. The 
movement of the body, the prostration, is always central in its 
meaning. The verb also plays a role in dealings between human 
beings, especially before a king or superior. 

The verb npookvvso has preserved its concrete meaning of 
prostration in the New Testament, since the physical movement of 
bowing still plays an important role in the interpretation. But, as 
Greeven has emphasized, the object of prostration is always 
something — truly or supposedly — divine?. Matthew seems to 
have a preference for the verb, for he uses rpookvvéo thirteen 
times. In no less than five instances, Matthew has expanded the 
Marcan original in order to describe the gesture of those who 
approach Jesus explicitly as prostration?. Mark uses it only twice 
and Luke just three times‘. Therefore, Greeven states that in the 
Gospel of Matthew “die Verwendung des Wortes npooKvveiv 
eher darauf hindeutet, dass die Niederfallenden ungewollt und 
unbewusst durch ihr Verhalten bereits bekunden, mit wem sie es zu 
tun haben" (cf. Matt 2,2.11; 4,9; 14,33; 28,9.17)°. 

Nine of the eleven occurrences in John are found in just four 
verses of the dialog with the Samaritan woman (cf. John 4,20-24). 


! H. GREEVEN, “Tpockvvéa - npooKkvvntng”, TWNT 4 (1942) 761-762. 
In the LXX the verb tpookvvéo is virtually the only rendering of the Hebrew 
word mnmör and the Hebrew verb 7:0, both with the meaning of “to bow." Of 
all the 171 occurrences of the word mnnzn in the Hebrew Bible, the LXX 
translates the word 164 times with the verb tpookuvveîv. Greeven argues that 
the verb tpockvvéo suggested itself as a rendering of the Hebrew nina 
because the word, originally denoting only a movement of the body, had 
become a cultic term. Only once is the word mnnwn rendered as Katad1Aé@ 
(1 Kgs 2,19) and only once as noı&o (1 Kgs 11,33). In five instances it is not 
reproduced. Nevertheless four of these five occurrences are translated by a 
combination of AXO with the verb rpookvvéo (Josh 5,14; Isa 36,7; 60,14; Jer 
7,2). The verb tpookvvéo is also used once each for pui “to kiss” (1 Kgs 
19,18) and for 72» “to serve,” “to worship” (Ps 97,7) vm (Dan 6,27) “to 
tremble,” and in three instances it is equivalent to 275 (“to bow”) with mnnwn. 

2 H. GREEVEN, “TPOOKLVEM - TPOOKVLVNTNG”, 762-764. 

? The leper in Matt 8,2 (cf. Mark 1,40); Jairus in Matt 9,18 (cf. Mark 5,22); 
Jesus’ companions in the boat in Matt 14,33 (cf. Mark 6,51); the woman of 
Canaan in Matt 15,25 (cf. Mark 7,25); the mother of James and John in Matt 
20,20 (cf. Mark 10,35). 

4 Matt 2,2.8.11; 4,9.10; 8,2; 9,18; 14,33; 15,25; 18,26; 20,20; 28,9; 28,17. 
Mark 5,6; 15,19. Luke 4,7.8; 24,52. 

SH. GREEVEN, “TPOOKLVEM - TPOOKLVNTNG”, 764. 
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The verb mpookvvéo is also found further on in John 9,38. 
Finally, the verb is found one last time in John 12,20 where it tells 
us that Greek gentiles went up to worship (rpookvvñowoiv) at 
the Festival. In the Pauline Epistles, by contrast, the verb is notably 
absent. There is just one instance of prostration in 1 Cor 14,25 
where Paul uses the verb for the unconditional subjection after the 
secrets of the unbeliever's heart are disclosed. The verb is used 
twice in two old Testament quotations in Heb 1,6; 11,21. 

In light of the above, how is one to understand the 
TPOGEKÜVNOEV of the man born blind in John 9,38? Did the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, by making the man physically 
prostrate himself in front of Jesus, only want to emphasize the 
man's faith? When confronted with the specific use of the verb 
TpooKkvvéw in John 4, this conclusion seems hasty. There, John 
leaves one with the impression that the physical concreteness of 
the term mpooxvvéw has been expanded with a new meaning, 
because in the encounter between Jesus and the Samaritan woman 
the verb mpooxvvé@ seems to be used in a wholly figurative 
sense. Instead of focussing on the physical gesture itself, the focus 
is on the sphere in which this worship needs to take place. 
Therefore, if we could demonstrate a theological connection 
between the occurrences of the verb in both chapter four and nine, 
the explanation of 9,38-39a as an addition would become 
redundant, since the worship of the man born blind could no 
longer be said to stand outside Johannine theology. 


I. The Textual Phenomenon of John 9,38-39a 


In several textual witnesses (P” x* W it^ © sam ac? mf) the 
words of John 9,38-39a are missing‘. The absence of 9,38-39a first 
appeared with the publication of the Codex Veronensis (b) — an Old 
Latin version of the Gospels, dated to the fourth or fifth century — 


$ C.L. PORTER, “John IX. 38, 39a: A Liturgical Addition to the Text", NTS 
13 (1967) 389. A search for literature on this absence of 9,38-39a in some 
important textual witnesses reveals that not much literature is devoted to these 
verses. To our knowledge, only one other article is devoted to this specific 
topic: O.T. ALLIs, “The Comment on John IX,38 in the American Revised 
Version”, PrincTR 17 (1919) 241-311. 
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in 1749. At the time, however, the absence went completely 
unnoticed. In 1862, Constantin Tischendorf was the first to observe 
the absence of 9,38-39a in his publication of the complete text of 
the fourth-century Codex Sinaiticus (x). In the Codex Freerianus 
(W; fourth, or fifth century), published by H.A. Sanders in 1912, 
precisely the same words were again absent from the text. Twelve 
years later when Herbert Thompson published a fourth-, fifth- 
century Coptic manuscript (Q) of the Fourth Gospel, the same 
textual phenomenon appeared’. Finally, when Victor Martin and 
Rodolphe Kasser published the Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV ($7; 
third century) in 1961, John 9,38-39a was again absent. However, 
the Codex Vaticanus, reflecting a later form of the text-type 
exhibited in p”, contains the passage in question. 


1. The Textual Phenomenon as Liturgical Addition? 


Porter supports a reading of John 9 without 9,38-39a. In his 
view transcriptional probability supports 9,38-39a as a later 
addition to the Gospel's text. Porter does not find persuasive 
arguments to explain the absence of 9,38-39a as an unintentional 
omission on the part of an early scribe (e.g., homoioteleuton). 
Moreover, Porter does not find any reason why a copyist would 
have deemed this passage to be obscure or contrary to liturgical 
usage or ascetical practice®. 

According to Porter it is the use of the rare verb forms £ór| and 
mote in 9,38 that calls the authorship of the verses into 
question”. Furthermore, the use of mpookvvé@ with Jesus as its 


7H. THOMPSON, The Gospel of John According to the Earliest Coptic 
Manuscript (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research 
Account, 36; London 1924). 

8 PORTER, “John IX. 38, 39a", 389. 

°? PORTER (“John IX. 38, 39a”, 389-390) argues that transcriptional 
probability supports 9,38-39a as a later addition to the Gospel's text. See also 
M.-E. BoisMARD - A. LAMOUILLE, L'évangile de Jean (Synopse des quatre 
évangiles en français 3; Paris 1977) 246: “Le style n'est pas johannique. La 
formule ‘celui-ci déclara” (ho de ephè) ne se lit qu'ici chez Jn, comme aussi le 
verbe ‘croire’ (si fréquent chez Jn) utilisé sans complément (cf. Mc 9,24; Ac 
27,25; 1 Co 11,18). C'est également le seul passage dans Jn où quelqu'un ‘se 
prosterne’ devant Jésus. ... Nous tiendrons donc le v. 38 et le début du v. 39 
pour une addition de scribe". 
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object only occurs here in the Gospel. Therefore, Porter concludes 
that these verses are out of harmony with the teaching of the 
evangelist elsewhere”. 

Given the great importance of the Johannine story of the man 
born blind in the historical evolution of the church’s baptismal 
liturgy, Porter considers the origin of 9,38 and the words Kai 
einev ó ‘Inooûs of verse 39a to have arisen from liturgical 
usage". Porter points out two important developments in the 
church’s liturgy that bear upon the understanding of 9,38-39a as a 
liturgical addition. From the third century onwards the examination 
of the catechumens’, fitness reached its climax with the confession 
of the candidate: “I do believe, Lord"?. In the liturgy this 
confession followed directly after the reading of the story of the 
man born blind, which served as a reading in preparing converts 
for baptism”. According to Porter it is highly probable that the 
confession was made in response to the story of the man born 
blind, a story which originally had no confession of faith, and that 
this confession became part of the text“. 

The second development in the liturgy that Porter points out 
with regard to the textual problem at 9,38 and 39 is the origin of 
the lectionaries. These manuscripts originated from the growing 
number of texts read in services and the need to have an orderly 
overview, since the markings in the margins of the biblical texts 
became insufficient. Based upon the findings of H.C. Hoskier, 
Porter argues that the long lesson 16 in the Syriac lectionaries runs 


10 PORTER, “John IX. 38, 39a”, 390. 

! More recently see B. SCHWANK, Evangelium nach Johannes (St. Ottilien 
1998) 280-281. 

? For a reconstruction of the early Christian baptismal liturgy see 
R.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John I-XII. A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary (AB 29A; Garden City, NY 1966) 380. Earlier in 
his discussion, Brun asserts: “Perhaps we have here an addition stemming from 
the association of John ix with the baptismal liturgy and catechesis" (p. 375). 

BE. Hoskvws, The Fourth Gospel (London ?1947) 365. He notes that since 
the woman of Samaria, the paralytic, and the blind man appear in the second 
century frescoes in the catacombs at Rome as baptismal symbols, it is likely 
that the use of these chapters in baptismal liturgies may have their roots in the 
second century. 

4 PORTER, “John IX. 38, 39a”, 393. 
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from 9,1-38 and that lesson 33 begins with 9,39 up to 10,95. This 
division is also found in the Synaxarion of the Greek Gospel 
lectionary. Based on these findings, Porter explains the words kai 
sitev 6 ‘Inooûc in 9,39 as an incipit or an orally given opening 
formula at the beginning of the lesson which runs from John 9,39- 
10,9. This incipit did not originally belong to the Gospel's text. 
Thus, in Porter's opinion, both verse 38 as an endorsement of the 
story in 9,1-37 and verse 39 as an orally given opening formula 
could have been copied into the continuous text at an early date. 


2. Unity Restored 


Porter's reading of 9,38-39a as a liturgical addition has not 
found much support among the majority of commentators". Their 
reaction is mainly against the understanding of the rare verb forms 
Eon and mioteb as non-Johannine, and against the conclusion 
that since TpooKvvé@ directed to Jesus only appears here, it is out 
of harmony with the Gospel's teaching. Commentators argue that 
the present Ist sg. miotevw is best explained by its context, since 
Jesus addresses a question to the healed man in 9,35. The rare use 
of én in its turn does then correspond with its normal use of 
introducing direct discourse (cf. Matt 13,29; 26,61; 27,11.23; 
Mk 10,29; John 1,23; 18,29; Acts 7,2; 8,36; 10,30)". Benedikt 
Schwank proposes that the argument to set 9,38-39a apart from the 
text because of its unjohannine character is untenable since the 
word kpiua in verse 39 also occurs just once in the Gospel". 


5 H.C. HosKIER, Codex B and its Allies (London 1914) 267. 

16 See R. BULTMANN, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Göttingen 1941) 
256-260; C.K. BARRETT, The Gospel According to St. John (London ?1978) 
302-304; R. SCHNACKENBURG, The Gospel According to St. John (New York, 
NY 1980) II, 252-258; D.A. CARSON, The Gospel according to John (Grand 
Rapids, MI 1991) 375-379; FJ. MoLowNEv, The Gospel of John (SPS 4; 
Collegeville, MN 1998) 295-296; C.S. KEENER, The Gospel of John. A 
Commentary (Peabody, MA 2003) I, 794-799; U. SCHNELLE, Das Evangelium 
nach Johannes (Leipzig ?2004) 190-192; H. THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium 
(Tübingen 2005) 470-476. 

7 W. BAUER, “ont”, BDAG (2000) 1053. 

5 SCHWANK, Evangelium nach Johannes, 280-281. However, just like 
Porter he defends the position that the words in 9,38-39a were added under 
influence of the early baptismal liturgy. 
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Further, Hartwig Thyen argues that the argument of liturgical 
addition is unsuitable because third-century use of the narrative 
does not say anything about the original form of the narrative”. 

On the use of rpookvvé® with Jesus as object being out of 
harmony with the Gospel's teaching, Bruce M. Metzger argues that 
although xpookuovéo occurs nowhere else in John concerning 
Jesus and Brown suggests that the words may be a liturgical 
addition, the overwhelming preponderance of external attestations 
in favour of the longer text suggests that the omission — if not 
accidental — should be regarded as editorial, made to unify Jesus' 
teaching in verses 37 and 39°. In light of the majority of 
comments on verses 38 and 39a, one may conclude that there is 
general agreement that these verses fit well the context of 9,35-41. 
After all, following Jesus' question to the healed man in 9,35, one 
would expect a reaction of the man to Jesus' self-revelation. 

Thus far, we can conclude that although 9,38-39a confronts its 
reader with some uncharacteristic Johannine words, this does not 
automatically have to lead to the conclusion that these words are 
unjohannine and were added to the Gospel's text. The rare verb 
forms £Qr] and miotevo are best explained by their context. The 
prostration of the healed man, indicated by the verb npooxvuv£o, 
might be understood as an emotional and faithful recognition of 
Jesus as the viòg toO dvAporov after his healing. However, it is our 
opinion that this argumentation does not solve the puzzling character 
of 9,38-39a within the broader field of Johannine theology. 

Porter rightfully indicates in his article that within chapter four 
the act of mpooxvvéw, true worship, is reserved for the Father 
(cf. 4,20-26)?!. This exclusiveness seems to be emphasized at the 
end of the Gospel; Mary Magdalene is forbidden to touch or 
worship Jesus after his resurrection (against Matt 28,9-10). In the 
words following the severe prohibition, Jesus directs her attention 
to the Father (cf. John 20,17b)”. How then should we understand 


9 THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 472-473. 

? B.M. METZGER, À Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(Stuttgart 1994) 195. 

? PORTER, “John IX. 38, 39a", 393. 

2 See E. NEIRYNCK, “John and the Synoptics. The Empty Tomb Stories", 
Evangelica II 1982-1991. Collected Essays (ed. F. VAN SEGBROECK) (Leuven 
1991) 571-600; R. BIERINGER, “‘I am ascending to my Father and your Father, 
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the prostration of the man born blind within the overall view of the 
Gospel, if the man born blind becomes the only character in the 
Gospel to worship Jesus during his public ministry? Did the author 
of the Fourth Gospel use the verb mpooxvvéw in 9,38 in the more 
general sense of its meaning, like elsewhere in the LXX and the 
NT? Or are there any substantive links to be found between 9,38 
and chapter four? 


II. To Worship the Son of Man 


Before continuing with our exegesis of the verb TpooKvvéw in 
the Fourth Gospel, it is important to observe that within the 
pericope 9,35-41 verses 38-39a are not the only verses posing a 
complex text-critical problem. Another text-critical problem strikes 
the reader in 9,35, since in several early textual witnesses the title 
reads viog tot 0200 in place of viòg tod GvOpwmmov. 

The worship — the confession of faith (m1otevm) and the 
prostration (1pookóvnogv aùt®) — by the healed man in 9,38 
follows Jesus’ demand for the man’s faith in the viòg tod 
av8@parov in 9,35, and Jesus’ self-disclosure in 9,37 kai EMpaKac 
aùtòv Kal ó AGAMV LETÙ oo0 Exsivds Eotıv. Although the man 
recognises Jesus after his healing as a “prophet” (9,17), and later 
on as “a man from God” (9,33), he is at first incapable of 
understanding Jesus’ question in 9,35, as is apparent from 9,36: 
Kal tig £otiv, KÜPLE, iva TLOTEDOW EIG AUTOV. 

Since important manuscripts read vidc toO Osoð in place of 
vidg Tob àvOpomnov, it seems that the man born blind was not the 
only one who had difficulties understanding Jesus’ question. Given 
the external evidence, it seems that even scribes of later times 
experienced difficulties in combining the title viòg to} AVOP@TOL 
with the verb mpooKvvéw”. Is it possible that the occurrence of 
these two difficult text-critical problems in close proximity, in 
9,38-39a and in 9,35 respectively, is not just coincidental? 


to my God and your God’ (John 20,17). Resurrection and Ascension in the 
Gospel of John”, The Resurrection of Jesus in the Gospel of John (eds. 
C.R. KOESTER - R. BIERINGER) (WUNT 222; Tübingen 2008) 209-235. 

23 N” lists the following text witnesses AL © 070. 0250 f!” 33 M lat 
sy ^^ bo reading the title viög tod Oeoð and 355^ x B D W pc sy" co reading the 
title viòg tod àvOpomov. 
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At first sight, the reading viòg toò Heoü may seem preferable 
since 9,35 is the only occurrence in the Fourth Gospel where the 
expression viòg toO dvOp@rov is used as the object of belief 
(moteveiv sic)”. The viòg toO 0200 by contrast occurs regularly 
throughout the Gospel as the object of belief (cf. 1,34.49; 3,18; 
11,27; 20,31). However, the strong textual support for the reading 
of vidg Tod àvOponou makes the reading vidc tod soð highly 
unlikely”. 

It is our opinion that the absence of 9,38-39a was not because 
Jesus could not be the direct object of the mpookvvé@ by the man 
born blind. If one reads the absence of 9,38-39a in combination 
with the variant reading of 9,35 (viòg Tod AVOP@TOL or vidg Tod 
0£00) and if one considers Jesus’ question to the healed man (où 
TIOTEVELG EIG TOV VIOV TOD àvOpormrov), the text-critical problem 
is not so much concentrated on Jesus himself as on his designation 
as the vidc tod dvOporov. For it is reasonable to suppose that the 
designation of Jesus as the viòg toO dvOporov was felt to be too 
weak after the healing of the man born blind and in the context of 
coming to belief. In the Greek as well as in the Latin Patristic 
traditions, the designation viög TOD GvOpanov was first interpreted 
as referring to Jesus’ humanity and the designation vidc tot d£0d 
as referring to his divinity?*. 


2 See for example J. BLIGH, “Four Studies in John I. The Man born 
Blind”, HeyJ 7 (1966) 141-142. He defends the reading “Son of God” in place 
of “Son of Man”. 

2 See EJ. MOLONEY, The Johannine Son of Man (Eugene, OR 71978) 149. 
Also “the Committee" classified the reading of vióg tod dvOporov as 
“virtually certain”. “The external support for dvOporov is so weighty, and the 
improbability of 0zo0 being altered to Osoð is so great, that the Committee 
regarded the reading adopted for the text as virtually certain.” See METZGER, À 
Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 194. 

26 EJ. MoLoNEY, “The Johannine Son of Man Revisited”, Theology and 
Christology in the Fourth Gospel. Essays by the Members of the SNTS 
Johannine Writings Seminar (eds. G. VAN BELLE - J.G. VAN DER WATT - 
P. MARITZ) (BETL 184; Leuven 2005) 201-202. He refers to Ignatius, 
Ephesians, 20.2; Letter of Barnabas, 12,10. According to Moloney this 
distinction becomes almost axiomatic in both Greek and Latin patristic writers. 
See also R. MAppox, “The Function of the Son of Man in the Gospel of 
John”, Reconciliation and Hope. New Testament Essays on Atonement and 
Eschatology Presented to L.L. Morris on his 60th Birthday (ed. R.J. BANKS) 
(Exeter 1974) 189; M. PAMMENT, “The Son of Man in the Fourth Gospel", 
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If we suppose, in agreement with Metzger (and Porter), that the 
absence of 9,38-39a cannot be explained as the result of an 
unintentional omission, then, in our view, two options were 
available to the fourth-century scribe to solve this theological 
problem: he could either change the expression viòg tod 
av8@parov into vidg tod 0200 in 9,35; or he could omit the 
worship of the healed man in 9,38 and seek coherence in Jesus’ 
teaching between verses 37-41, leaving out the introductory words 
of verse 39a. In the former option, the relation between the 
expression vidc tod Heoö and the confession of faith is tightened 
since it occurs elsewhere in the Gospel (cf. 1,49-50; 11,27; 20,31). 
In the latter option, the attention is no longer focussed upon the 
action of coming to belief, but — in relation to 9,39-41 — upon the 
task of the Son of Man: eig kpiua yò gig TOV KOOLOV TODTOV 
mA00v, iva ót ph Prénovtes Blénowoiv Kai oi BAénovteg 
Tupioi yEevovraı (9,39). 

This combined understanding of the different readings in 9,35 
and 9,38-39a seems convincing if one bears the external evidence 
in mind, since the major manuscripts lacking the confession of 
faith and the worship of the man born blind in 9,38 (p x* W) do 
in fact read viög toO GvOpmmov. Moreover, this combined under- 
standing of the variant readings enables us to move beyond the ex- 
planation of the absence of 9,38-39a as a liturgical addition in 
some important textual witnesses. Furthermore, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the text-critical problem of 9,38-39a demonstrates 
how the early Christian readers of the Fourth Gospel struggled 
with the relation between Christ’s human and divine natures, an is- 
sue which the author of the Fourth Gospel had not intended to 
grapple with. 


IN. Johannine Worship: More Than Ordinary Homage 


Up to now we have argued that the difficulties regarding the 
variant readings in 9,35 and 9,38-39a are situated in the area of 
tension between Jesus’ designation as vidc tot àävOponrov and 
the verbs nıotsb® and mpooKkvvé@. Since the majority of 


JTS 36 (1985) 56; B.E. REvnoLDS, The Apocalyptic Son of Man in the Gospel 
of John (WUNT 11/249; Tübingen 2008) 175-189. 
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commentators, as well as Metzger, affirm the designation viòg tod 
avOpanov as “virtually certain" in light of the external evidence, 
the next step is to see how this designation functions within the 
framework of nıotsbw and mpooKvvéw in the Gospel of John. 


1. John 9,38 as Worshiping the Johannine Son of Man as God? 


According to Craig S. Keener the expression viòg tod 
avOparnov suggests a fuller significance for the informed reader by 
its cumulative effect in the Gospel (cf. 1,51; 3,14; 5,27; 6,27; 
8,28)”. He argues that the man born blind in 9,38 reacts with a 
high Christology as soon as he is able to understand Jesus' self- 
disclosure in 9,37. Keener recognizes that at first sight the use of 
the verb mpookvvém — in line with the meaning of the verb in 
other New Testament literature — does not necessarily indicate 
worship of a deity, since gentiles prostrated themselves before 
rulers, and Jewish people often followed this example?*. Thus, the 
prostration of the man born blind could reflect his intense respect 
for Jesus, or that he was begging or seeking mercy”. Nevertheless, 
Keener emphasizes that “in its broader Johannine context (cf. 4,20- 
24; 12,20-21), including John's Christology (cf. 1,1.18; 20,28), it 
fits the Johannine portrait of Jesus’ deity and invites John’s own 
audience to worship Jesus”. 

Keener's commentary on verse 38 helps us to focus our 
question. Is the healed man only expressing his gratitude to Jesus 
when he bows down to him after his healing, or does the 
combination of the title viög tod dvAp@rov and the verbs niotsbw 
and mpooKkvvé@ indicate that Jesus is worshiped as God by the 


27 KEENER, The Gospel of John, 1, 795. 

28 See e.g. THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 472: “Wenn der Blindgeborene 
Jesus jetzt mit xòpie anredet, nachdem er denen, die ihn verhörten, zuvor schon 
erklärt hatte, dass Jesus von Gott sei, wird man diese Anrede nicht als bloße 
Höflichkeitsfloskel begreifen dürfen, so wenig wie die folgende Proskynese (xoi 
TPOGEKUVNOEV aÙT), mit der er sein Bekenntnis mioted® sinnenfällig 
demonstriert, als bloBe Geste der Dankbarkeit verstanden sein will”. See also 
BULTMANN, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 472. 

? KEENER, The Gospel of John, I, 795. He refers to Josephus, Life 138; 
Menander, Rhetor 2.13, 423.27; Herodian 7.5.4; Homer, Il. 1.427 and 
Euripides, Orest. 382. 

30 KEENER, The Gospel of John, I, 795. 
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man? Furthermore, does the image of Jesus as God, presented by 
Keener, correspond to the general thought structures developed in 
the Fourth Gospel? The answer to this question is probably more 
complex than — as Keener does — simply referring to passages such 
as 1,1; 20,28 or, to prove the contrary, to passages where the unity is 
denied and subordination seems to be the key for understanding the 
relation between Jesus and God (cf. 14,28). It is not possible to 
decide whether the Johannine author already claims what in later 
tradition has been called Wesensgleichheit to God”. 


2. The Johannine Son of Man as the One Who Makes God Known 


In view of its linguistic background in the Aramaic bar enasha 
and the Hebrew ben adam, stressing a mere human status, Francis 
J. Moloney argues that the designation viòg tot dvOp@rov has 
become a christological title in the Fourth Gospel. He considers the 
use of the expression viòg tot GvOpamov taken from the Christian 
tradition by the author of the Gospel to be a continuation of a 
dynamic, growing interpretation of Dan 7,13%. Within this 
understanding of the designation, John 9,35 plays a crucial role?. 
It is the only time in the Gospel that — within that framework of 
coming to believe and worship — the designation viòg tod 
dvôporov seems to stand explicitly as a christological title, 
especially in view of the climactic nature of the final encounter 
between Jesus and the healed man“. 


? On this issue, see the very thorough reflection on John 5,18 by 
B. LATAIRE, “Jesus” Equality with God. A Critical Reflection on John 5,18”, 
The Myriad Christ. Plurality and the Quest for Unity in Contemporary 
Christology (eds. T. MERRIGAN - J. HAERS) (BETL 152; Leuven 2000) 
177-190. 

? MOLONEY, The Johannine Son of Man, 219. 

33 Moreover, the titular understanding of the expression viòg toO 
dà vOponov is supported by the saying in 3,4 where Jesus, in a way similar to 
that in 9,35, also refers to himself in the third person. See M. LABAHN, Jesus 
als Lebensspender. Untersuchungen zu einer Geschichte der johanneischen 
Tradition anhand ihrer Wundergeschichten (BZNW 98; Berlin 1999) 347-349. 

# For a contrary opinion, see M. MULLER, “‘Have You Faith in the Son of 
Man?’ (John 9,35)", NTS 37 (1991) 294. See also L.W. HURTADO, Lord Jesus 
Christ. Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, MI - 
Cambridge 2003) 294-305. 
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Given the christological importance of the title in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is not self-evident that the healed man only expressed 
"ordinary homage to a human being" by means of the verb 
Tpookuvéa, although it is not yet certain whether the blind man 
fully grasped the meaning of the christological title?. In 9,38, as in 
9,36, the man addresses Jesus again as x6pioc, which probably 
had at the moment before his confession of faith no specific 
christological overtone. However, Rudolf Schnackenburg argues 
that the evangelist by specifically using the verb rpoockvvéo 
definitely intends it to have a deeper meaning?*. He grounds his 
position in the fact that the fourth evangelist already used the verb 
intensively in 4,20-24 and restricted its meaning to the worship of 
God. This finding is strengthened by the fact that the self- 
revelatory words of Jesus in 9,37 recall his self-disclosure to the 
Samaritan woman in John 4. Especially the words ó AGA@v uetà 
ood Exeivög £ot in 9,37 are parallel to the revelational words of 
4,26 Eyo sim, ó AaAGv oov". Since the verb Tpookvvéo is 
surrounded by important Johannine key words in the climactic 
pericope 9,35-41, one might expect a dense network at the end of 
the sign of the healing of the man born blind, the preparation for 
which occurs in the preceding Gospel passages ?*. 

Schnackenburg's observation is valuable, since it is generally 
recognized that the fourth evangelist likes to construct semantic 
networks throughout his Gospel. R. Alan Culpepper emphasizes 
that various parts of the Gospel are interrelated by the recurrence 


35 SCHNACKENBURG, John, II, 254. 

36 SCHNACKENBURG, John, II, 254. 

? THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 472. The verb XoAéo is closely 
connected to the concept of revelation in the Fourth Gospel. 

5 Important Johannine key words — represented in the lists of style 
characteristics by M.-É. BoisMARD - A. LAMOUILLE, L'évangile de Jean; 
F. NEIRYNCK, Jean et les Synoptiques. Examen critique de l'exegese de M.É.- 
Boismard (BETL 49; Leuven 1979) and W. ScHENK, Kommentiertes Lexikon 
zum Vierten Evangelium. Seine Textkonstituenten in ihren Syntagmen und 
Wortfeldern (Text-theoretical Studies of the New Testament 1; Lampeter 1993) 
— are: Tiot£00 sic (75-5096 cat. B51 in Boismard; Neirynck 62,5; Schenk 
328); ópóáo (75-50% cat. B82 in Boismard; Neirynck 59,4; Schenk 416); 
AaAéo + petà COD (75-50% cat. B63* in Boismard; Neirynck 56,5; Schenk 
245); vidg tod àvOpómnovo (100% cat. A41* in Boismard; Neirynck 64.4; 
Schenk 402). 
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of symbols, keywords, images and themes”. It is a method of 
working which characterizes the style of the fourth evangelist. In 
line with this thinking, Ruben Zimmermann argues that the author, 
with each repetition or variation, reveals new facets of the image 
or the keyword. This ultimately enables the reader to come to a 
better and more complete understanding of the specific keyword. 
Words are joined together in networks which can become 
hermeneutic keys to the theology of the Gospel. Therefore, these 
networks need to be perceived in their entirety ^. They lead the 
reader to deeper theological understanding“. 

By means of the verb rpookvvéo Jesus gives God, the Father, 
a central place in the encounter with the Samaritan woman. True 
worship is worship év nveönarı Kai GAnOsig, fully directed 
towards the Father (tà natpi)*. The preposition Ev, the use of 
which in 4,24 should be taken as locative or metaphorical rather 
than temporal, serves to denote the sphere in which the 
TpooKvvEM moves. The Spirits title in 16,13, tò nvedua tG 
aAndetag, demonstrates how the fourth evangelist understands the 
unity between mvedua and aAndero. In the title, TO nveðua ts 
dinbeiag, the mvedua could stand for the world of ultimate 
reality. Since Jesus, being the truth (cf. 14,6), makes the Spirit 
possible, Spirit and truth function as a unity in their dependence on 
Jesus, because these two realities converge in him“. In 2,21 Jesus’ 


# R.A. Cur PEPPER, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel. A Study in Literary 
Design (Philadelphia, PA 1983) 201. 

* R, ZIMMERMANN, “Methaphoric Networks as Hermeneutic Keys in the 
Gospel of John. Using the Example of the Mission Imagery", Repetitions and 
Variations in the Fourth Gospel (eds. G. VAN BELLE - M. LABAHN - 
P. MARITZ) (BETL 223; Leuven 2009) 381. 

4 R. ZIMMERMANN, “Methaphoric Networks", 381. 

4 According to Louw and Nida the preposition £v is used in three different 
ways in the Gospel of John: to denote a location (e.g. 8,20); to indicate a specific 
time (e.g. 2,19) or metaphorically (e.g. 14,4). However, according to J. Horst the 
use of the preposition £v in 4,23-24 must be understood as indicating a close 
personal relationship and not as signifying agency. See J.P. Louw - E.A. NIDA, 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic Greek New 
Testament (New York 1988) 84-85. And J. Honsr, Proskynein. Zur Anbetung 
im Urchristentum nach ihrer religionsgeschichtlichen Eigenart (NTF 3/2; 
Gütersloh 1931) 293-307. 

4 For a detailed and complete study on worship in Spirit and Truth in 
John 4,19-26 see B. THETTAYIL, In Spirit and Truth. An Exegetical Study of 
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body is appointed as the true Temple, the place where true worship 
of the Father takes place (cf. 4,23) *. Therefore, Porsch concludes 
that worship in Spirit and truth is also worship £v Xptot@*. This 
worship, essentially God-centred, is made possible by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (cf. 1,33; 19,30; 20,22) *. 

In the historical man, Jesus of Nazareth, God summons true 
worshippers to faith, and seeks to encounter them. In the unity of 
Jesus’ work, his signs and words, it is therefore not about the 
disclosure of his own divine nature or his transcendent being, but 
about the disclosure of his being human as the incarnate Word full 
of grace and truth (cf. 1,17)”. It is in the Word that became flesh 
that God can be truly known (cf. 1,1-18). When Jesus heard that the 
Pharisees had cast the man born blind out of the synagogue, he 
went out looking for the man and found him (9,35). In 4,23b it is 
the Father who seeks the true worshipper. In chapter nine, the 
characteristics attributed to God in 4,23b are attributed to Jesus, 
since Jesus went out looking for the man and found him 
(cf. 5,14)^5. This search is not to be understood as a passive 
waiting. As demonstrated by the use of the indicative present 
active of the verb Gro, it is to be understood as an active search 


John 4,19-26 and a Theological Investigation of the Replacement Theme in the 
Fourth Gospel (Contributions to Biblical Exegesis and Theology 46; Leuven 
2007) 158-163. The preposition £v, which is only used once in the expression, 
indicates the close relationship that exists between nveüna and dAnOeta. 

^ SCHNACKENBURG, John, II; 254. 

5 F, PonscH, Pneuma und Wort. Ein exegetischer Beitrag zur Pneuma- 
tologie des Johannesevangeliums (FTS 16; Frankfurt 1974) 160. 

^* CARSON, The Gospel according to John, 225. 

“7 THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 261-262. 

48 KEENER, The Gospel of John, 1, 794. The search for the man in 9,35 
also resembles the search in 5,14, where Jesus also came back to warn the 
healed paralytic not to fall back into his old life. According to Keener, these 
two disciples, the paralytic man and the blind man, provide a negative and a 
positive model which together issue a challenge to the reader to progress in 
his or her discipleship. The content of Jesus’ revelation and the solid answer 
of the healed man born blind in John 9 represent a progression if compared 
with 5,14. The man healed from his paralysis, which Jesus came to warn, does 
not express his faith in Jesus, whereas the man born blind did. Further on in 
the Gospel, this progression in discipleship comes to a climax in the 
encounter of Thomas with the Risen Lord (20,27-29). 
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for true worshippers. The Father accomplishes his search by the 
sending of his Son (cf. 6,65; 15,1-2)”. 

In the understanding of the fourth evangelist it is impossible 
for anyone to see (ópóo) God or come to knowledge of God on 
their own (cf. 1,18; 5,37). Jesus reveals and speaks (AaA£o) of 
what he has seen and what he knows from the Father (cf. 1,34; 
3,11.22; 6,46; 8,38). He even speaks with a unique authority 
(cf. 7,17.18.26.46; 18,20). Those who believe will see (cf. 1,50-51), 
while those who refuse to see are condemned (cf. 3,36; 5,37-38; 
6,36). In 3,14 (cf. 8,28; 12,23;) the theme of coming to believe is 
combined with the expression “Son of Man" since the purpose of 
the lifting up of the Son of Man on the cross— the return of the 
Son to the Father— is that everyone who believes in the Son of 
Man will have eternal life. Finally, when the believer looks up to 
the glorified Son of Man, the supreme revelation of God will take 
place (cf. 3,13-15). The healed man in John 9 is challenged to 
recognise that God is made known to him in the person of Jesus, 
the Son of Man, the incarnate Aóyog (cf. 1,14). Within this context 
the question of Jesus to the man born blind in 9,35 could be 
interpreted as follows: “Do you believe that I came to bring 
judgment?" Does the man believe that there is someone who 
reveals the works of God (cf. 9,3)? Earlier references to the Son of 
Man (cf. 1,51; 3,13-14; 5,27; 6,27.53.62) have already indicated 
that Jesus used this term to refer to his role as the one who makes 
God known ®. 


3. Jesus as Son of Man: Characterizing the Relationship between 
Father and Son 


We propose that the evangelist combines two important 
dynamics, which characterize the relationship between the Father 
and his Son, in the worship of Jesus as the Son of Man. In the first 
dynamic, worship of the Son of Man opens access to the Father. It 
is the Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, who has made the 
Father known (cf. 1,18). Consequently, it is not possible to come to 
the Father except through the Son (cf. 14,6). If one isolates this 


*9 THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 263. 
50 SCHNACKENBURG, John, II, 295. 
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dynamic, the high Christology, it is possible to claim that John 
invites his audience to worship Jesus as God, demonstrated in 
verses such as 1,1 and 20,28. However, in John's understanding of 
the verb TpooKvvéw, as we have tried to demonstrate, the worship 
of Jesus can hardly be seen as a goal in itself. 

This is because the worship of the Son of Man shows a second 
dynamic in the relationship between the Father and his Son. It is 
our conviction that the action of the man born blind is not to be 
understood as an expression of formal adoration of Jesus as God 
because in Jesus God Himself makes an approach to human 
beings (cf. 6,20.29; 14,9-10). The work that Jesus fulfils is the 
work of God, in order that people may believe in him whom God 
has sent. This in particular is made very clear by Jesus' 
characterisation as “Son of Man". The “Son of Man" is “the place 
among men where it is possible to come “to hear", “to see", “to 
touch" and *to look upon" the manifestation of the Father to 
us", The healed man’s worship in 9,38 has to be understood as 
honour due to the God-sent messenger, which in itself gives 
honour and adoration to God”. 

Thus, by using the verb rpockvvéo, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel aims to focus again on the revelation of God’s work at the 
end of this miracle story. Based on this conclusion, the worship by 
the healed man born blind is not just the climax of the miracle 
story and the expression of the Johannine concept of coming to 
belief, because, at the same time, it also functions as the first 
fulfilment of the proleptic prediction of the words in 4,23: kai yap 
6 TATHP TOLOUTOUG ÊNTEÏ TOG mpookovobvtag ADTOV?. 
According to John, the Father will be glorified in the Son. 
Whatever one asks in Jesus’ name he will do, but only in order 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son in (cf. 14,13). By 
formulating the relation between the Father and the Son in this 
way, John provides a firm and ironic answer to the objection made 
by the Pharisees towards the healed man in 9,24: “Give glory to 
God. We know that this man [Jesus] is a sinner”. 


5! MOLONEY, The Johannine Son of Man, 123. 
52 SCHNACKENBURG, John, II, 254. 
5 See also W. SCHENK, Kommentiertes Lexikon, 341-342. 
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4. Greek Gentiles Went Up To Worship 


After its appearance in John 9, the verb mpookvvé@ is used 
only one more time in the Gospel. After Jesus’ triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem in John 12,12-19, in 12,20 the evangelist reports that 
there were, among the crowd, some Greeks: tives £k 10v 
avaßaıvovrwv iva Tpockvvñowoiv £v tfj Eoprfi. The reader is 
told that the Greeks wished to see Jesus (12,21). 

At first sight Jesus' answer to the Greeks' request to see him 
seems enigmatic™. [t seems that he does not answer their question 
at all: ÉAMAVOEV n pa iva ðočacð ó vióg tod davAporov 
(21,23). According to Brown this scene is focused only on the 
theologically important coming of the gentiles. The evangelist did 
not construe a finalized narrative. The Greeks disappear from the 
scene as suddenly as they entere it. Schnackenburg puts more 
theological weight on the scene. He understands the request of the 
Greeks as evidence of true religious searching. He recognizes a 
parallel to Jesus" encounter with the Samaritan woman. However, 
in her case Jesus gave instructions about true worship of God 
(4,20-24)*. 

In 12,21 the verbs àvapaítvo and rpookvvéo are used in their 
customary religious context. By means of the verb àvapaívo, a 
movement upward is expressed. John primarily uses this verb when 
he wants to describe the movement of the characters of his Gospel 
to Jerusalem and to the Temple (cf. 2,13; 5,1; 7,14; 11,55), or as in 
12,21 the movement to a religious festival (cf. 7,8; 12,21). Within 
the context of John 12 it is clear that the Greeks went up to 
Jerusalem to worship during the Passover feast”. 

The use of the verb mpooxvvéw in 12,20 seems to have 
nothing in common with the strong theological meaning of the 
verb in 4,20-26 and 9,38. Therefore J. Horst argues that the 


5 Although, see J. BEUTLER, “Greeks Come to See Jesus (John 12,20f)”, 
Bib 71 (1990) 333-347. 

5 BROWN, John, 470, writes: “The coming of the gentiles is so 
theologically important that the writer never tells us if they got to see Jesus, and 
indeed they disappear from the scene in much the same manner that Nicodemus 
slipped out of sight in ch. iii”. 

5 SCHNACKENBURG, John, II, 382. 

57 The combination of the verbs ävaBaivo and mpooKvvé@ is also known 
in the book of Acts (cf. Acts 24,11). 
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Greeks’ rpookvvéo should be understood as no more or less than 
a Wallfahrtsproskynese*. If there is no deeper theological meaning 
in the use of the verb npookvv&o in 12,20, then this may 
also undermine the implications of our interpretation of the 
npookuvéo of the blind man after his healing in 9,38. Perhaps 
there is no parallel with the story of the Samaritan woman at all, 
and the evangelist only uses the verb mpooxvvéw to illustrate the 
strong faith of the blind man in Jesus. 

However, in 12,20-23 the evangelist again links the verb 
npookuvéo with the christological title ó viog to} GvOpwmov and 
with the verb àvapaítvo. In 1,51; 3,13 and 6,62 the verb àvapatvo 
and the expression 6 viòg tod àvOpomnov are combined. Each time 
the combination occurs in the words of Jesus, he is reacting to 
questions or objections concerning his role as revealer who 
provides knowledge of the Father and access to him (cf. 5,37; 
6,46). In these statements, Jesus emphasizes that the Son of Man is 
the place where God reveals himself. The statements provide the 
basis for expressions such as “No one comes to the Father except 
through me" (cf. 14,6) and *Whoever has seen me has seen the 
Father" (cf. 14,8). In 3,14-15 the ascension of the Son of Man is 
defined and reinterpreted as his “being lifted up", indicated by the 
verb óyóo (cf. 8,28; 12,31-34), a synonym for his glorification 
(605660) on the cross (cf. 12,23; 13,31). 

If one reads 12,20-23 and takes the previous meanings which 
the evangelist attached to the verbs àvapaívo, Tpookvvéw (4,20- 
26; 9,38) and the expression ó viög toO àvOpconov into account, 
then, in our view, Jesus does provide the Greeks with instructions 
for true worship. In with his answer Jesus invites the Greeks, just 
as he also invited the Samaritan woman and the man born blind, to 
deepen their moving up and worship. The true tönog of worship is 
no longer situated geographically on a mountain top, in a city or a 
temple. In place of moving up to their temple and worshipping, the 
Greeks are invited to move up to the Son of Man, who will be 
glorified, and to worship him as the true revealer of God. 


5 Honsr, Proskynein, 292. 
*? M.C. DE BOER, Johannine Perspectives on the Death of Jesus (Contri- 
butions to Biblical Exegesis and Theology, 17; Kampen 1996) 161-162. 
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In our this study we have argued that the peculiarities of verses 
38 and 39a of chapter nine in the Gospel of John do not 
necessarily have to lead to the conclusion that these verses were 
added by a later hand, influenced by the early Christian 
community's liturgical use of the narrative of the man born blind. 
The rare verb forms &bn and miotev@ — which Porter considered 
to be non-Johannine — are best explained by the context in which 
they are used. Moreover, the argument that 9,38-39a should be 
considered to be an addition on the basis of these hapax legomena 
is unconvincing, since 9,39b also contains the unique noun kpipa. 

With regard to the confession of faith and the prostration of the 
man born blind, we agreed with Porter that this passage is puzzling 
within the Gospel, since the man is the only character who 
worships Jesus during his earthly ministry. However, against Porter 
we argued that the verb fits in well with Johannine theology from 
the viewpoint of a strong intertextuality, with the use of the verb 
TPOOKvVE® earlier in chapter four. 

In our view, the author of the Fourth Gospel brought two 
dynamics of the relation between Father and Son together in the 
verb TpooKvvéw. First, we have argued that the Johannine Jesus 
opens access to the Father. He reveals and speaks (AaA£o) of what 
he has seen and knows from the Father. It is Jesus who “seeks” the 
man blind from birth and “finds” him, characteristics which are 
attributed to God in 4,23b. Second, in Jesus, God Himself makes 
an approach to human beings. The man born blind was not blind 
because he sinned. He was blind so that God’s works might be 
revealed in him (cf. 9,3). The work that Jesus fulfils is the work of 
God. This is made particularly clear in Jesus’ designation as the 
“Son of Man”. He is the place among men where it is possible to 
experience the manifestation of the Father to human beings. 
Therefore, the tpocek6vnoev of the man can be seen neither as 
ordinary homage to a human being nor as the adoration of Jesus as 
God. 

The final repetition of the verb nmpooxvvéw in 12,20 
strengthens our interpretation. The verb rpockvvéo is once more 
interwoven with the christological title ó viòg tod àvOponov in a 
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context in which Jesus’ role as the one who provides knowledge of 
God is discussed. Finally, we conclude that the Samaritan woman, 
the man born blind, and even the Greeks are challenged to 
recognise that the Father is made known in the person of Jesus, the 
Son of Man and the incarnate Aöyog (cf. 1,14). Their focus is 
drawn on the Father. 


K.U. Leuven Martijn STEEGEN 
Sint-Michielsstraat 4/b 3101 
3000 Leuven; Belgium 


SUMMARY 


Important early textual witnesses show John 9,38-39a to be absent. Because of 
the use of uncharacteristic vocabulary, the use of rare verb forms such as £n 
and miot£00, and the unique confession of faith and worship of Jesus as “Son 
of Man" during his earthly life, John 9,38 has been said to stand outside 
Johannine theology. I argue that, although John 9,38-39a confronts the 
Gospel's reader with uncharacteristic vocabulary, this does not necessarily 
imply that these words were added by a later hand under liturgical influence. 
Instead of standing outside Johannine theology, the confession of faith and the 
worship by the man healed from his blindness function as the first fulfilment 
of the proleptic prediction of the words in 4,23 kai yap 6 natnp totobtouc 
Entei todg rpookvvodvrac avtov. Then, I confront the absence of 9,38-39a 
with yet another text-critical problem in the larger pericope 9,35-41 — the 
replacement of the title viòg tod GvOpmmov in 9,35 by vidg tod Osov — and 
argue that these two text-critical problems cannot be separated from one 
another. Finally, I explore how the designation “Son of Man" functions within 
the framework of rioted® and npookuvéo. The worship of the Johannine 
Jesus can hardly be seen as a goal in itself. Instead, it is an acknowledgement 
that the Father is made known in the person of Jesus (cf. 9,3), and hence is 
typically Johannine. 


The Epistle of Jude, Irenaeus, and the Gospel of Judas * 


This article looks into what connections there may be between the 
(“General”) Epistle of Jude in the New Testament and the most im- 
portant component of the newly discovered Tchacos Codex, the 
Gospel of Judas!. This is hardly a strange question, since it was sug- 
gested long ago that the epistle's strictures against subversions of 
the faith were directed against the so-called Cainites? and it should 
be well known among Patristic scholars that one of the more signif- 
icant points made by Irenaeus of Lyons (ca. AD 180) about the Cai- 
nite “heresy” — implicitly propagated by a Gnostic group — is that 
the Cainites both possessed and used a “Gospel of Judas” (Adv. 
Haer. I, xxviii, 9)°. 


I. Freeing the Name Judas from Bad Associations, 
and the Provenance of Jude 


As soon as one hypothesizes about any Jude/(Irenaeus)/Judas 
relationships, a number of questions arise. One, to be dealt with im- 


*] thank Prof. Iain Gardner and Dr. David Kim of the University of 
Sydney, and Fr. Dr Henryk Skoczylas CSMA of the Pontifical Theological 
Institute in Krakow, for their positive responses to the earlier draft of this 
article. I am grateful for the encouraging comments by Archb. Prof. Rowan 
Williams and Dr. Mark Edwards following the first presentation of my ideas at 
the Fifteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies, University of Ox- 
ford, 7 Aug., 2007. 

! For background to the discovery of this codex, cf. J.M. ROBINSON, The 
Secrets of Judas. The Story of the Misunderstood Disciple and His Lost Gospel 
(New York 2006); H. KrosnEY, The Lost Gospel. The Quest for the Gospel of 
Judas Iscariot (Washington, DC 2006). 

2Cf. PA. SEETHALER, “Kleine Bemerkungen zum Judasbrief”, BZ 31 
(1987) 261-264. Cf., much earlier, A. VON HARNACK, Chronologie der altchris- 
tlicher Literatur bis Eusebius (Leipzig 1897) II, 466 (Jude not only against the 
Cainites, but the Archontics, Phibionites, Severians and Nicolaitans as well). 

? Following W.W. HARVEY's classification, Sancti Irenaei Libros Quinque 
Adversus Haereses (Cambridge 1867) I, 241-242 (rather than other editors who 
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mediately because it concerns a neglected issue that may be para- 
doxically crucial, has to do with the similarity of names. Judas and 
Jude have the same origin in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek (Yudah, 
Yehuda, Ioudas); and to bear the same name as the so-called be- 
trayer carried its own embarrassment. Names had to be honoured, of 
course, but care had to be taken. This is witnessed to by the phrase 
“the other Judas, not Iscariot" (ouch ho Iskariotes — John 14,22a) 
for the apostle “Judas the son of James", and by the tendency to 
read the name of this Judas as Thaddeus in Christian tradition‘. The 
absence of New Testament references to Thomas as Judas Thomas 
carries its own additional interest’; as does the possibility of a cer- 
tain relief in the Syriac-speaking world when the Jude epistle — its 
heading bearing the same name as the traitorous Yehudah — was 
excluded from the original Peshitta (albeit along with other texts 
looking late and less authoritative)‘. 

Without losing sight of this potential for embarrassment, our 
very last allusion will prompt one to ask about dates. There is a 
strong case for concluding that the close kin of Jesus — “brothers” 
James, Joses, Simon, Jude and the latter's descendants — were in 
turn bishops, certainly leaders (cf. hegesasthai) of the Jerusalem 
churches at least up to (perhaps beyond) AD 70 like a “little Ca- 


locate the relevant passage differently, e.g., R. Massuet at I, xxx; J.E. Grabe at 
I, xxxiv, and A. Roberts and W.H. Rambaut at I, xxxi). 

* See Mark 10,3; Matt 3,18 (while Luke, historiographically adept, holds to 
the best tradition he can find and writes Joudas Iakobou at 6,16); Acta Thadd. 
apud Eusebius, Hist. eccles., I, x iii, esp. 11-22. Ioudas nonetheless remains in 
the list of Jesus’ brothers in Mark 6,3 and parallels; Jude's epistle carries the 
Greek title of Jouda and first word Ioudas (v. 1); while Judah (sometimes ‘per- 
sonified’, e.g., Matt 2,6; Heb 8,8) in the NT, and Judah in the LXX (as from 
Gen 35,23 on) is also Ioudas, thus leading to the later anti-Semitic guilt-by- 
association between Judas and Jews who rejected Jesus. 

5 Yet cf. Evang. Thom. 80,10 (Didymos Ioudas Thomas [though the name 
Didymos appears in John 11,16.20.24; 21,2]); Syriac Acta S. Thom. 1. 

€ I.e., also 2 Pet 2-3, John, and the Apocalypse. The absence also applies 
to the African Canon Mommsenianus, with the reasons others gave for 
excluding Jude from the canon — that it mentioned apocryphal works, for 
instance see Didymus Alex., in: T. Von ZAHN, Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur (Leipzig 1929) 
III, 97; cf. Eusebius Pamph., Hist. eccles. II, xxxiii, 25; III, xxv, 3, etc. — not 
being relevant. 
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liphate"". If we are supposing the original Jude (“a servant of 
Jesus Christ and a brother of James” [v. 1]) wrote the Epistle be- 
aring his name, and had the Cainites in view, the consequence 
would be to place the Gospel of Judas (at least as referred to by 
Irenaeus) very early, certainly earlier than the newly discovered 
text appears to be (Jude's death traditionally being placed just be- 
fore the reign of Domitian)?. This follows, even granted that Ire- 
naeus only refers to the Judae Evangelium (as his text surviving in 
Latin has it) at the end of his description of Cainite beliefs, as if 
its production or use might be a later development of the general 
drift of Cainite ideas. 

If one dates Jude later, let us say between AD 100 and 150, the 
dating of the gospel is of course alleviated, and the possibility 
remains that the author of the epistle was writing in the name of 
Jude/Judas to clear his name of bad associations that were never 
expected to arise, because Judas Iscariot was dead. (Incidentally, 
“the clearing of the name" is one possible, rather neglected motiva- 
tion for pseudonymous activity in the New Testament more gener- 
ally). The debate about the provenance and dating of the Epistle of 
Jude has not gone away and will not go away, but here I take seri- 
ously the persuasive critical tendency to *push for a late date'. This 
is especially because the Patristic testimonia do not leave any clear 
quotation from Jude until the 170s (starting with Athenagoras), be- 
cause of doubts (by Origen and then Eusebius) that the epistle was 
indeed by James’ brother’, and because the commendable move of 
placing it *later" — in the second century — may well mean it can 
throw light on the newly available Gospel of Judas in the Tchacos 
Codex. In the latter case, as with the Nag Hammadi "library" mate- 
rials, we possess a late third-century Coptic text, apparently trans- 
lating a Greek original (presumably 70 euangelion tou louda, 


’See Hegesippus apud Eusebius, Hist. eccles. III, xx, 1-7, esp. 6. Cf. 
R.J. BAUCKHAM, Jude and the Relatives of Jesus in the Early Church (Edin- 
burgh 1990). 

8 The identity of the text preserved in the Tchacos Codex with the Gospel 
of Judas mentioned by Irenaeus should not be taken for granted. 

? Only by the implication of Hegesippus (Eusebius, Hist. eccles. II, xix). 

? Athenagoras, Supplic. ii, 15 (ca. 170); cf. Origen, Comm. in Matth. x, 17, 
and for Eusebius Pamph., Hist. eccles. II, xxxiii, 25; III, xxv, 3. 
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perhaps tou loudou)", that current scholarship places in the mid- 
second century, if not earlier". 


II. The Nature of the Group worrying the Author of Jude 


The debate over dates seems bound to be affected by infor- 
mation gained from Jude as to whether its author is concerned about 
some kind of discrete movement, or just attitudes of a highly dis- 
turbing kind. Significantly, Jude is the only text in the New Testa- 
ment almost wholly devoted to criticizing "certain persons" who 
“make a secret entry" (pareiseduésan ... tines anthropoi) and “god- 
less ones" (asebeis) (v. 4) who constitute *blemishes" (spilades) in 
worship and thus threaten the message of salvation (vv. 12a.20, cf. 
v. 2). In all its vehemence, admittedly, the epistle is short, but still, 
other New Testament epistolary polemic is contained within larger 
frames of more positive instruction (cf. e.g., 1 Tim 6,20; 1 John 
2,26-7; 2 John 7-9). Jude's core content is overwhelmingly strident, 
even if we have to remember that the author's arguments are deliv- 
ered as a warning to readers who are very much cherished (v. 2) and 
who the author does not want to stumble (v. 24)". Questions await 
answers, then, as to whether those who cause the anxiety form a dis- 
tinct coterie and are contending for leadership, not only introducing 
unacceptable ideas but also affecting the cultic life of some early 
ekklesiai. Considering the use of the phrase hodos tou Kain (v. 11; 
cf. Acts 9,2; 19,23; 2 Pet 2,15b), the term poimanontes (v. 12, cf. 
John 10,14-16) and allusions to the attempts to pervert the spirit of 


! Significantly not therefore kata Ioudan, as with the canonical Gospels, 
translating the Coptic prefixual attribution n. Regarding the grammatical possi- 
bilities of the original title, cf. E. HarcH - H.A. REDPATH, À Concordance to 
the Septuagint, etc. (Oxford 1897-1906), Append. A, 86a; and on Epiphanius 
see infra. 

? Cf. G. Wurst, “Irenaeus of Lyon and the Gospel of Judas", The Gospel 
of Judas (eds. R. KAssER - M. MEYER - G. Wurst (Washington, DC 2006) 
133-134. 

8 Note how v. 5 is a call to remember (both texts and the tradition) cor- 
rectly. On Jude's discourse, cf. esp. R.R. LYLE, Ethical Admonition in the Epi- 
stle of Jude (Studies in Biblical Texts 4; New York, 1998) 49-54, 81-82, 92-93; 
R.A. REESE, Writing Jude. The Reader, the Text, and the Author in Constructs 
of Power and Desire (Biblical Interpretation Series 51; Leiden 2000). 
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worship (v. 12a; cf. 1 Cor 11,20-22), the answers prima facie call for 
a cautious affirmative. Consensus scholarship certainly has it that 
Jude pleads for his readers “to contend for the faith" (v. 3) against 
infiltrators who, in virtually every modern exegesis, form some kind 
of antinomian group who "alter" (metatithentes) or reread the 
(received) teaching about “grace” as “license” (aselgeia) or permis- 
sion to behave outrageously (v. 4b) ". 

Now it is well known that similar concerns occupy a whole 
chapter of the Second Letter ascribed to Peter, where both “false 
prophets" and “false teachers" are specified, as bringing “the truth 
into disrepute” with their “destructive opinions” (thus haireseis 
apoleias)? and “revelling in their pleasures" at the table worship of 
the faithful (cf. suneuochoumenoi) (2,2-3,13). In this case the pas- 
toral assault on carnal licentiousness (of lust, carousals and the pur- 
suit of women, esp. vv. 10.13-14) is much more obvious than what 
we find in Jude, and the antominian outbreak is minimally con- 
nected with conceptual formulae as against fleshly and material de- 
sire. It is unclear whether a movement, backed by some kind of 
“novel doctrinal" legitimacy, is being referred to here, as against a 
corruption or destabilization of leadership, in unspecified quarters, 
to use assemblies to satisfy carnal desires. 

The sharing of vocabulary, style and content in the near- 
invective discourses of 2 Peter and Jude presents a puzzle. It has 
seemed impossible, up to now, to decide which epistle comes first, 
and which is dependent on the other". We will simply cut the Gor- 
dian knot by defending Jude's posteriority. This is quite apart from 
a view held by the present author that these are two “general”, “cir- 


^ For typical exegeses, if with different shades of opinion, see 
J.N.D. KELLY, The Epistles of Peter and Jude (London 1969) 230-231; 
G. SELLIN, “Die Häretiker des Judasbriefes", ZNW 77 (1986) 206-225; 
TR. SCHREINER, 1-2 Peter, Jude (NAC, Nashville, TN 2003) 415-416. 

5 Perhaps the first denotation of a Christian ‘heresy’ as we know it (in 
contrast to other usages of hairesis in the NT such as: ‘party’ (e.g., Acts 5,17); 
‘sect’ (e.g., Acts 24,5); ‘dissensions’ and ‘factions’ (e.g., 1 Cor 11,19). 

16 Note how the reference to insulting angels follows upon charges of lust 
and self-will, v. 10. Cf. Jude 9-10. The accusations of sexual misdemeanour in 
Jude are muted at v. 4b (with aselegeia) and v. 7, though more obvious at v. 13. 

7 Arguments for both positions have been well mustered by the more con- 
servative scholar like D. GUTHRIE, New Testament Introduction (London ?1970) 
920-927. 
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cular” or “catholic” epistles responding to reports of antinomian 
tendencies, the one letter broadly addressing the Hellenistic-Medi- 
terranean communities with which Peter's authority had become 
more connected (though dealing with the relevant problem more en 
passant), and the other written for the Aramaeo-Syriac churches 
with which Jude was associated (dealing exclusively with the issue 
with greater urgency and evidently better knowledge). What I take 
to be the most careful and insightful comparative exegesis, initiated 
by Charles Biggs, has Jude making special but “hurried” and one 
may add highly convenient use of the Petrine missive to meet the 
known challenge more effectively, which results in his short out- 
pouring of greater argumentative density, indeed striking intensity”. 
This arguable posteriority, of course, relates to the dating question 
already mentioned, since 2 Peter has been variously placed in 
"higher critical" circles anywhere between AD 90-175, squaring 
with our assessment of Jude's provenance thus far”. 


55 Thus note the plainness of the exempla in 2 Peter, and also this epistle’s 
enlisting of Philonic- and Stoic-looking cosmological frameworks to under- 
score evocations of judgement — see TROMPF, The Idea of Historical Recur- 
rence in Western Thought (Berkeley 1979) I, 176-177 — in contrast to the use of 
allusions only “fully intelligible" to the epistle's recipient group, and to the 
almost exclusively non-Hellenic quality of the Jude text. On this reading Syrian 
Christian group memories of the pressing nature of the crises addressed made 
for their better knowledge of the lateness of these general epistles; while Jude 
(in its Greek version, now in the textus receptus) became support for a strength- 
ening “Petrine tradition of authority”. Cf. M.L. SoARDS, “1 Peter, 2 Peter, and 
Jude as Evidence of a Petrine School", ANRW XXVS (eds. W. HAASE - 
H. TEMPORINI) (Berlin 1988) 3827-3849. 

9 Cf. C.A. Bicas, The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC; London 
21902) 216-224, 237-244, 312-322, and esp. 338, being fair to the wide variety 
of assessments, while unexpectedly holding in the end (242) that 2 Peter be- 
longs to the Apostolic Age. Of relevance, see the previous note. Also, rightly 
against the idea of the author of Jude approaching 2 Peter with a scissors and 
paste method, moreover, and reproducing the latter's stereotypical approach, 
see J.D. CHARLES, Literary Strategy in the Epistle of Jude (London 1993) 31, 
72-74. 

? Such placement is not just because of the reference to Paul's letters as a 
collectivity (2 Pet 3,15-16), or because the imminent end of all things is “dog- 
matized" — see E. HENNECKE (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha (Cambridge 
21992) II, 578-579 — but also because the testimonia are late (starting especially 
from Clement, Protrep., x,106, etc., who apparently questioned its rejection by 
his master Pantaenus), and because the epistle was sometimes confused with an 
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To grasp something specific affecting Jude's argument, it is cru- 
cial to realize that, whereas 2 Peter lists instances of retribution in 
the Bible against propagators of falsities — against the fallen angels, 
against the ungodly before the Flood, against Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and further on Balaam (Jude 2,4-8.15) — Jude shifts the focus and 
order of things. While retribution always hangs in the air for evil- 
doers (Jude 4a.5-6b.10b.11b.14b-15) as the premise he received from 
the warnings in 2 Peter, Jude intriguingly moves beyond straightfor- 
wardness and a tendency to stereotype by tackling and refuting 
*twisted positions’ about Old Testament characters and situations 
with his own distinctive materials. The simple pattern of retribution 
fades away: there is no mention of the Flood, or of Noah and Lot 
being saved, and the chronological ordering apparently no longer 
serves the argument. Now the impression is that the subverters of 
the Gospel (*discontented murmurers" — v. 16a) are deliberately 
putting themselves on the side of, or “walking the [same] way as" 
(v. 11a) those who once opposed the Father, and thus inevitably 
reject the “most holy faith" and “eternal life" (vv. 20-21). While 
they are not in such a neat, expected order, at least we can list these 
oppositional figures: Cain, who looks rather seminal in context 
(v. 11; om. 2 Pet; cf. 1 John 3,12); implicitly the peoples of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (v. 7, cf. 2 Pet 2,6) *and neighbouring towns" (om. 2 
Pet)”, certainly Balaam (v. 11; cf. 2 Pet 2,15) and Korah (v. 11; cf. 
v. 5, om. 2 Pet) at least as far as ‘more ordinary’ historical figures 
are concerned, and we may include the fallen angels (v. 6; cf. Pet 
2,10) and the Devil as antagonist against archangel Michael (v. 9, 
om. 2 Pet). Jude's effort to consolidate Enoch's pure standard, too, 
by making him prophesy the judgement of the wicked (vv. 14-15, cf. 
Gen 5,22-24; 1 Enoch 90-91) is in all likelihood because of the mal- 
contents” appeal to Enoch the son of Cain, after whom the first city 
was named (Gen 4,17; Jub 4,9). They probably deliberately con- 
flated the two Enochs into one person, thus explaining Jude's other- 
wise inexplicable assigning of Enoch to the “seventh [generation] 


apocalypse in Peter's name (Eusebius, Hist. eccles., VI, xivl; cf. Nag Ham- 
madi Apoc. Pet., and the Ethiopic Apoc. Pet.). But the debate goes on. 

2! Presumably Admah and Zeboim, following Deut 29,23, Hos 9,8, and Jub 
16,5, and thus alluding to the well known area of geophysical interest for those 
to whom the letter was addressed — churches, one suspects, in the Levantine 
and Jordan Valley regions. 
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after Adam" (v. 14b: hebdomos apo Adam)”. The polemic in Jude 
is thus much less that of ‘dropping names’ of notoriously punished 
evildoers (when compared to 2 Peter) than of making suspiciously 
sarcastic allusions to wilful corrupting alternative images of worthi- 
ness. Of course one must be wary of reading the content of the sub- 
versives’ views out of Jude’s own criticisms (as also in the case of 2 
Peter), yet the pointed language and initially obscure allusions in the 
former’s letter reassures us that his is a piece-by-piece “dis- 
mantling” of his adversaries’ ‘belief system’ (and occasionally 
finding 2 Peter’s vocabulary very useful in doing so!). 

Again, we are left asking questions, this time with a sociological 
quandary applying, as to why any social configuration allying itself 
to such ‘opponents of God’ should ever emerge. At this point one 
may well ask why such a ‘group positioning’ would ever arise in a 
Christian context, when enticements to thoroughly external alterna- 
tives would suffice. For surely various equivalents of these anti- 
nomian possibilities, indeed an expectedly predictable range of 
voices antipathetical to Jewish and Christian ideas about God, could 
be readily found among the various forms of ‘pagan life’ in first- 
and second-century Near Eastern societies”. But of course the sub- 
versive notions reflected in Jude’s criticisms make little sense if 
they were not a matter of internal knowledge to the epistle’s recip- 
ient church(es), that is, unless there was a forum of common dis- 
course in which select ‘exemplars of rebellion’ would be deployed 
against the normative embodiments of righteousness. 

Proceeding with this line of enquiry (looking for points of sub- 
stantiation while moving on), can we tell, insofar as Jude’s crit- 
icisms enable us to construct a picture of the troublemakers’ views, 
whether or not the opposed group is Jewish (or Judaizing) in 


2 Cf. also 1 Enoch 60,8; 113,3; Jub 7. The opinion that Jude erroneously 
places the Book of Enoch seven generations from Adam - C.H. THOMPSON, 
Revelation and the General Epistles (Nashville, TN 71983) 132-133 — is unfair 
and not the point. Also note that the absence of any known mother for Enoch 
the son of Cain could obviously lead to speculation that he had part-angelic/ 
archontic parentage (cf. Gen 6,2). 

3 If we are thinking first of bodily licentiousness, we may have to rely 
more for clues on the archaeology of bath houses and prostibules than literature 
of the learned (often sober) souls bequeathed to us from Antiquity. Cf. 
P. Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in 
Early Christianity (London 1988). 
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nature? One cannot want to foreclose that possibility, yet there are 
reasons of weight against confining the social energies involved to 
purely Jewish circles. What deters one from this conclusion is the 
noticeable confinement of biblical scenarios cited in Jude to those 
found between the Creation and Moses (indeed mainly Genesis sto- 
ries, and with the two usages drawn from pseudepigraphical mate- 
rials impinging on the figures of Enoch and Moses from early 
Biblical history). We are naturally bound to enquire why this limita- 
tion applies, since there are plenty of other candidates for disobedi- 
ence and license available in Jewish scriptural narratives covering 
later developments in Israelite-Jewish affairs (e.g., 1 Kgs 16-21; 2 
Kgs 21; Hos 3). Given the present author's previously published 
analyses of responses to “the Jewish baggage of history" in early 
post-New Testament times, and of typical or popular expectations 
that a ‘new religion" should offer a cosmic much more than an 
earthly story, one possible candidate for the butt of Jude's zeal 
would be a species of early so-called “Gnosticism”. In “Gnosti- 
cizing macrohistories", as I have defined them, there is a myth- 
icizing tendency to telescope history between the cosmologic and 
prefatorial events in the Bible and the coming of the Christ, as if 
everything in between is irrelevant and does not require “diges- 
tion” #. The pre-Toraic interests addressed by Jude could reflect this 
kind of over-preoccupation with *mytho-primordial events'. Hence 
the argument, long ago championed by Adolf von Harnack, Otto 
Pfleiderer and Adolf Jülicher, that the epistle attacks Gnostic liber- 
tines, particularly, in Pfleiderer's estimation, the second-century 
Carpocrateans?. This last group was sullied for interpreting the 
newly proclaimed message of freedom from the Law (either Torah 
more narrowly or nomos more broadly) as license to experience all 
things, including normally unlawful sexual activity, and thus cele- 


2% G.W. TRoMPr, “Macrohistory and Acculturation: Between Myth and 
History in Modern Melanesian Adjustments and Ancient Gnosticism", Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History 31 (1989) 638-648; G.W. TROMPF - 
B. NASORAIA, “Reflections on the Rivers Scroll”, The Mandaeans. Proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-Fourth International ARAM Conference on Mandaean Stud- 
ies, University of Sydney 2007 (ed. S. ABouzavD) (Oxford) forthcoming. 

?5 VON HARNACK, Chronologie; O. PFLEIDERER, Primitive Christianity 
(London 1901) IV, 252-255; A. JULICHER, Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
(Tübingen 1906) I, 180. 
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brate the divine gift of nature (physis). Carpocrates taught freedom 
from guilt or from the accusation of sin in the superior (“perfect”) 
gnosis that the Law is of the Devil and that we are “to free ourselves 
from the adversary” (using Lk. 12,58)?*. Carpocrates and his son 
Epiphanes, usually placed in Alexandria, were detectably affected 
by Platonizing habits of mind (including those favouring communal 
sex), and were perhaps the first group to define themselves as gnos- 
tikoi, lineaments of their ideas soon showing up in Rome and further 
east by the third century”. 


III. Exploring the Case that Jude wrote against the Cainites 
as described by Irenaeus 


One has to admit that clear signs of a detested group's special 
acquisition of superior gnösis do not make an appearance in Jude 
(as they do, by comparison, in 1 Tim 6,20b). Admittedly that has 
never been enough to deter contemporary scholars from scenting 
anti-Gnostic (or anti-proto-Gnostic) tendencies in various New 
Testament authors, Jude of course included’; and naturally it comes 


26 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I, xx, 2-3; cf. Hippolytus, Praesc. vii, 32; and see 
Epiphanes, apud Clement, Strom. iii, 2-6. 

?' For Alexandria as a breeding-ground for ‘heretical’ sexual libertism, cf. 
Epiphanius, Panar., XXVI. Cf. also B. Layton (ed.), The Gnostic Scriptures 
(ABRL; New York 1987) 201-203. For comments on libertinism spreading to 
the East see S. GERO, “With Walter Bauer on the Tigris: Encratitic Orthodoxy 
and Libertine Heresy in Syro-Mesopotamian Christianity", Nag Hammadi 
Gnosticism and Early Christianity (eds. C.W. HEDRICK - R. HopGsoN, Jr.) 
(Peabody, MA 1988) 287-292. And for the West, see esp. H.J. Lawlor's con- 
vincing case for saying that Hegesippus, as contender against the Carpocra- 
teans, is the common source behind the differing accounts of them (and their 
presence in Rome with Marcellina) given by Irenaeus and Epiphanius (Panar. 
XXVIL vi) and of their self-definition as Gnostics according to Irenaeus and 
Eusebius. H.J. LAWLOR, Eusebiana. Essays on the Ecclesiastical History of Eu- 
sebius Pamphili, ca. 264-349 AD, Bishop of Caesarea (Oxford 1912) 74-76. 

28 For such tendencies in German scholarship on Jude, see P.H. Davips, 
The Letters of 2 Peter and Jude (Grand Rapids, MI 2006) 57-58. Cf. R. BULT- 
MANN, Theology of the New Testament (London ?1965) I, 164-183; C.H. Tar- 
BERT, Luke and the Gnostics. An Examination of the Lucan Purpose (New York 
1966); G.W. MCCRAE, “Why the Church rejected Gnosticism", Jewish and 
Christian Self-Definition (eds. B. MEYER - E.P. SANDERS) (London 1980) I, 
128-130. 
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as a matter of real interest that when turning to Irenaeus' account of 
the Kainoi (and the Carpocratean-like Hysteran sectaries discussed 
immediately after them) their proclivities do offer certain simi- 
larities with positions we see detectable among the subversives in 
Jude. Thus the Cainites, according to Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. I, xxviii, 
9), allegedly appeal to opponents in the Bible as their “affiliates”, 
because the “Maker” (ho poietos) of this world, who — by im- 
plication the Old Testament *god" — is evil in Cainite eyes and 
must be opposed. And Sophia is portrayed as the power bringing the 
coalition of such opponents to herself?. Hence Cain, Esau, Korah, 
the Sodomites in that listed order (most being mentioned in Jude), 
and “all such like persons", are on the right side, together with 
Judas, coming last, who “knew the truth as no others did" (Lat.: 
solum prae caeteris — the other disciples, cognoscentem veri- 
tatem)” To the list, Epiphanius (Panar., XXXIX, ii, 4) can add the 
names of Dathan and Abiram, Korah's rebel supporters against 
Moses (cf. Num 16), all three making up a wayward group already 
significantly implied in Jude v. 5 (me pisteusantas) as the first ‘case 
scenario” in the author's instancing of subversions. 

This identification with the Biblical anti-heroes (all those just 
named except one from early Old Testament contexts) is not only 
justified by their siding with the true One Above (Irenaeus' Greek: 
anothen authentias) against the false Creator, but by a boasting, as it 
were, that, in taking their apparently anomalous position, they had 
not “taken damage" or “been paid back" by the “God” they flouted 
(medemian de Blaben eisdexasthai). This is the kind of arrogance 
that one can now fairly deduce was being countered by Jude's letter, 
which thus confronts a matter of special sensitivity in a world of 
"competing retributive logics" in the Last Times, when divine pu- 
nishments were supposed to befall conspicuous violators of the 
divine commands. In this light, it may well be asked whether a 


? [n contrast, note how Sophia is basically responsible for the Demiurge's 
creations in Valentinian and related forms of Gnostic cosmology, see esp. Ire- 
naeus, Adv. Haer. I, i, 7-9; Tertullian, Adv. Valent.; Ptolemais, Epist. ad Flor., 
apud Epiphanius, Panar., XXXIII, iii-vii. Cf. G. FILORAMO, A History of Gnos- 
ticism (Oxford 1990) 70-72. 

30 As with the rest of Irenaeus' text, we are indebted to a Latin version of 
Theodoret's Haeret. Fabul. Compend. I, 15) for reconstructing the Greek. 

31 See G.W. TROMPF, Early Christian Historiography. Narratives of Retri- 
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fiery epistle in the name of Ioudas was intended to undo the de- 
famatory effect of a latter-day appeal to the betrayer as a true, not 
false hero. This was certainly one of most embarrassing aspects of 
the Cainite ideology, while on the other hand one suspects that the 
avoidance of any ad hominem polemic over human nomenclatures 
in Jude was wise and fitting (all the more so if, as some scholars 
suspect, the real author's name was also Ioudas, whether in lineal 
descent from Mary, the mother of Jesus or, as more likely, a bishop 
of Jerusalem)? The same care, I suggest, was also applied to the 
epistle's handling of a likely deliberate conflation of the two 
Enochs. 

But then again, one might ask whether Jude's adversative band 
and Irenaeus' Cainites have anything in common concerning the 
place of angels, since the angelogical motif is very strong in Jude. 
Irenaeus provides at least two clues. One is that Cain was "said to be 
“redeemed (lelutrösthai) out of the true One Above". This could 
then mean that he is the father of the group's accepted post-Adamic 
spiritual lineage, which was initiated by reception of “power from 
above" (Irenaeus! anôthen)* and then presumably ran on from his 
son Enoch all the way to Judas. By such an occult inheritance 
(Irenaeus’) Cainites could dissociate themselves from ordinary 
Christians, or from mere “psychics, having no Spirit" (psychikoi, 
Pneuma me echontes, Jude v. 19)°*. Or else it might mean that Cain 
and subsequent antagonists of the Creator Being were later 


bution (London ?2006) 54-58, 115-123. Cf. LYLE, Ethical Admonition, 81-82 on 
the urgency of organizing the purified eschatological community. 

? See Hegesippus apud Eusebius (Hist. eccles. III, xx,1-7, esp. 6), where, 
incidentally, the text has the original Jude under circumstances that forced him 
into hard labour with his hands, and he was thus no writer. For Judas Justus (“a 
certain Jew"), bishop of Jerusalem (ca. AD 108) mentioned in Eusebius (Hist. 
eccles. III, xxxv) and Epiphanius (Panar. LXVI, xx), as a supposedly likely au- 
thor, see G. Dix, Jew and Greek. A Study of the Primitive Church (London 
1953) 65, who, against Eusebius' implication, takes Justus to be James' brother. 
I suspect both candidates are too early, and that the last bishop of Jerusalem, 
Judas (ca. AD 127-130) (Eusebius, IV, v, 3 finis) is the best possibility. 

3 On Cain as archon in other systems, e.g., Apocrph. Jonn. (II, 1) 10.24; 
(IV, 1) 26; Hyp. Archon. (II, 4) 91; Evang. Egypt. (III, 2) 58. 

34 Thus Jude, one suspects, turns their catch-cry on its head. For sarkics/ 
hylics, psychics and spirituals in Gnosticizing literature, see K. RUDOLPH, 
Gnosis. The Nature and History of an Ancient Religion (Edinburgh 1983) 
91-92. 
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redeemed from oblivion by a divine act. The latter idea we are fa- 
miliar with from the Marcionites, who purportedly held that Christ, 
upon descending into Hades, redeemed “Cain and those like him, 
the Sodomites, the Egyptians (cf. Exod 1,11-18,10) and those like 
them, and in general all the peoples who have walked in every pat- 
tern of wickedness”*. But the first view, positing some kind of seed 
and/or emanation, is suspiciously older, and a greater sense of a 
Cain-Judas 'spiritual lineage" among the Cainites is preserved in 
pseudo-Tertullian, as a line of those people who avoided "inferior 
truth” (Adv. Omn. Haer. [xxxiii], 2). Its temporal primacy, indeed, 
best explains the Sethian Gnostic appeal to Adam's third son Seth 
as the crucial connection with heaven (Gen 5,3-4.6-8; Wis 49,16; 
Luke 3,38; cf. 1 Enoch 37,1; Jub 22,12; ApMos 35-42) in reaction 
to the incongruity of the Cainites' views. The above Marcionite 
interpretation of Christ's descent into Hades, moreover, is best taken 
as a piece of theological finesse for grounding the rationale of oppo- 
sition to the dispensable Old Testament deity, not as an excuse for 
active libertism associated with the Cainites and other antinomian 
groups *. 

The second clue, in the Latin version of Irenaeus only (and just 
before the Judae Evangelium deserves a mention), lies in the Cai- 
nite teaching that through Judas’ accomplishing of the mysterium of 
betraying Jesus *all things both earthly and heavenly were thrown 
into confusion" (et terrena et coelestia omnia dissolute — Adv. 
Haer., l, xxxv, 9). That thought, as we shall see, bears a definite 
point of contact between Judas associated with the Gospel in his 
name in Irenaeus and Judas of the Tchacos Judas Gospel; but, aside 
from Irenaeus’ brief reference to Sophia, this is the only evidence in 


55 [renaeus, Adv. Haer., I, xxxii, 2. Note how the Gnostic Mandaeans saw 
their ancestors as being on the side of the Egyptians at the Exodus, in Haran 
Gawaita, DC 9/36 (Rome 1953) 1-8, where the ‘true children of Light’ (those 
from the true seed of Seth and Shem or Sam and thus being Mandaeans) are 
among those unfortunately killed with Pharoah's soldiers trying to stop Moses 
and Israel's Exodus. 

36 Pace J.D. TURNER, “Sethian Gnosticism: A Literary History”, Nag Ham- 
madi (eds. HEDRICK - HopGsoN), chap. 3 (on Sethian primal history); von 
Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium von fremden Gott. Eine Monographie zur 
Geschichte der Grundlegung der katholischen Kirche (TU 45; Leipzig 1924) 
chap. 7; cf. Adamantius, Dial. de Ver. Fid. Deo, 826a-e (on Marcionite exe- 
gesis). 
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his summary that the Cainites had some sort of interest in the recti- 
fication of the cosmic power structure. In Epiphanius, however, we 
are told that whenever Cainites wished to perform an immoral deed. 
they would evoke the name of an angel (Panar., XXXVIII, ii, 1); he 
describes, in fact, two lineages of Power as components in Cainite 
thought, one deriving from Abel (and ultimately from “the Womb" 
= Hustera, or false Maker)’, the other from Cain, the latter being 
stronger and the Power to follow, with Judas (the group’s acclaimed 
“kinsman”) being its last extolled earthly advocate (1, 2; iii, 1; vii, 
2). This appears to involve deferring to what Christians would nor- 
mally take as the dangerous (archontic or fallen) angels (cf., e.g., 
Rom 8,38; Col 1,16; Eph 1,21) that one finds implied as a key issue 
— indeed second ‘case scenario’ of contempt toward the divine — in 
the Jude polemic (v. 6; cf. 8b; cf. 2 Pet 2,10-11). Admittedly the 
post-Irenaean accounts of the Cainites may indicate signs of later 
ideological development in a movement that lasted at least into the 
third century (following Origen, Contr. Cels., iii, 13), or may be 
*embellishments by deduction' by heresy-hunters, yet the group's 
angelological preoccupations are obvious enough, and, considering 
the crucial role of angels in early Jewish Christianity and the 
common appropriation of spirit powers with Judaic names in the 
world of Hellenistic magic, this matter becomes crucial in the 
Jude-Irenaeus-Judas Gospel linkages we are sensing. 


IV. Were the Cainites Gnostics? 


Since the Cainites’ concern to secure angelic support is evi- 
dently to undo the undesired work of the creator deity, we need to 
acknowledge that they held such a stance in common concern with 
other Gnosticizing teachers (most famously the Valentinians) and 
also with the Marcionites, who wanted their adherents to reach a 
true spiritual home beyond the reach of the error-making demiurge 
or false god”. That is not sufficient grounds, though, for concluding 


37 One way of translating Jehovah/Yahweh (cf. Exod 34,6)? See R. GRANT, 
*Notes on Gnosis", VigChr 10 (1957) 146-147. 

38 See, e.g., Ignatius Antioc., Trall., v, 2; Hermas, xii, 8, etc. (Jewish Chris- 
tian angelology); Par. Mag. Papyr., //. 3007-85 (Alexandrian magical formulae). 

? For the most useful summary, cf. RUDOLPH, Gnosis, 67-87. 
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Cainite dependence on these other better known, more widespread 
sectaries®, because the latter lack the libertine elements of the 
former“. Even though all these groups look to heavenly powers for 
succour, the Cainites show a resentful impetus to act immorally or 
amorally in affiliation with Yahweh's enemies; and besides, we 
must remain cautious about pinning the tag ‘Gnostic’ on the Caintes 
too pre-emptively. 

Now to return briefly to Jude, one finds clear defensiveness 
about a scripturally pre-conceived picture of the traditional Hebrew 
God's supreme authority over the angelic powers, yet with unusual 
deferences to pseudepigraphical texts, more particularly a (non- 
extant) version of The Assumption of Moses and 1 Enoch, texts we 
know were found valuable in early Jewish Christian theologizing 
(and which could have been of speculative interest to some Gnosti- 
cizing groups as well)?. What is of great interest here is Jude's 
strong defence of the archangel Michael against the subversives’ ap- 
parent criticism of him, for, although Satan blasphemed against 
Moses (as the troublemakers in Jude's epistle also were by inference 
doing), Michael merely rebuked the Blasphemer?. Jude’s defence 
fits into the matrix of our argumentation precisely because Michael 
was so commonly used in Jewish Christian theology as the linchpin 
connector between Yahweh/Elohim/Adonai and Jesus as Messiah. 


4 Here concurring with H.-C. PUECH, “Gnostic Gospels and Related Docu- 
ments", New Testament Apocrypha (ed. E. HENNECKE) (London 1963) I, 314, 
against E. DE FAYE, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. Étude critique des documents 
du gnosticisme chrétien aux II° et III° siècles (Paris 21925) 371. 

4 On Valentinian ethics, for instance, see esp. Evang. Verit. [Lii] 33; cf. 
M. Havrpa, Grace in Valentinian Soteriology (Institute for Antiquity and 
Christianity Occasional Papers 50) (Claremont, CA 2006) 20-21, 24. 

4 See M. STONE, Scriptures, Sects and Visions (London 1980) esp. chs. 
10-11; B. PEARSON, “The Problem of ‘Jewish Gnostic’ Literature", Nag Ham- 
madi (eds. HEDRICK - HODGSON), 25. Jude's utilizations of these texts were to 
make Jude suspect nevertheless. 

4 The debate is not found in the extant version of Assum. Mos. (cf. 10,1-2 
for the only direct reference and an allusion to Micah as “the Angel"). Yet cf. 
Scholiast, in Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum (ed. A. HILGEN- 
FELD) (Leipzig 21884) I, 128, and for references to a text of Assum. or 
Ascen. Mos. containing the relevant scenario, see Clement of Alexandria, In 
Epist. Iud. Cath. v, 9; Strom. vi,5; Origen, De Princip. II, 11,1; Homil in Josh. 
II, 1. The number of scholars who assume direct use of the extant Assum Mos. 
without checking its contents is considerable. 
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Michael was the guardian angel of Israel (as the above- 
mentioned pseudepigraphical texts themselves attest) and Christ 
even becomes the ‘great angel” substituting for Michael in various 
Jewish Christian post-biblical writings (from Hermas onwards)“. 
Though outside this ambience, yet nonetheless knowing about the 
Cainites (Strom. VIIL1 7), Clement of Alexandria gets his exeget- 
ical orientation right in the first known commentary on Jude (be- 
queathed to us only in Latin fragments) when he detects a 
connection with Jude's meaning and Jesus’ affirmation of his heav- 
enly authority at the trial in Mark 14,62. When Jesus will be seated 
on the right hand of the virtutes ( "powers", rather too neatly trans- 
lating the Greek dynameos), He becomes as the exalted Christ the 
new head of the sanctos angelos (Epist. Iud. Cath. v, 24). Taking 
our cue from Clement, Jude's point is that the nature of the prob- 
lematic group's slandering of celestial beings (doxas de blasphe- 
mousin), of Michael especially, poses a threat to the Church's 
originally accepted continuity between the Old and New Testament 
orders; for now an “abusive” new cosmic picture allows dangerous 
dalliances with all those figures who once stood against the Lord of 
Israel (vv. 10-11). Jude's invoking of Enoch reinforces the argument 
against this unacceptable construal of a Biblical discontinuity (see 1 
Enoch 10,11; 20,6 on Michael's key roles). He consciously involves 
a Genesis figure with myth-historical significance for his opponents, 
yet a "properly clarified" figure who is disconnected from Cain (see 
supra) and is a foreseer of the Judgement of the ungodly like him 
and his ilk (vv. 14-15; cf. 1 Enoch 22,7, regarding destruction for the 
“seed” of Cain)?. The unusual materials utilized, of course, are not 
presented as a direct confrontation with ‘heretics’ themselves but 
subtly deployed as “ammunition” to aid those contending for the 
faith against them (and predictably “showable”, let alone quotable, 
to counter claims of the subversives if any occasion arose). 

The anxieties of Jude and the earliest account of Cainite beliefs 
à la Irenaeus therefore correlate sufficiently to present circum- 
stantial evidence for a common ‘antinomian grouping’; and at the 


^ See J. DANIELOU, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (London 1964) 
121-127 (referring to Christian pseudepigraphical data in 2 Enoch 22,4-9; 
Ascen. Isa. 22,6; Test. 5,6, etc.). Cf. Assum. Mos. 10,2. 

45 See also L. GINZBERG (ed.), The Legends of the Jews (New York 71961) 
60-61 regarding the curse on seven generations after Cain (cf. Gen 4,15a). 
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very least one can proceed with this being a highly attractive possi- 
bility. Epiphanius lets it be known in a passing comment, moreover, 
that the Cainites believed an angel had blinded Moses (Panar. 
XXXVIIL, ii, 4), as if they were on the right side of powers hin- 
dering the most famous defender of Jehovah^*. That only adds to our 
confidence; and nothing in any of the other descriptions of Cainites 
— in pseudo-Tertullian, Hippolytus (Praescr. Haer. VIII, 13 [20]); 
Epiphanius, and later in Filastrius (Haer. XXXIV); Augustine (De 
Haer., xviii) and Jerome (Indic. de Haer., viii), let alone allusions in 
Clement and Origen — falsifies the hypothesis of this relation- 
ship. Before venturing some kind of summary thus far, though, one 
further question needs to be asked. Have we sufficient grounds for 
concluding that the Cainites produced their own Gospel text, in 
Judas’ name? Epiphanius only tells us that the Cainites attributed a 
Gospel to Judas (euangelion tou louda; Panar. XXXVIII, i, 5), but 
Irenaeus is commonly supposed to allege that the Cainites wrote it. 
What are we to make of this discrepancy? From the available Latin 
translation of the Irenaean account, one can be assured, we are not 
required to say anything more than this: the Cainites *showed" and 
hence made use of this gospel (thus: ef confinctionem afferunt 
hujusmodi, Judae Evangelium, Adv. Haer. I, xxxi, 9). We cannot 
assume, then, that what the Cainites held and what this Gospel con- 
tains qua message will necessarily “square”. When turning to pos- 
sible relationships between the Cainites according to Irenaeus, and 
the newly available text of Judas, a scholar does not thereupon have 
to distrust apparent opinions held in one camp against the other, be- 
cause, as a preliminary move, it is more acceptably cautious to 
affirm only that “the Cainites had the Gospel of Judas as their [or 
an] authority”. 

One implication of this methodological injunction is the 
working permission to assess the Cainites (including the con- 
nections we have explored between heresiologists’ reports of them 
and Jude) without involving the Gospel of Judas. To state the sit- 
uation thus far unfolding, the Cainites were some kind of libertine 
group, yet not necessarily Gnostic at their incipience, but soon be- 


4 On angels impeding Moses, start with GiNzBERG, Legends, 401. 
47 B. EHRMAN, “Christianity turned on its Head: The Alternative Vision of 
the Gospel of Judas", Gospel of Judas (eds. KASSER - MEvER - Wunsr) 90. 
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coming so by association, possibly because of their own internal 
ideological development. Their libertinism primarily depended on 
their support of Biblical anti-heroes, and this is where the similarity 
with Jude's subversives is very strong. It has been frustrating for 
scholars trying to reconstruct the specifics of the people Jude toiled 
against, whether they were “Gnostics, or maybe Essenes, or maybe 
Pauline antinomians, or maybe Jewish antinomians" ^. In our view 
the demonstrated points of intersection between antinomian moves 
addressed by Jude and those ascribed to the Cainites by Irenaeus 
surely break the impasse. This, however, does not bolster (for the 
most part German) scholarly propensity to make this identified 
grouping — taken under the names Kainoi, Kaianoi, Kaianista, etc. 
— “Gnostic”. Such a caveat has nothing to do with the new schol- 
arly penchant to read “Gnosticism” as an academic invention”, for 
in all honesty the category can and will always be rehabilitated as a 
heuristic device, and there must still be room for honouring the 
Patristic categorizations of heresy as foundational for the sociology 
of religious movements*! Our caution has more to do with first 
explaining, as has never hitherto been satisfactorily done, the 
motives and rationale for libertinism(s) as an independent (and not 
necessarily prevenient) development to Gnostic strands within early 
Christianity. 

Part of the problem seems to have been sheer inattention toward 
the sociology of “flat” or “plain” defection from early church com- 
munities. The stress has been on heresy to the utter neglect of what 
Max Scheler first introduced as the sociology of resentment and the 
present author himself has treated as the “payback” factor in the for- 
mation of disaffected coteries during processes of religious 
change’. Of course there must have been people who turned against 


4 D.C. ALLISON, Jr, “Biblical Literature: New Testament", The Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion (ed. L. Jones) (Farmington Hills, MI 2005) II, 918. 

# Cf. C.D. OsBuRN, “Discourse Analysis and Jewish Apocalyptic in the 
Epistle of Jude", Linguistics and New Testament Interpretation. Essays on Dis- 
course Analysis (eds. D.A. BLACK - K. BARNWELL - S. LEVINSOHN) (Nash- 
ville, TN 1992) 310. 

5 See K.L. King, What is Gnosticism? (Cambridge, MA 2003). 

5 Thus G.W. TROMPF, “Missiology, Methodology and the Study of New 
Religious Movements", Religious Traditions 10 (1987) 96-97. 

? M. SCHELER, Ressentiment (Milwaukee, WI ?2003); G.W. TRoMPr, Pay- 
back. The Logic of Retribution in Melanesian Religions (Cambridge ?2005). 
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their new faith (some of the reasons being predictable, including 
disappointment with over-renunciant approaches to the body and 
sex, eating and possessions, and also hurts that arose from not con- 
forming to majority pressures). One can easily visualize, further, 
disaffected former disciples drawing on outside (“pagan”) support 
to undercut the “wholesome basis” of the new Christian way of life. 
Even Jude can hardly be said to have neglected this paganic factor, 
if indeed his vivid description “wild waves of the sea, casting up the 
foam (epaphrizonta) of their own shame" (v. 13) touches on the 
birth of Aphrodite, or the cult of love and sensuality so popular in 
Asia Minor at the time”. The overall effect would be to produce 
“anti-Biblical” energies, as De Faye once dubbed them, or more 
accurately, as with the extollers of Cain and Judas we are dis- 
cussing, the turning of the positive message of the Bible against 
itself. This negativity could in fact amount to rejecting the role of 
Christ altogether — “disowning (arnoumenoi) Jesus Christ", as Jude 
says of the troubling murmurers in a technical-looking way (vv. 4b; 
cf. 2 Pet 2,1), just as Origen took the Cainites to have done (Contr. 
Cels., 111,13 finis). Going this far in the “Way of Cain" made attrac- 
tive sense if Judas, at least as some of the sect's members said, 
acted very well with his betrayal because “Christ was wicked" (Epi- 
phanius, Panar. XXXVIILiii,3). Satan would certainly then become 
a central power to be evoked, not just as one barring Moses from 
heaven (Jude 8-9) but in being the master, even “father” of Cain“. 
Before drawing any conclusions about the origins of “Satanism”, 
however (though this is an interesting issue in its own right), it is 
important to note that the strategy of subversion utilizes the Biblical 
text, indeed is in that sense taking it seriously, if against itself. 


5 So arguing J.P. OLEsoN, “An Echo of Hesiod's Theogony vv. 190-192 in 
Jude 13", NTS 23 (1976-1977) 334-341. For the cult of Aphrodite in the first two 
centuries CE, see esp. J. REYNOLDS, Aphrodisias and Rome (JRS Monograph 
1; London 1982); S. FRIESEN, Imperial Cults and the Apocalypse of John. 
Reading Revelation in the Ruins (Oxford 2001) ch. 5. Jude's images of envi- 
ronment dryness before that seem to be inspired by 2 Pet 2,17, and they are 
inexplicable except as vivid elaborations of a more focussed polemic. 

* Dg FAYE, Gnostiques, ch. 3. 

5 See GRANT, Gnosticism, 103-104. Cf. for background, pseudo-Jonathan, 
Tg. Gen. 4, with comments by V. APTOWITZER, Kain und Abel in der Agada 
(Wien 1922) 117. I leave it as a possibility that Saklas was the Cainite name for 
Satan. 
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The exertions of a group with such an orientation, together with 
other brands of libertism cropping up around the same time, might 
find sustenance for further development in purveyors of Gnôsis who 
fixed their sights on archontic beings as vehicles for overcoming the 
misguided (Old Testament) creator of this marred world. That the 
Cainites spoke of Sophia, and evidently as the antidote to the Cre- 
ator, does not automatically mean they were in the first instance 
“Gnosticizers”, for Wisdom of the Scriptures (thus Prov 8; 
Sap. Sol.; Lk 3,35) could be seized upon as an alternative power an- 
tagonistic to Jehovah, who protected the true lineage of the Cainites 
(an implication to be found in Irenaeus, where Sophia looks after 
“her own"). But one can see how beneficial for legitimacy Gnostic 
speculations about the aeonic structure of the cosmos would be. The 
rationalization of their radically negative position so that it was pre- 
sented as a newly respected alternative “school” became very 
attractive for further developing their “minority collective vision". 
A shift in dualistic outlook comes in for consideration at this point. 
The Cainite primary dualism was between their preconceived acqui- 
sition of behavioural acceptability as "truth" against unacceptable 
Christian constraints, but this polarity was easily rationalized by im- 
bibing a cosmic dualism between Powers the Cainites could them- 
selves appropriate magically and cultically (through rereading the 
Bible and using other new sources) versus the Christians’ deity of 
Genesis (who misguidedly took himself to be “the true power 
above"). We can visualize a process, then, by which purely dis- 
affected elements blended together and, especially in the interpre- 
tative lenses of the ancient heresiologists, coagulated as different 
forms of the same great bundle of “Gnosticizing” errors. The sha- 
dowy Nicolaiteans can be counted upon to illustrate the overall 
tendency, since from their libertinist beginnings they apparently 
melt or faded away into the Cainite cluster (thus pseudo-Tertul- 
lian)* later to emerge among the listings of Gnostic parties. 


5 With his phrases: sunt et nunc alii Nicolaitae; Caiana haereses dicitur 
(Adv. omn. haer., xxxiii). Cf. also FRIESEN, Imperial Cults, 192-193 on Rev 
2,6.15, and on Balaam as a possible symbol of libertinism in Rev 2,14. Cf. 2 Pet 
2,15; Jude 11. For issues of identity among heterodox groups see: E. IRICINSCHI 
- H.M. ZELLENTIN (eds.), Heresy and Identity in Late Antiquity (TSAJ 119; 
Tübingen 2008). 
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We need not suppose, it follows, that the Cainites looked on 
Judas as playing a positive role in the redemptive actions wrought 
by the Christ, for in Irenaeus' report Judas' role is only said to 
"throw all things into confusion", presumably to the utter dis- 
advantage of the creator god; and we can tentatively infer the Cai- 
nites thought Judas had heroically foiled anything this false power 
thought he might do through Jesus. That is one distinction Filastrius 
insightfully draws (Haer. Il; XXXIV), an important one if we 
agree not to read the Gospel of Judas as a Cainite "product", since 
its original author looks to Judas as crucial to a euangelion, and as 
intrinsically abetting Jesus’ cosmic mission (Evang. Iud., esp. 9,26- 
10,30; 15,3)°®. It is perhaps even more important for tracing the his- 
tory of texts if we can then go on to infer that the (Greek original) 
Gospel of Judas pre-existed the Cainites as they were being de- 
scribed by Irenaeus ca. AD 180. There is no need, of course, to sup- 
pose that a Gospel of Judas was the very source of embarrassment 
that gave rise to the Epistle of Jude, for (as one part of our case) it is 
sufficient that Judas the betrayer was being heroized by a (Cainite) 
libertine group to cause a reaction. Yet the implication of a mid- 
second century date for the Judas Gospel carries its own importance, 
and is also in tune with the respectable, recently contended view 
that it belongs to an early stage of a distinctly “Gnostic” trajectory. 


V. An Argument that the Cainites possessed a Version 
of the Gospel of Judas as recently uncovered 


All these points of distinction and caution can only help when 
differences between the attitudes of the Cainites according to the 
Patristic reports and the tenor of the Tchacos Gospel of Judas seem 
to be totally at odds. On preliminary evaluation, the Coptic Gospel 
presents a vision of the celestial realms not unfamiliar to us from 
other Gnosticizing texts (especially those from the Nag Hammadi 


57 See also DE FAYE, Gnostiques, 372, n. 2. 

5 Chapter division and verses followed are those of K.L. KING - 
E. PAGELs-KiNG, Reading Judas. The Gospel of Judas and the Shaping of 
Christianity (London 2007) 109-122. Note that Judas defers to Jesus as Rabbi 
and thus master at 8,1. 
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collection)”. Since names of those powerful “luminaries” in the 
higher realm include Barbelo and Autogenes (2,23; 10,7-10) and 
among the rulers and angels named are found Gabriel and Michael, 
as well as Saklas, Ialdaboth, Seth and Adonaios*, the likelihood that 
the Gospel reflects early developments in “Sethian lines of Gnostic 
thought” has already been proposed?. None of these names are 
mentioned in the heresiological descriptions of the Cainites. Sophia 
is there, though (most significantly in Irenaeus and Epiphanius), and 
we might expect her to be named in the Judas Gospel (taking it to be 
a Sethian text). There, however, she seems to be absent, or perhaps 
alluded to (once) in a depreciatory way as “corruptible” (8,7 — 
Copt. phtharte)®: even if perhaps this omission is due to the poor 
state of the codex (with its many lacunae). Nag Hammadi texts, 
often putting the Sethian line of thought, in any case, do not appar- 
ently give her as prominent a role as the Cainites reportedly did^. It 
naturally supports our argument that she is the acclaimed substitute 
for the cosmic Christ in Cainite beliefs, standing as the most crucial 
celestial being in combating the Genesis creator figure. 


5° Note esp. the Nag Hammadi Apocryph. Ion., where the greatest similarity 
in narrative structure is to be found in our Coptic Evang. Iud., i.e., in the epi- 
sodic relating of selected ‘events’, each followed by questioning about it, and 
then Jesus’ response. Thus G.W. TROMPF, “Decoding the Gospel of Judas" 
(public lecture, University of California, Santa Cruz, Nov. 3, 2006). 

6 As in Apocrph. Ionn., e.g., [IL1] 4 finis; 8. The Gospel of Judas favours 
angelos over archon (e.g., 10,17.20; 13,1, yet cf. e.g., 9,22), though note aión at 
9,21, 10,23. 

$ E.g., 13,12-13 (Michael and Gabriel); 12,10.13,6 (Saklas); 12,9 (Ialda- 
both); 12,6; (Seth); 12,20 (Adonaios), cf. Apocrph. Ionn. [II,1], 9-11; 17 for all 
these except Gabriel, including the reference at 10 and 17 to Cain as an 
archon. Adamas (10,10), Harmathoth (12,17), Falila (12,18) and Iobel, (12,19), 
however, appear in Judas, but are not in Aprocrph. Ionn., except in the first and 
third cases as Adam (e.g., 15 and 20) and Kalila (17). Here we may ask whether 
Saklas might be the Cainite name for Satan, making the Gospel of Judas all the 
more important for them. 

£ See M. MEYER, “Judas and the Gnostic Connection”, Gospel of Judas 
(eds. KASSER - MEYER - WURST) 166-169. 

6 Translators have different stresses: KASSER wants to highlight sophia as 
a power (Gospel of Judas, 30, n. 71), KING merely has *perishable wisdom" 
(115) with no explanation. 

5 Yet note Apocrph. Ionn. [II,1] 9; 23 (with Sophia in a position compara- 
ble to the one given her by the Valentinians, as key cause of the production of 
the faulty Creation), cf. 8 and 28. 
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Intriguingly. the Gospel ascribes to Michael the divinely 
appointed role of giving spirits to people “as a loan"; and appar- 
ently being made secondary to Gabriel, Michael gives them the op- 
portunity to find their true home in the true God (13,12-13). This 
home is not with the Lord (or Adonai) recognized by ordinary 
Christians and thus Michael does not act in a role according to the 
principle of continuity between the Jewish sacred inheritance and 
the young Christians so testily uphheld by Jude, in his irritation 
over the misrepresentation of Michael's sacred function. Moreover, 
although the stars (of the zodiac) are low-ranking celestially, and 
vulnerable to cosmic change and “error” (14,14; cf. Copt. teplané 
nnsiou), Judas in the Gospel of his name is enjoined to look to 
his star as a way of escape from being terrestrial (15,16), an aspect 
of Cainite belief never mentioned by the heresiologists. This is 
however an outlook cunningly and sarcastically referred to in Jude 
(v. 13), when the subverters are painted as “wandering stars” 
(asteres planétai) in a false cosmos that is already totally dis- 
lodged and removed from light (12-13); and it is surely worth 
attention that in our Tchacos gospel Jesus warns Judas not to let 
his star wander (apeksiou pla[na] mmok), with what could be a 
catch-phrase (9,15)9. Whatever these points of 'ideational equiv- 
alence' may be, they are of little weight in our argument if the 
messages of Cainites and the Judas Gospel do not really match; 
and we must face up to problems of real differences as we 
approach a conclusion. 


VI. How the Cainites might have used the Gospel of Judas 


It should be noted that the Gospel of Judas is hardly a libertine 
text. On the contrary, its writer takes the “moral high ground" vis- 
a-vis “ordinary (orthodox) Christians", by accusing them, in Jesus’ 


$ On this reading, such a phrase could have been an antinomian general 
formula for deviating from fixed order, already in use among the Cainites. I am 
not suggesting Jude quotes from the Gospel of Judas (although here is the only 
discernible possibility of this that we have), but that the Cainites found this ele- 
ment in the gospel to suit their Weltanschauung. For stars as angels, note Wis 
43,9; 1 Enoch 86,1.3; Sibyll. Orac., 5,514; Basileides, apud Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haer. I, xxiv, 7, etc. 
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explanations of visions (by the disciples and Judas), of being re- 
sponsible for the most outrageous acts — including sacrificing chil- 
dren and wives (even on altars), engaging in homosexual acts, 
slaughtering, fornication, impurity and a “multitude of sins and 
injustices”, including the claim to be “equal with angels” (4,9-16; 
5:8-13; 14, 6). Indeed they engage in the very sorts of outrages the 
heresiologists believed the Cainites sought to validate. Paradox- 
ically, of the three major texts we are considering, the only one to 
use the term anomia is the Gospel of Judas (at 4,14; 5,12) — not 
Jude (though cf. 1 John 3,4), nor Irenaeus — and the author appar- 
ently imputes it to mainstream Christians, not the followers of the 
betrayer. Furthermore, the Judas of this gospel turns out to be the 
only disciple who understands Jesus, and without his act of “sacri- 
fice" in handing him over to the chief priests, and thereafter freeing 
his body (15,3; 16,1-8), the salvation brought by Christ cannot occur 
nor can the final cosmic rearrangement be achieved (14,1-15, etc.). 
How much sense can it make, therefore, that the Gospel recently 
discovered could ever be of value for the Cainites, whose Cain- 
Judas ‘lineage’ meant that it was hostile to “the holy race of Seth” 
(3,4-5.11; 9,28; 11,5; cf. 12,16; 15,12)? 

There can be only two basic answers. One is that the text in the 
Tchacos codex is not the same as Judae Evangelium discussed in 
Irenaeus or Epiphanius, which is possible, but does not necessarily 
follow. The other is that, not being the creators of this Gospel, the 
Cainites made use of it (as Irenaeus says), and so one of the last 
questions we may pose for ourselves is, how is this so? (and con- 
sequently why?). Without overdoing a response, it would seem that 
at least three advantages lay in the Cainites “showing [off!]” the 
Gospel of Judas as we now know it. In the first place, it heroized 
Judas (and even while still hailing Jesus as saviour it still some- 
what cuts the latter “down to size"). Jude was made part of a “holy 
race" (genea etouaab — 8,10; 9,30), and his sperma is the one to 
which the archons will be made subject (9,22). The link of this race 
with Seth is admittedly made, yet only once, and Seth is identified 
with Jesus (at 12,16) and not placed in Judas' line. That the other 
disciples recognize Jesus as the Son of God, moreover, does not 
mean that they knew who he really was (2,10-11) in the way Judas 
is presented as comprehending things (cf. 2,19.9,27.10,1). Secondly, 
Judas had revealed to him the true character of the angelic powers 
and the entire nature of the universe while the other disciples had 
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missed out (e.g., 2,25; 10,1; etc.)%. Thirdly, the Christians in the 
ordinary sense were utterly deprecated as the real workers of ini- 
quity. Of course there has been a recent, albeit strange and uncon- 
vincing effort, to read the gospel's accusations of sacrificing 
women and children as a metaphor for advocating martyrdom” be- 
cause the orthodox commonly criticized the Gnostics for not being 
prepared to undergo extremities for the faith“. But this exegesis 
cannot work because other works of “lawlessness and error" (cf. 
5,12) are alleged. No. The point is, the Cainites' deliberate flouting 
of the Christian way they left behind for a subversive ‘ideological 
antonym’ was legitimated when a gospel rejecting ‘normative 
Christians’ somehow dropped into their hands. That is to say, when 
it came their way they read it in their own interests, quite apart 
from its author's original intentions (that will go on being a matter 
of scholarly debate). What they found was a set of criticisms 
against the Christians which more or less matched various pagan 
accusations circulating at the time, that Christians were child sacri- 
ficers, cannibals and the workers of many hidden and subterranean 
iniquities?. They also found in this gospel a text which looked for- 
ward to a cosmic future, the arrival of a Kingdom (9,20.25 — 
Copt.: tmntero), when the invidious god of this world would be 
overthrown in a final ‘dissolving’ as Irenaeus’ rendering of Cainite 
beliefs has it. 

This does not, however, cover all contingencies. For, would 
there not be an obvious logical inconsistency in being happy to 
deprecate Christians as corrupt when one's own small sect chose to 


& For details, S. GATHERCOLE, The Gospel of Judas. Rewriting Early 
Christianity (Oxford 2007). 

67 PAGELS - KING, Reading Judas, 70-72. This work is curious for com- 
pletely playing down the cosmological elements in Judas (80-81), and pre- 
senting the author as an alternative Christian who opposed the normative 
Christians" view of a God who in turn was “unwilling or unable to forgive 
human transgression without violent bloodshed" (66). 

68 Cf. PAGELS - KING, Reading Judas, 42-57. E.g., Tertullian, Scorp.; Eu- 
sebius, Hist. eccles. II, xiv, 2; VIII, i, 6-iii,1; X, iv, 57; cf. IH, xxvi, 4; xxvii, 1, 
etc. for such orthodox criticism. 

© Thus Pliny lun., Epist., x, 96-7; Aristides, Apol. (Syriac), i, 26; ii, 12; 
Justin, Apol. I, xxvi, 7; IL, xii; Dial. 10; Tatian, Orat. 25; Athenagoras, Leg. iii, 
31; Theophilus, Ad Autol. ii, 34; Minucius Felix, Octav. ix, 28 (apud Arnobius); 
Origen, Contr. Cels. vi, 27. 
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disobey the false creator's impositions of his so-called righ- 
teousness? Put another way, how could a self-willed antinomian 
group justify attacking Christians who, according to the Judas gos- 
pel's representation of them, behaved very much against acceptable 
norms themselves? At last we have opened a discussion of the rela- 
tive unlikelihood of excessive immorality in antinomian/libertinist 
reaction in an early Christian context. There had to be limits. There 
would be enough in returning to pagan life-styles in many and var- 
led ways, in fact, to bring on a sense of outrage in the eyes of 
Christian leadership: freer sexual life (with slaves, prostitutes, 
through ritually controlled outlets, etc.) ", renewed use of idols, 
incantation practices, polyspiritist approaches to worship, and espe- 
cially the redeployment of angelic forces against the very principles 
of goodwill on which the early Christian communities were recur- 
rently enjoined to stand". But the ritual slaughter of humans was 
likely to be unthinkable among antinomians, and other norms of 
what is unacceptable (uncontrolled ‘general fornication', perhaps 
same-sex activity) could be drawn to ensure a particular group's 
continuance. In any case, the sources on the Cainites do not specify 
extremities, and even accusations of sexual freedom are not 
emphatic”. To engage in the horrors of cannibalism”, however, or 
child and spouse murder or “sacrifice on the altar" ^, would be un- 
imaginable and a sign of cosmic disorder, which both the author of 
Judas, and the Cainites who read the little gospel in their own 
terms, would be only too ready to impute to members of the 
churches they had come to despise. 


7 See e.g., O. KIEFER, Kulturgeschichte Roms unter besonderer Bertick- 
sichtigung der römischen Sitten (Berlin 1933) esp. Ch. 3-6; F. HENRIQUES, Pro- 
stitution and Society. À Study (London 1962) I, ch. 2-3. 

"W.A. WEEKS, The Origins of Christian Morality. The First Two Centu- 
ries (New Haven, CN 1993). 

? DE FAYE, Gnostiques, 372-373. 

7 To illustrate the depth of this horror, e.g., Pap. Oxyr. 42 (1974) 3065, 
G.H.R. Hors ey (ed.), New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity (Sydney 
1987) IV, doc. 16; Josephus, Bell. Iud., VI, 201-213; Eusebius, Hist. eccles., III, 
vi, 24-28. 

7” I.e., as distinct from infanticide, for which see, e.g., S.B. POMEROY, 
“Infanticide in Hellenistic Greece", Images of Women in Antiquity (eds. 
A. CAMERON - A. KUHRT) (London 1983), ch. 13; N. Lewis, Life in Egypt 
under Roman Rule (Oxford 1983) 54. 
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Surely this is the most sensible means of handling the im- 
pending “logical deadlock". Perhaps we could simply conclude that 
the Cainites were unable or not prepared to see the inconsistency be- 
tween their own view and the moral tenor of the Judas gospel; that 
might indeed have been one among varied weaknesses in a move- 
ment that could not last. This relates to another possibility, which is 
that they read the Gospel of Judas selectively, or with their own 
ends so in view, so that when it mentions visions (especially one ex- 
perienced by Jesus' disciples at 4,5-17) it had in mind the coming of 
a people (themselves, and quite different from the ordinary, con- 
temptible? Christians) who would readily perform heinous deeds — 
against Adonai or whoever the Judas gospel identified as the erring 
creator. Such an ancient exegesis is imaginable, if still leaving spe- 
cial quandries in its wake”, This approach might link Judas’ role as 
the “human sacrificer" of Jesus (15,4) to the disciples’ disturbing 
vision of the altar sacrificers (4,5.6.10; 5,1); and one could read the 
summary statement about the workers of anomia as “stars which 
bring everything to completion" (5.14 within 5,1-13) as referring to 
the necessary cosmic workers of disobedience at the Last Days. But 
this last alternative proposal would mean that we are reconstructing 
Cainitism as propagating such heights of scandal as to be socially 
unworkable, or a sociological absurdity too incredible for most 
scholars to believe ever existed”. 


The University of Sydney Garry W. TROMPF 
A20 John Woolley Bldg, 
N421 Sydney, Australia 


7 See 2,3-13; 3,6, yet cf. 9,3. 

7$ E.g., how does one imagine the Cainites handling Jesus’ denigration of 
the priestly sacrificers who perform their actions wrongly but in his name, at 
4,18-21? By presenting Jesus as misguided? or resolving the problem by accen- 
tuating their hero Judas as the ‘human sacrificer’ of Jesus himself (at 15,4)? so 
that “the great race of Adam" would be “exalted” (15,12)? The possibilities of 
reconstructing a Cainite reading are there, but involve our lively imagination of 
rationalization, a difficult methodological procedure. 

7 There is of course an old view (by Pierre Bayle and entertained by J.L. 
Mosheim) that Cainites and other such Libertine groups did not exist; but they 
were brought to serious scholarly attention by W. BAuER, Orthodoxy and Here- 
sy in Earliest Christianity (1934) (London, 1972) esp. Appendix. A. 
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SUMMARY 


A detailed case that the New Testament Epistle of Jude was written against the so- 
called Cainite sectaries, who were in possession of a Gospel of Judas as Irenaeus 
attests is presented here. Because the names Judas and Jude were the same, the good 
name of Iouda, especially as being that of a relative to Jesus, needed clearing, and 
subversive teachings — making Cain, Judas and other Biblical figures worthy oppo- 
nents of the (Old Testament) god — had to be combatted. Since a Gospel of Judas 
has come to light, within the newly published Tchacos Codex, one is challenged to 
decide whether this was the gospel appealed to by the Cainites, and, if it was, to 
begin to grasp how they read a text which did not readily match their interests. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


The figure of a blind man in the light 
of the papyrological evidence * 


Although the importance of papyrology for New Testament research is 
generally accepted today, the use of ancient documentary papyri, even if 
the first three commentaries have been already published in the series 
Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Testament!, is still not as popular 
in biblical commentaries as that of Jewish and Hellenistic literature. In 
this study, I would like in some way to fill this gap, focusing on the way 
in which the papyrological evidence illustrates the figure of a blind man’. 

This study focuses on the historical and cultural context of the Bible, 
and so it uses social science criticism, the approach which focused origi- 
nally on three main groups: the elite, slaves and women, but since 1980 the 
interest has also extended to marginal groups (Randgruppen)? of which 
blind persons are an example. When the Bible refers to them, three charac- 
teristics are often present or implied: 1. he has no name (nearly all except 
Bartimaeus in Mark 10,46-52), 2. he acts (during the healing process of a 
miracle) passively (Matt 12,22-23; 15,30-31; Mark 2,22-26; John 9,1-7) and 
3. he is a beggar (explicitly stated in Mark 10,46-52; Luke 18,35 and John 
9,8). In what follows we will try to illustrate these characteristics and their 
relationship to the blindness using the evidence of the documentary papyri*. 


* This paper is published with the support of the IGA foundation of Palac- 
ky University in Olomouc, Czech Republic, project nr. 436100014. 

! P. ARZT-GRABNER, Philemon (Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen 
Testament 1; Góttingen 2003), P. ARZT-GRABNER - R.E. KRITZER - A. PA- 
PATHOMAS - F. WINTER, /. Korinther (Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen 
Testament 2; Góttingen 2006), C. KnEINECKER, 2. Thessaloniker (Papyrologi- 
sche Kommentare zum Neuen Testament 3; Góttingen 2010). For details see 
“Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Testament (PKNT)”, http:// 
www.uni-salzburg.at/bwkg/pknt (cited 10th May 2010). 

? [n this paper I will focus mainly on blind men, but because the situation 
of blind women was to a great extent different its description would go beyond 
the scope of this study. 

5 Cf. H. Gnassr, “Grundsätzliches und Methodisches zur historischen 
Randgruppenforschung", Soziale Randgruppen und Außenseiter im Altertum. 
Referate vom Symposion ‘Soziale Randgruppen und antike Sozialpolitik? in 
Graz, 21.-23. 9. 1987 (eds. I. WEILER - H. GRASSL) (Graz 1988) 41. 

4 Among those “papyri” I also include writing on other materials (namely 
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1. The character of the evidence 


Before we focus on these characteristics, I should describe my method 
and add some preliminary notes. In the first stage of my research, I 
researched texts containing the word tVPAög (“blind”). There are 28 of 
them in the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyri (DDbDP)? with 36 
occurrences of the word. With regard to this corpus, 10 texts (13 occur- 
rences) mention a “blind street" (vo9A1]| pópm, TvpAdV pupiov, TvpAdV 
pvueiov and tvpAdg nópoc)* and one is too fragmentary. Leaving them 
aside, 17 texts with 22 occurrences remain. 

This material dates from the first century BC to the seventh/eighth 
century AD. Unlike the authors of Papyrologische Kommentare zum 
Neuen Testament? I have decided not to limit the selection to the be- 
ginning of the fourth century from the outset, but will instead take ac- 
count of the chronology in each case separately. 

The texts were found in the following localities in Egypt: Heracleo- 
polis, Hermopolis, Eileithyiaspolis, Karanis, Aphrodito, Philadelphia, Ox- 
yrhynchus, Alexandria and Arsinoites. Fourteen texts were written on 
papyrus, two on ostraca and one on parchment. 

Unfortunately, the evidence is too fragmentary to give us a general 
impression or even catch the local and spatial differences. All we can 
expect is a set of distinct special cases, which show the possible scena- 
rios®. 

Last but not least, there is also one “philological” question: Does the 
word tupAög always designate a totally blind person, or could he or she 
be just partially blind (i.e. partially sighted)?? In this respect there is an 


ostraca and parchment) as is usual; cf. PW. PESTAMEN, The New Papyrological 
Primer (Leiden 1994) 1. 

5 The DDbDP contains all papyri published up to 1996. For material publi- 
shed later I checked Dieter Hagedorn, “Wörterlisten aus den Registern von Pu- 
blikationen griechischer und lateinischer dokumentarischer Papyri und Ostraka: 
13. Fassung vom 7. Februar 2010", http://www.zaw.uni-heidelberg.de/hps/pap/ 
WL/WL.pdf (cited 17th March 2010). 

$ CPR 17B.18, P.Lond. III 870 bis, P. Muench. I 11, P. Muench. I 12, POxy. 
I 99, POxy. XXXIV 2722, SB I 1974 bis, SB X 10571 and SB XXIV 16000 bis. 

7 Cf. ARZT-GRABNER, Philemon, 47. 

* Eric G. TURNER, Greek papyri. An Introduction (Princeton 1968) 147- 
148, explains the importance of such incidental and causal information in re- 
gard to larger questions on the example of Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. 
TM. Hickey, “Writing histories from the papyri", The Oxford handbook of pa- 
pyrology (ed. R.S. BAGNALL) (Oxford 2009): 507-508, connects papyrology 
with microhistory. 

? In this respect, the Greek and Roman jurists knew the term voktGA oy / 
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interesting series of letters of a certain Gemellus (known also as Horion) 
who in 197 AD complains that he is mistreated because of his weak eyes 
(P.Mich. VI 422,30-31: tv nepi tv óyiv pov dodéverav; P. Mich. VI 
423 dupl, 4-5 tfig nepi tiv óviv pov acdeveiag — he was about 26 at 
that time). One year later Gemellus already writes about himself: “for I 
have only one eye and I do not see with it although it appears to have 
sight" (P.Mich. VI 425) and in 199/200 AD he writes that he is “afflicted 
with weak vision" and *...not only am I one-eyed, but also I do not see 
with the eye that supposedly remains, because a cataract has appeared in 
its pupil and my sight is impaired" (P. Mich. VI 426,3.18-22). Because of 
that, and his Antinoite origin he demands that his right to exemption from 
compulsory “liturgical” (it means public) service be confirmed. Does it 
mean that only the totally blind could be called so? Or was this man just 
hesitating to use this term (not accepting his fate) while others referred to 
him as such? Although we cannot negate the occasional use of TvpA6S in 
the “broader sense", the narrow usage can be considered to be prevailing. 
In the case mentioned, if Gemellus called himself “blind”, he could 
expect even more sympathy which he does try to arouse”. 


2. Anonymity and social exclusion 


The first striking characteristic of most of the blind person in the 
Bible is their anonymity, preserved throughout the whole story. Anony- 
mous characters are of course not unusual in the Bible — we also don't 
know the name of most of the healed women and men in the gospels and 
Acts", But there are also exceptions: Bartimaeus (Mark 10,46), Lazarus 
(John 11) and Mary Magdalene (Mark 16,9; Luke 8,2). Others are desig- 
nated by their place of origin (Matt 15,22; Mark 7,26), nationality (John 
4), background (John 4,46), appointment (Acts 8,27) or just by their il- 
Iness. 


luscitiosus for a partially blind person (or night-blind), cf. Digesta seu Pandac- 
tae 21.1.10. 

? For the use of the image of blind people for arousing sympathy cf. 
P.Cair.Masp. I 67020 (Aphrodito, 6th century AD), where a lord (6$on0ca) is 
asked to release a prisoner while his parents are called TvpA&v Kai £6onAoyy- 
vot dotfipeg, iva un TH Au avayyovtat và àOXwotata atv TEKva (“the 
compassionate givers of blind, so that their sorely tested children may not suf- 
fer from hunger"). 

! Similarly also, other healed persons occur in the ancient literature anony- 
mously: those healed by Vespasian (Dio Cassius, Historia Romana 66.2; Taci- 
tus, Historiae 4.81; Suetonius, Vespasian 7.2-3) or Iarchas and Apollonius (Phi- 
lostratus, Vita Apollonii Tyanensis 3.38-40; 4.45; 6.43). 
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The question is: Can we associate the anonymity with social exclu- 
sion", or is it out of the question and we have to look for the reasons 
entirely in other fields (temporal distance, narrative structure enabling the 
reader to identify herself or himself with the character and so on)? 

Right in the beginning we can say that both manners can be found in 
papyri. A “blind man from Sobthis" (L@BOitns to@Adc) appears in the 
list of foreigners residing in Philadelphia in the first century AD 
(P.Corn. 22,73). Of course, his anonymity can be partially ascribed to his 
foreign origin as well", but this document is a list of foreigners, so that is 
not what makes him stand out from this group of more than 120 persons. 

Even more striking is the case of the blind grinder mentioned in BGU 
XIV 2425 (Heracleopolites, 1st century BC). He doesn't only work in the 
house where he lives; he also works as every man of “Egyptian” status 
with others digging a channel“. And yet the author of the list where he is 
mentioned doesn't know his name. We find another example in Ox- 
yrhynchus in the third century AD. A certain Apollonios writes to his 
brother Artemas. At the end of his letter, after signalling the end of the 
message, he writes: TOV TUPAOV ó dógAqógc oov TVAYKAGE pe noioa 
(“Your brother forced me to buy the blind one”, POxy. XXXVI 2783.29). 
We do not know, whether he bought a slave or an animal. 

Finally, the last example dates back to the seventh or eighth century 
AD (SB XX 14246.9, Hermopolite). A man called simply tupAög pays an 
unspecified sum of money in respect of public affairs. In a story (such as 
gospels), an anonymous episodic role is nothing strange. But in a list of 
names it is quite unexpected (just imagine if Simon the Canaanite were to 
be mentioned in the list of apostles just as the Canaanite Zealot). It is 
even more striking in money accounts. 

However, in other cases the scribes knew and used the names of the 
blind persons (e.g. in O. Elkab 147.3 Arsiesios the blind is mentioned), al- 
though they are sometimes unreadable now (CPR IX 50bis, O. Mich. 
I 140). Other examples will be discussed further on. 


? As Albert Esser states, the blind person not only can't see (the centripetal 
traces are afflicted), but, which is often neglected, also the centrifugal traces are 
out of order. As a result the eye can't be the mirror of the soul and the bystan- 
ders can't get access to the inner psychical world of the disabled man, cf. 
A. Esser, Das Antlitz der Blindheit in der Antike (Leiden 1961) 76. 

5 There are also an anonymous “man from Hermopolis, embalmer” ('Ep- 
ponokitns vip tapıyevrng, 1. 50), a “shepherd together with Panoumgeos” 
(roıunv peta Iavouyéoc, 1. 67), a “Shepherd together with Ptollis" (roiv 
peta. IIvÓAA160c, 1. 68), a “Son of Sambathion" (Zapfa0tovoc, 1. 69), and a 
“sack weaver” (OaKKOTAOKOG, |. 92). 

^ Every Egyptian had to work five days a year to maintain the irrigation sy- 
stem, see PALME, “The range of documentary texts”, 384. 
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There is even more striking evidence of an interest in a nearly blind 
man: In the above-mentioned story of Gemellus this man complains that 
*the elders of the village of Karanis of the same division of Herakleides, 
men without the least scruple, with their habitual violence and arrogance 
<...> me whom they nominated as their colleague" (P. Mich. VI 426.9-11) 
and gave him the name Horon against his will’. In this case, the nearly 
blind person is not excluded, but other citizens force him to accept a pub- 
lic office. However, everybody seeks to avoid these compulsory services 
called Agırovpyla (“liturgy”), and that is precisely the aim of this letters. 

In some cases, the blind person is even so outstanding or dominant, 
that he is used to designate other persons. A private letter concerning 
business P.Koeln IV 198 (3rd century AD, unknown provenance) informs 
its addressee that some wine-vat was sold to the people around Diodoros 
the blind. In other cases some inhabitants are designated as “son of 
someone the blind”: P. Mich IV 223 (Karanis, 171-2 AD), P.Mich. IV 224 
(Karanis, 172-3 AD), POxy XII 1446 (Oxyrhynchus, 161-210 AD). 

When we return to our opening question, our answer is: Yes, there is 
evidence for the conviction that anonymity can also be interpreted as a 
result of the social exclusion of a blind person. However, the precise sig- 
nificance of the anonymity has to be determined in the context of the peri- 
cope. 


3. Passivity of the blind 


Passivity of the excluded person is the complementary attitude to the 
hostile or disdainful approach of the majority. We can ask again, how 
characteristic this attitude is of the situation of blind persons in ancient 
society — were they set apart from the everyday course of events, left in 
seclusion and had to wait until someone decided to help them, or on the 
contrary was this attitude something unexpected? 

When we check the gospels, we realize that the healing stories are not 
unanimous on this point. On one hand blind men act actively in Matt 
9,27; 20,30 (21,14); Mark 10,46-47 and Luke 18,35, on the other hand 


5 He may take it ironically as a wordplay “*Qpov un ópóv" as can be seen 
further in the text, although in his former letters he uses this name. 

15 Another such letter is to be found in PSI XII 1243 — for the discussion 
cf. PESTAMEN, The New Papyrological Primer, 212-213. These duties, called 
Agttovpyia, included public unpaid service of a citizen to his community. 
Usually these persons possessed some property and worked (often involuntari- 
ly) for their homeland — which was not the case of Gemellus, who came to 
Karanis from Antinopolis. See PALME, “The range of documentary texts", 385. 
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they are passive in Matt 12,22; 15,30, Mark 8,22 and John 9. So what is 
typical and what is an exception? 

It is clear that blind persons didn't stand in the centre of the attention 
of society. The degree of their exclusion can be estimated from the fact 
that the word blind (tv@A6c) occurs in the published papyri just 36 times 
including 13 occurrences with the meaning “blind street" or similar (see 
above)". Those who had grown-up children expected that they would take 
care of them (such attention to parents was not only seen as a duty, but it 
also could be used as an argument during a law-suit concerning inher- 
itance as can be seen in an example of P.Lond. V 1708). The others had to 
make a significant effort if they wanted to survive. We cannot expect to 
learn anything from papyri about those who resigned. But in a few cases 
we see an admirable effort and drive. We can find the first example again 
in Gemellus, who, while losing his sight, writes his letters of complaint 
(four of them in seven exemplars survived). Before the above mentioned 
controversy of compulsory “liturgical” service, records of different argu- 
ments came down to us. Gemellus complains that: 


Iulius and Sotas, both sons of Eudas, wrongfully, with violence and 
arrogance, entered my fields after I had sown them and hindered me 
therein through the power which they exercise in the locality, con- 
temptuous of me on account of my weak vision. 


In the next letter, he describes further controversies and his 
own active attitude: 


Then Sotas died and his brother Iulius, also acting with the violence 
characteristic of them, entered the fields that I had sown and carried 
away a substantial quantity of hay; (...). When I came there at the 
time of the harvest, I learned that he had committed these trans- 
gressions. (...) When this happened, I went to Iulius in the company 
of officials, in order that these matters might be witnessed. Again, in 
the same manner, they threw the same brephos toward me, intending 
to hem me in also with malice, (...) Iulius, after he had gathered in 
the remaining crops from the fields, took the brephos away to his 
house. These acts I made matters of public record through the same 
officials and the collectors of grain taxes of the same village. 


We don't know the outcome of this controversy. The prefect 
forwards Gemellus to Epistrategus and Epistrategus postpones the 
solution to his visit to Karanis (PMich. VI 425). But Gemallus 


"For comparison, the word “Roman” (‘Pœuaîoc) occurs in 76 texts, 
“priest” (iepeóc) and its derivations in 352 texts, “Athenian” ("AO0nvaioc) 
again in 76 texts. 
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seems to be as persistent as the widow in Jesus' parable (Luke 
18,1-8). 

Another distinct example of an active attitude of a blind man is 
the letter of a certain Mark to his mother Antonia (3rd century AD, 
PRoss.Georg. IH 1, unknown provenance, maybe Alexandria), 
Mark writes: 


And Apollonius the blind came to me and told me: “Serapiakos 
relinquished fields to your mother". If he really relinquished them 
and if you know the character of this blind Apollonios, that he is 
sensible, farm out them to him, if he didn't (relinquish them) to 
you, try (to persuade him) giving the grain. 


In this case the blind Apollonios seems to be leased a field, 
whose owners were not able to guard it against the flocks of neigh- 
bours. Therefore he visits Mark (without knowing him), who dwelt 
as a soldier away from his home, reveals the situation at home to 
him and probably suggests that he rent the field and relieve Mark 
and his mother of the worries. 

Is this scenery possible at all? We will see in the following ex- 
amples that it is. The intent of this part was to show the way, how 
in ancient times a blind person could face life actively, resist those 
who wanted to abuse them because of their handicap and try to 
supply themselves with a form of sustainability to make ends meet. 
Even a lame man, though assisted by his family or friends, had to 
beg actively (cf. Acts 3,2). 


4. Low social status: a beggar 


According to modern current opinion, blind people in Antiqui- 
ty were either poor or beggars. In this sense some commentators 


18 This text is more known because it describes the way how scrolls were 
maintained — the author asks his mother to shake out his medical books, which 
are stored in a niche; cf. M.-H.M. MÉLARD, “La medicine dans l'Égypte ro- 
maine", ANRW II, 37 (ed. W. Haase) (Berlin 1995) 2728; O. BOUQUIAUX- 
SIMON, Les livres dans le monde gréco-romain (Cahiers du CeDoPaL 2; Liège 
2004) 44; M.-H. MARGANNE, Le livre médical dans le monde gréco-romain 
(Cahiers du CeDoPaL 3; Liége 2004) 83. 

? How the blind people travelled we can learn from the Greek literature — 
Teiresius is said to be able to walk with his cane as good as seeing while others 
used the service of a guide (mainly a relative, but never an animal) — cf. Es- 
SER, Das Antlitz der Blindheit in der Antike, 81-84. 
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ask: “What else could a blind man do in the ancient world than 
beg?”2, This question of course presupposes a negative answer — 
he couldn't do anything, just beg. Our aim is to compare these pre- 
suppositions with the evidence found in documentary papyri. 

We will start with the fact that some of the Greek documentary 
papyri mentioning blind persons indicate their bad financial sit- 
uation. Two tax lists are preserved in which the word tupA6s is 
noted next to one of the enlisted names instead of a sum of money. 
These texts come from Hermopole from the seventh century (CPR 
IX 50 and 51). In the first case, two persons (whose names were 
not preserved) don't pay taxes (one of them owning three fields 
measuring 6, 4 and 16 arourai, which is about 1.6 ha, 1.1 ha and 4.4 
ha), in the second case this tax-exempt man is called Abr(...) 
Naarau. However, there is also another very interesting fact con- 
cerning CPR IX 50: in this text the poor and widows (xtwyot, 
Xeipsc) are also tax exempt. Investigating these two groups we 
find evidence for their tax exemption again right in Hermopole in 
the seventh century?.. It was either that this custom was temporally 
and locally limited, or the recordings became more accurate and 
those who were freed from paying taxes also started to occur in the 
lists. 

With regard to the widows, tax exemption wasn't a generally 
applied rule, as can be seen from a complaint of a widow (184 AD, 
Tebtynis) claiming she was charged by tax collectors for the taxes 
of a man she did not even know (SB XIV 11904). Two other simi- 
lar cases are documented in the fourth century AD”. Moreover, 
one damaged text was found in Hermopole from the seventh or 
eighth century, which contained a record of a blind man paying 
tax, although his name and the sum are no longer readable (SB XX 
14246). So he must have some possessions from which he paid the 


20 MORRIS, The Gospel according to John, 428; K. WENGST, Das Johanne- 
sevangelium. 1. Teilband (Stuttgart 2000) 358-359; cf. also A.J. KOSTENBER- 
GER, John (Grand Rapids, MI 2004) 284. THYEN, Das Johannesevangelium, 
462 even states: “so daß zwar nicht alle Bettler Blinde, alle Blinden aber wohl 
Bettler gewesen sein dürften". 

21 Poor are tax exempted in CPR IX 44, 45, 46, 50, widows in CPR IX 50. 

2 CPR VII 15 (Hermoupolis Magna, cca 330 AD) — complain of a widow 
concerning injury made by tax collectors; BGU II 412 (unknown provenance, 
4th century AD) — admonition of a tax collector who taxed a widow three ti- 
mes. 
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taxes. These various records indicate that in old records we cannot 
expect any coherent approach to the question, whether and to what 
extent one should support these underprivileged groups by tax 
exemption”. 

So far we have been concerned with tax lists, which were pre- 
served in a great numbers, but which bear witness to the conditions 
of the blind only indirectly. We have learned that these people 
were in some cases (at least one) able to secure their livelihood 
without begging, but now we want to know how it was possible”. 

A man who gained considerable resources before he lost his 
sight? could manage his house and business through his servants”. 
Thus business records involving blind persons were preserved. The 
author of CPR VIII 49 paid Ation the blind man an unrecorded 
number of nomismatia (coins). Yet another blind person whose 
name we don't know is mentioned in the list of those who paid 140 
drachmae (O.Mich. I 104). The men around the blind Diodoros 
(probably according to his instructions) bought a vine-vat, as was 
stated in the already mentioned business message (P.Koeln IV 198). 
The business activities of the blind Apollonius (P.Ross.Georg III 1) 
were discussed in the previous part and in the only parchment in 
our selection a certain blind Markrina confirms to Foibammon a 
delivery of wine (Stud.Pal. VIII 1101 — Arsinoites, seventh century 
AD). 

It is interesting that we encounter no blind persons among busi- 
ness partners in treatments containing physical description, al- 
though these descriptions often mention eye defects”. Obviously 


2 Marcus Furius Camillus (446-365 BC) even taxed orphans, who were hi- 
therto tax-exempted (Plutarch, Life of Camillus 2). 

24 Esser, Das Antlitz der Blindheit in der Antike, 96-111, enumerates in ad- 
dition to begging also other occupations which blind persons performed: musi- 
cian, poet, seer and prophet, teacher, philosopher, usurer and spy. Moreover 
blind women were able to fulfil their household duties. 

25 Acquired blindness was not so limited to an old age (e.g. cataract) as it is 
now. Most often the lost of sight was caused by trachoma, as it continues to be 
to these days. Cf. R. GaRLAND, The Eye of the Beholder. Deformity and Disa- 
bility in the Graeco-Roman World (Ithaca, NY 1995) 112; World Health Organi- 
sation, Strategies for the prevention of blindness in national programmes. A 
Primary Health Care Approach (Geneva 1997) 40. 

26 EssER, Das Antlitz der Blindheit in der Antike, 95, adds also the fact that 
money supplied “Erleichtungen und Hilfe". 

?' [n these texts, expressions such as “of infirm eyes” or something alike 
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blind people could not read the treatment, but that was impossible 
also for their illiterate fellow-citizens (a#ypdupatoc — e.g. BGU I 
317.15). 

These observations indicate that it was possible for well-off 
persons to maintain their living standard even despite loss of sight, 
so that they did not have to beg. Somebody may be surprised by 
the fact that these “well-off” blind persons occur in documentary 
papyri more often than the poor ones — but we mustn’t consider it 
as evidence that they represented the majority. On the contrary, we 
should be astonished that this disproportion isn't even greater. 
Business records and messages — which are the basis of our 
corpus — naturally deal more often with rich persons rather than 
the poor ones (which can be illustrated e.g. by the fact that the 
database DDbDP contains no hint of the word “beggar” — npo- 
oaitys). The records about poor people are improbable and there- 
fore they are more interesting. 

But what was the condition of those who didn't have such re- 
sources? Was a blind man able to earn his bread through manual 
work? Concerning this question, one interesting document came 
down to us: in the name list from Heracleopolites from the first 
century BC (BGU XIV 2425.24) a blind grinder is mentioned 
(TupAòg GAEtNS). This work was usually done by women (à£- 
tpíc) at home or by animals in mills, but as we can see, it was also 
a suitable job for a blind man”. Nevertheless he had to be capable 
also of doing more complex manual work, for his name is listed 
among the workers who maintained the irrigation channels. There- 


can be found (P.Adl. G17, P.Lond. III 678). However, in the DDbDP we can find 
no instance of the term tv@Adc in this context. The word is used as an epithet 
in tax-records, payment records, other name lists and public correspondence in 
contrast with other expressions mentioned above. 

2 Roman law prohibited the blind, in contrast to “the women and illiterate 
persons" from making a will in secret (The Enactments of Justinian 2.12.4). 
This inconsistency was remedied by the emperor Leo, Const. 69. As to the 
treatments, in Digesta seu Pandactae 18.1.11 we find discussions on “what can 
we say where a blind man was the purchaser, or where a mistake was made in 
the substance, or where he was unskilled in detecting the nature of substances". 

? The term aA&rng can be used either for the man working the mill (as in 
POxy. LXIV 3169,91; Psi.Congr. XXI 12) or for the upper millstone (6voc 
äk£tns). For the image and description of an ancient hand mill cf. PESTMAN, 
The New Papyrological Primer, 123. 
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fore it was possible for blind persons to perform manual work and 
make a living by it. 


To summarize, the proposed characteristics of a blind person in 
Antiquity — anonymity, passivity and beggary — turned out to be 
often valid, but not always. In several cases blind people are men- 
tioned without a name, even in lists of names. Such anonymity can 
be associated with social exclusion (as was the anonymity of for- 
eigners) because when a social group knows and uses the name of 
an individual, it usually means that she or he is more or less inte- 
grated. When a poor man or a foreigner lost his sight, he became 
known just as “the blind man”. But the blind who owned property, 
governed their own house (oikoc), which provided for them and by 
which they continued their business, were known by name in their 
neighbourhood. 

We cannot expect to arrive at any knowledge about those blind 
people who gave up an active attitude towards their lives. Nat- 
urally, the documents rather concern those who were well-off or 
who were economically active (yet even some of those are not 
mentioned by name). Some of them were tax-exempt, but others 
had to pay taxes, like anybody else. Those who owned consid- 
erable fortune were able to dispose of it through their servants and 
some of them could even manage their own house, which was 
called by their name. The situation of those blind people who were 
poor was worse, but there was still the possibility for them to per- 
form simple manual work (maybe with the help of relatives or 
friends). Definitely it is not true, that every blind man had to be a 
beggar who sits for a whole day waiting for alms and nobody 
know his name. 

The available data about blind persons in Antiquity are scarce 
and very diverse at the same time. Naturally it is not possible to 
draw a universal picture of blind person in Antiquity. The aim of 


3% As a less significant example we can see the man with weak eyes, who 
though being exempted from digging is now forced to participate in this work 
and therefore writes a letter of complaint (P. Mich. XI 618). 
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this study was to point out our clichés about blind people in Antiq- 
uity and to show the examples of those who faced their fate 
actively. It emerges that, when interpreting the biblical narratives 
about blind men it is necessary to ask what their actual status was. 


Palacky University Olomouc Dominik OPATRNY 
Univerzitní 22 

771 11 Olomouc 

Czech Republic 


SUMMARY 


This article presents the status of a blind man in ancient society. There are three 
characteristics often associated with blind persons in the Bible: anonymity, pas- 
sivity and beggary. The aim of this study is to confront these characteristics with 
the evidence found in Greek papyri. The author discusses both similar and opposite 
cases and comes to a more detailed conclusion on the situation of these people. 
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Christophe NIHAN, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch. A Study in 
the Composition of the Book of Leviticus (FAT 25). Tübingen, 
Mohr Siebeck, 2007. xviii-687 p. 15,5 x 23. €99 


The book of Leviticus usually receives separate treatment only from syn- 
chronic interpreters and commentators, while source and redaction critics 
focus on the reconstructed Priestly source (P). In this important contribu- 
tion to Pentateuchal research, Christophe Nihan makes the book of Levit- 
icus the subject of both synchronic and diachronic analysis, which is only 
the first of many innovative contributions in this book. 

After a dearth of scholarship through much of the twentieth century, 
Nihan shows with a thorough review of scholarship that there has been re- 
newed interest in Leviticus and Numbers in recent years, Nihan then ana- 
lyzes the book's literary structure and role within the Pentateuch (Chapter 
2). He supports a conventional analysis of its structure in three blocks (Lev 
1-10, 11-16, 17-27) which develop and complete themes in the narratives of 
Genesis-Exodus. Leviticus 1-10 describe the institution of the sacrificial 
service of the Tabernacle sanctuary built in Exodus 35-40, while Lev 11-16 
delineate methods to maintain and restore that order when it is disrupted 
(as it is in Lev 100,1-3). Leviticus 17-27 extend the theme of Israel's rela- 
tionship to God beyond “the realm of the sacrificial cult to the sphere of 
everyday life. Furthermore, the narrative progression structuring Leviticus 
is highlighted by the fact that each section concludes with a reference to the 
divine presence, the overall sequence suggesting a pattern of growing inti- 
macy with the divine" (108). 

In the following three chapters, Nihan subjects each of the three 
sections of Leviticus to careful redaction-critical analysis. Nihan argues 
against Wellhausen and others that the instructions for anointing the priests 
in Exod 29 and Lev 8 both stem from P, with the exception of four later 
interpolations (Lev 8,10aB-11; Exod 29,21 and Lev 8,30; Exod 29,27-28; 
Exod 29,36-37). Lev 9 is closely related to chap. 8 and so part of the P as 
well. On Lev 1-7, he maintains that Exod 29 and Lev 8-9 presuppose Lev 
1-3 which must therefore also have been part of the original P source. He 
thus rightly contests the longstanding but poorly supported tendency of 
many source critics to regard all legal and instructional materials as sec- 
ondary additions to an originally all-narrative P. Nihan goes on to argues 
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that Lev 4-7 was added to an original Lev 1-3*, 8-9*. Many of Nihan's 
diachronic arguments in Lev 1-10 (33, 162, 195-198, 220-222) revolve 
around the late introduction of incense alters into Judea's cult, as evidenced 
by archeological remains. Thus the requirement to use frankincense in the 
offerings of Lev 1-3 shows that these regulations (as well as P, which incor- 
porates them) originated no earlier than the Neo-Babylonian or, more 
likely, early Persian period when the frankincense trade became wide- 
spread. Lev 4's mention of the incense altar (along with its appearance in 
Exod 31) indicate the later, fifth century, date not only of this chapter but of 
chaps. 4-7 as well, which are integrally connected. He thinks Lev 6-7 were 
composed by the H redactor as a supplement to Lev 1-5. Censor incense 
seem to have been available a bit earlier than incense altars, which allows 
Nihan to keep Lev 16 in the original P (364, 377, but cf. 585). He considers 
Lev 10, which also involves censor incense, to be a very late addition for 
other reasons (see below). 

In the lists and ceremonies involving impurities in Lev 11-15, Nihan 
finds pre-P traditions that have been arranged and incorporated into the 
original P composition. After a thorough review and critique of interpre- 
tations of P's purity system, he reformulates and strengthens the old theory 
that the regulations of Lev 12-15 serve to reinforce social control over 
human bodies as a means of preserving social order (319). Lev 11 adds 
dietary restrictions that distinguish Israel from other nations, thus tying the 
purity regulations into P's larger rhetorical program of distinguishing this 
priestly nation (339). Nihan also finds that P wrote most of Lev 16 as a cer- 
emony of temple purification which was originally not restricted to a 
particular annual date (the *Day of Atonement"). Thus Lev 16 completes 
the discussion of impurities in Lev 11-15 by allowing the purity of the sanc- 
tuary to be restored. The incense rite (16,12-13) ritually reenacts YHWH's 
appearance on Mt. Sinai in the cloud. Nihan argues that Lev 16 was the 
original conclusion of P: "the initial theophany that accompanied the for- 
mation of Israel as a priestly nation in P (Exod 24; 40; Lev 9) has now be- 
come a permanent feature of Israel's cult" (379). P's account of Israel's 
origins from creation to Lev 16 seems designed for the political situation of 
the newly returned exiles in Jerusalem at the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C.E. (390-394). 

Nihan also subjects the Holiness Code (Lev 17-27) to detailed analy- 
sis. He concludes (545-559) that Lev 17-26 is a unified literary composi- 
tion that only rarely incorporates older sources (e.g. 18,7-17a) and was 
rarely supplemented (only in 23,3, 39-44; 24,10-23; 25,32-34; and of 
course chap. 27). H revises and updates P, but also reinterprets other bib- 
lical legal codes, including Deuteronomy. Nihan concludes therefore that H 
was written to supplement the Pentateuch's other legal collections. It used 
the theme of holiness to integrate P into the Pentateuch. Its blessings and 
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curses (Lev 26) were written to conclude the entire revelation at Mt. Sinai, 
in other words, to bring the combination of P and not-P in all of Genesis, 
Exodus and Leviticus to a fitting conclusion. H, then, gave the Pentateuch 
its persisting shape that relegated Deuteronomy to a supplementary role, 
though a later theocratic revision placed a great deal of additional material 
into Numbers. 

Nihan presents a very cogent synchronic analysis, then a judicious 
redactional evaluation. He does not, however, reflect on how to combine 
the two approaches in a methodologically consistent manner. In some pas- 
sages, he reviews the source- and redaction-critical debates only to abstain 
from diachronic conclusions on the grounds that no firm basis for them can 
be found (e.g. 354, 358 on Lev 16). On other passages, he embarks on de- 
tailed reconstructions, as we have seen. Though Nihan rejects form-critical 
assumptions about originally pure oral genres, he retains the notion that 
stylistic inconsistency arises from redactional activity (199, 206-7, but cf. 
214, 280). He is willing to view changes of address, however, such as 
switching from singular to plural or from third to second person, as stylistic 
devices for emphasis (209, 214, also 255, 261), thus not as indicators of 
redactional seams. The methodological problem raised by such varied de- 
cisions is not resolved. 

Though Nihan is more open than many redaction critics to considering 
the possibility of synchronic explanations for contradictions and stylistic 
differences, his redactional conclusions nevertheless sometimes reflect the 
familiar problem of hypotheses supported only by a string of other hypo- 
theses that easily fall prey to circular reasoning. Let me take his late dating 
of Lev 10 as an example. On the one hand, he presents an admirable argu- 
ment for the synchronic role of Lev 10 as a literary hinge between the 
instructions for offerings in Lev 1-9 and the purity regulations of Lev 
11-16. Lev 10,1-3 presents the problem of how to deal with disruptions of 
the priestly service described in the preceding chapters. The solutions take 
the form of priestly interpretive authority on matters of ritual ambiguity 
(Lev 10,10-11, 16-20), purity regulations to prevent contamination of the 
sanctuary (Lev 12-15, while Lev 11 extends the responsibility for main- 
taining purity to all Israelites through daily observance of the dietary rules), 
and a ritual for cleansing the sanctuary when necessary (Lev 16). On the 
other hand, Nihan advances three reasons for considering the chapter post- 
P. The first is that the mention of Mishael and Elzaphan, sons of Uzziel, in 
v. 4 presuppose the genealogy of Exod 6,14-27, which is widely considered 
a late addition to Exodus. Nihan (149) mentions, however, that the evidence 
for dating the Exodus genealogy late includes the fact that it puts into the 
Levite genealogy all the characters mentioned later in the Pentateuch, 
including Mishael and Elzaphan, who are mentioned otherwise only in Lev 
10,4. If that observation correctly divines the purpose of the Exodus 6 gene- 
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alogy, Lev 10,4 must already have been part of the Pentateuch when Exod 
6,22 was written. Another reason Nihan adduces is similar, namely that the 
story presupposes Numbers 16-17 “in its final, post-priestly form” (150; 
also 584). The Numbers story recounts a conflict over control of incense 
offerings, which play the key role in the enigmatic events of Lev 10,1-3. 
While the thematic connection between the stories is obvious, the direction 
of dependence is far from clear, however, as is commonly the case with 
such textual comparisons. Rather than regarding Lev 10 *as a kind of digest 
of the ordeal" in Num 16, one could just as easily regard the latter as a mid- 
rashic expansion on the theme of the enigmatic story in Lev 10. That leaves 
only the third reason Nihan adduces for dating Lev 10 late, namely that the 
language of YHwu’s oracle in Lev 10,3 finds an analogy only in H at Lev 
22,32 (150, chap. 6). The divine oracle in 10,3, however, is famously 
cryptic, probably intentionally so, so this observation provides little basis 
for conclusions of any kind. 

The methodological problem in a nutshell is that there is widespread 
evidence of various kinds that biblical texts have been extensively edited. 
Nevertheless, that evidence rarely provides a reliable basis for detailed re- 
constructions of earlier forms of the texts, even on the scale of several 
chapters, much less on the much more limited evidentiary basis of one 
verse or several verses. The evidence of editorial activity constantly tempts 
interpreters to test these limits. Nihan is more careful than most, but not 
immune to the temptation. 

These critical remarks should not, however, be taken as diminishing 
Nihan's accomplishments in this book, but rather as indicating the unfin- 
ished task on the agenda of biblical scholarship. From Priestly Torah to 
Pentateuch makes numerous contributions to the study of Leviticus and the 
Pentateuch that make it an essential reference for all future scholarship on 
these texts. His suggestions regarding the large-scale function of Leviticus 
as containing the original conclusions of P and of the Pentateuch's first 
three books as a whole are particularly intriguing and should prompt exten- 
sive reevaluations of the influence and significance of the Leviticus in early 
Second Temple Jewish history. 


Syracuse University James W. WATTS 
501 Hall of Languages 
USA - Syracuse, 13244-1170 
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Willem A. M. BEUKEN, Jesaja 13-27 (Herders Theologischer Kom- 
mentar zum AltenTestament). Freiburg - Basel - Wien, Herder, 
2007. 432 p. 17,5 x 24. €70 - SFr 118,00 


With the publication of the present volume Beuken completes a ca. three- 
decade effort to write commentary not only on Isaiah 1-39, but indeed on 
the entire book of Isaiah — and in no less than three languages! Earlier 
volumes include Jesaja 1-12 (Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten 
Testament; Freiburg, Basel, Vienna 2003); Isaiah II. Volume 2: Isaiah 
28-39 (Historical Commentary on the Old Testament; Leuven 2000); and 
the four-part commentary in Dutch on Isaiah 40-66, Jesaja II-III (De Pre- 
diking van het Oude Testament; Nijkerk 1979-89). The present reviewer 
has published reviews of Beuken's Jesaja 1-12 in Biblica 86 (2005) 
419-424, and of Isaiah II. Volume 2: Isaiah 28-39 in Review of Biblical Lit- 
erature 5 (2003) 268-270 (published online at www.bookreviews.org). Al- 
though it is unlikely that the Dutch volumes will be translated into English 
or German, readers may hope that all of the volumes on Isaiah 1-39 will 
appear in German in the Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum AltenTes- 
tament series or in English in the Historical Commentary Series on the Old 
Testament. Because Beuken writes in Dutch, both the German and the 
English volumes are edited translations of his original manuscripts. The ed- 
itors and translators for the Jesaja 13-27 volume are Ulrich Berges and 
Andrea Spans. 

Beuken's Jesaja 13-27 follows naturally from his earlier volumes on 
Isaiah 1-12 and 28-39. The introduction to the present volume does not 
provide introductions to “The Prophet Isaiah ben Amoz: His Time and 
World"; “The Book of Isaiah: Compositional History and Structure"; and 
“The Book of Isaiah: The Masoretic Text, the Texts from the Dead Sea, 
and the Oldest Versions", but simply refers the reader to Jesaja 1-12 where 
these sections appear as part of the overall introduction to Isaiah 1-39. 
These sections in Jesaja 1-12 indicate Beuken's views, viz., Isaiah ben 
Amoz is a late-eighth century prophet who takes up both the threat of judg- 
ment by Yuwn in the face of the Assyrian invasions as well as the future 
comfort of the mourners of Zion; the book of Isaiah (Isaiah 1-66) is the 
product of a process of continued expansion and reinterpretation of earlier 
materials (Fortschreibung) that continued for some five centuries through 
the mid-second century B.C.E.; due consideration must be given to the 
textual versions, including the major Masoretic codices (Leningrad and 
Aleppo), the Qumran scrolls, the Septuagint, Targum Jonathan, the Pesh- 
itta, the Vulgate, and the Greek versions of Theodotion, Aquila, and Sym- 
achus, although in practice Beuken employs these versions to interpret the 
Masoretic text. 
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Beuken does, however, provide introductory discussions of a number of 
aspects of Isaiah 13-27, including the placement of these chapters in the 
book at large, structure, date, literary character, inter- and intra-textuality, 
and theology. Of course, each of these introductory topics presupposes the 
detailed work on Isaiah 13-27 that follows. Throughout the commentary, 
Beuken's work deftly employs the advanced redaction-critical and inter- 
textual perspectives for which he is so well known. 

Beuken's discussion of the placement of Isaiah 13-27 within the book 
notes that previous scholarship viewed Isaiah 13-23 and 24-27 as isolated 
text collections, but that more recent scholarship has begun to recognize the 
links between these units and the other elements of the book. Isaiah 13-23 is 
not a disparate collection of individual oracles, but constitutes a well- 
organized redactional work that expresses the major concerns of the book of 
Isaiah as a whole, i.e., the tensions between good and evil in the world that 
are played out between the threat posed by the evil Babylonian empire, in 
whose shadow the nations of the world stand, and Zion, which serves as a 
refuge for the oppressed. When taken together, Isaiah 13-23 and 24-27 
portray the breakthrough of YHwH’s sovereignty over the whole world from 
Zion as YHWH confronts the evil of the world (see also his discussion of the 
theology of Isaiah 13-27). When the intertextual links between Isaiah 13-27 
and the rest of the book, especially Isaiah 1-12, are recognized, it becomes 
evident that Isaiah 13-27 now serves a larger agenda in the book of Isaiah. In 
Beuken's view, the book of Isaiah is organized to present a dramatic course 
of action or plot that celebrates the universality of YHwn’s sovereign judg- 
ment against ethnic distinction, particularly when it is carried out against 
Assyria or Babylon on the one hand or Ephraim and Judah on the other. Of 
course it has been many years since Beuken has treated Isaiah 40-66, but 
one must ask if he recognizes that his ringing endorsement of YHwu’s drive 
for universal sovereignty against the ethnic interests of the world necessarily 
identifies YHwH with the Persian empire of Cyrus and his successors (Isa 
44,28; 45,1), and thereby provides a theological endorsement of the Persian 
empire's efforts to subjugate the nations and ethnic groups of the earth and 
to deprive them of self-rule? Although Beuken is correct to recognize the 
universalistic elements of the theology expressed in the book of Isaiah, it is 
not entirely clear that he recognizes the drawbacks of such a theology. Persia 
brought down the evil Babylonian empire in the late-fifth century, but then 
the Persians did not leave (until they were forced out by the Greeks — anoth- 
er conqueror!). That point was not lost on books such as Micah or Jeremiah 
that continued to call for the restoration of an autonomous house of David as 
a hallmark of YHwu’s sovereignty even though the book of Isaiah ultimately 
abandoned the concept — albeit not until Isaiah 40-66. 

Beuken's discussion of the literary structure of Isaiah 13-27 is founded 
on his view that Isaiah 13-23 and 24-27 constitute two distinct collections 
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Within the book, although these two discrete collections are interrelated by 
their juxtaposition within the final literary form of the book. He notes that 
Isaiah 13-23 is arranged to present two sub-collections of five massa' 
oracles each in Isaiah 13-19 and 21-23 placed around the narrative con- 
cerning Isaiah's prophetic sign action in Isaiah 20. He is aware of the im- 
balance evident between the two massa’ elements, insofar as the second 
element (Isaiah 21-23) is much shorter than the first (Isaiah 13-19). He pro- 
vides little explanation for this arrangement and its clear imbalance, and in- 
terpreters may wonder if or how this arrangement is a significant 
interpretative feature of this material. Instead, he develops his notion that 
both massa’ elements contains oracles concerning Babylon (Isaiah 13,1- 
14,27 and 21,1-10) and Israel/Jerusalem (Isaiah 17-18 and 22) which pro- 
vides the foundation for his view that the paradigm of Babylon-Israel (and 
in earlier editions, Assyria would have to be considered) leads to a more 
universal reading of the opposition between the [divine] ruler of the world 
and the oppressed people). Such a paradigm of course reiterates his view 
that Israel functions in a manner analogous to the nations subjected to 
Babylonia, and both Israel and the nations are then subjected to YHWH as 
the true ruler of the world in Isaiah. This observation is undoubtedly correct 
in this reviewer's view, but one must once again ask the question of 
theodicy, viz., does YHwH’s subjugation of the world not entail questions 
about YHWH’s own morality as imperial ruler? Does YHwH not become the 
oppressor of both Israel and the nations in the book of Isaiah? The question 
may be raised especially in Isaiah 6 where YHwH demands that the prophet 
make sure that the people remain blind, deaf, and ignorant so that they will 
not repent and be saved. Although Isaiah 6 is treated in an earlier volume, it 
sets the tone and moral standard by which all later assertions of YHwH’s 
power and purpose in the book must be judged, but the theological ques- 
tions posed by Isaiah 6 — and the synchronic literary relationship between 
Isaiah 6 and Isaiah 13-23 — do not enter into Beuken's discussion. 

As for the literary structure of Isaiah 24-27, Beuken's work shows a 
similar interest in literary symmetry, insofar as Isaiah 24-25 constitutes a 
coherent redactional unit concerned with YHwH’s sovereign judgment 
against all the earth and Isaiah 26-27 points to a concern to see divine 
judgment and sovereignty realized “on that day". In this respect, Isaiah 
24-27 draws out the eschatological implications of Isaiah 13-23 within the 
book of Isaiah. Such an observation points to Beuken's teleological under- 
standing of the book (and thus his ability to overlook the moral questions of 
theodicy raised above), but then the ontological issues raised by Yuwn's 
judgment followed by a delayed recognition of sovereignty must be ad- 
dressed. In Beuken's view, Isaiah 24-27 presents an apocalyptic viewpoint. 
Many have come to challenge that view, viz., does Isaiah 24-27 — or the 
book as a whole — look forward to an end time? Or does it envision the 
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end of an epoch, such as the end of the exile or the end of Babylonian (or in 
earlier editions of Isaiah, Assyrian?) rule? And what comes in the after- 
math of that day when the Babylonian empire falls? Such questions again 
point to Beuken's understanding of the dating of Isaiah 24-27 in the fifth 
century when the Persian empire — identified in the book of Isaiah as the 
context for YHwn’s world-wide reign — ruled and brought about the resto- 
ration of Jerusalem and the Temple. From the standpoint of Isaiah 24-27 — 
and indeed the entire book — such delay in the recognition of YHWH's 
world sovereignty is due to the presence of those who are evil and therefore 
unwilling to recognize what is right. But is not such a position the answer 
of many would-be emperors whose reigns would bring "light" to the 
world? Would not those who are evil in the book of Isaiah constitute those 
opposed to the Persian empire — and thus to YHWH? 

Beuken's discussion of the literary character of Isaiah 13-27 focuses 
especially on the intertextuality and intratextuality of these chapters. The 
examples of citations and allusions that he brings forward emphasize Isaiah 
1-39, although some references to Isaiah 40-66 also appear. References to 
other biblical books tend to include a standard set of works such as Gene- 
sis; Exodus; and Psalms, i.e., books that are referenced in Isaiah to support 
its worldview, but one misses books that challenge Isaiah's understanding 
of Babylon and the need for submission to YHwu’s/Persia’s empire, e.g., 
Micah, who calls for a restoration of the house of David to overthrow the 
Babylonians, or Jeremiah, who concluded that the time for the realization 
of Isaiah's vision had not yet come. But the question of the overall literary 
form of the book of Isaiah — and the place of Isaiah 13-27 within it — is 
not fully addressed. Beuken has correctly identified Isaiah 13-23 and 
24-27 as discrete blocks within the book, and his inter- and intra-textual 
observations help to clarify their role within that book and with other se- 
lected biblical books. Nevertheless, his focus on these units as collections 
leaves the impression of a book that has not been fully integrated in its 
redactional formation, viz., to what degree must Isaiah 13-27 relate to 
Isaiah 40-66 even if though they were written by different authors? The ed- 
itors of Isaiah put these sections of the book into conversation with each 
other when they formed the book as a whole, and interpreters are obligated 
to pursue that conversation — including the theological challenges that the 
final form of the book presents as a product of both its compositional 
history and its redaction. 

The questions and criticisms raised here, however, should not detract 
from the fact that Beuken has produced a masterful commentary that pre- 
supposes a lifetime of research and reflection, both on the book of Isaiah 
itself and on the methodological issues, particularly redaction-criticism and 
intertextuality, that have preoccupied Beuken throughout his scholarly life. 
But having presented a cogent and sustained redaction-critical under- 
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standing of Isaiah 13-27 (and Isaiah 1-12 and 28-39 as well), the time has 
now come to consider the theological challenges that a comprehensive 
reading of the book of Isaiah as a redactional work — both in its analytical 
and synthetic, or better diachronic and synchronic, aspects — presents. Be- 
uken must be congratulated for providing a stimulating and well-reasoned 
basis for future reflection on Isaiah. 


Claremont School of Theology Marvin A. SWEENEY 
1325 N. College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

USA 


Marco SETTEMBRINI, Sapienza e storia in Dn 7-12 (AnBib 169). 
Roma: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2007. 263 p. 16,5 x 24 


This study is a revised form of a doctoral dissertation (Agustinus Gianto, 
S.J., director) that Settembrini defended at the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in December 2006. His purpose is to analyze Daniel 7-12 in terms not only 
of apocalyptic but also of various wisdom forms that he has examined. He 
attempts to ascertain the presence of a sapiential model underlying the 
composition of those chapters (10). 

In the Introduction he asks if Daniel 1-6, like chaps. 7-12, can also be 
considered a wisdom work (11). Regarding his methodology, he makes two 
assumptions: (1) the final redaction of the book dates to the time of Anti- 
ochus IV and his profanation of the temple and its purification, between 
167 and 164; and (2) in the book there is clear evidence of intense scribal 
activity interested in the traditional texts as well as in certain foreign influ- 
ences (11-12). 

In chap. 1, “The Book of Daniel and Wisdom," Settembrini notes that 
in the Masoretic tradition, Daniel is found among the Writings, and accord- 
ingly sees a relationship, together with differences, between Daniel and the 
other Writings, especially Esther (18). Among the characteristics of Daniel, 
he mentions that the book has two parts: the stories in chaps. 1-6, and the 
apocalypses in chaps. 7-12; he summarizes both parts. The hypotheses 
regarding the composition of Daniel can be reduced to three: (1) hypothesis 
of fragments; (2) hypothesis of the book's unity; and (3) hypothesis of pro- 
gressive growth. He opts for the third hypothesis in view of the various 
phases found in the book—the Hebrew and Aramaic sections as well as the 
Greek parts. Next he speaks of the major versions of Daniel, particularly 
the various forms of the Greek: OG (LXX) and Papyrus 967, Theodotion- 
Daniel, and Syro-Hexapla (21-32). 
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In the section on Daniel 1, God’s governance in history and in Wisdom, 
Settembrini analyzes, often in unnecessary detail, the MT, OG, 
Theod.-Dan, Syriac (in estrangela), and Vulgate of Dan 1,3-4.17.20, seeing 
clear wisdom motifs in the vocabulary and structure of the story. Key 
words like “the wise, knowledge, understanding, and wisdom,” he relates 
to earlier OT texts that deal with wisdom (e.g., Jer 3,15; 9,23; and Job 
34,35). He then compares Daniel with Joseph, who also received wisdom 
from God in a foreign land; see Dan 1,9.18 and Gen 39,21; 41,1. He con- 
cludes that wisdom and its teaching are fundamental not only in Daniel 1 
but also in chaps. 2-6, the court stories, quoting with approval the expres- 
sion "narrative wisdom" used by L.M. Wills, The Jew in the Court of the 
Foreign King (Ancient Jewish Court Legends; Minneapolis, 1990) 23-35; 
likewise he agrees (56, n. 116) with Wills's thesis that “posits a wisdom 
based in popular, not professional, conceptions of what the ‘wise’ is like 
and how he or she succeeds" (Wills, The Jew, 34). Settembrini highlights 
the wisdom vocabulary in the several apocalypses of Daniel 7-12. The last 
part of this section he devotes to so-called Apocalyptic Wisdom. The 
fundamental theme of Daniel is preoccupation with knowing the times, 
which is of interest also to the wise, citing such texts as Prov 15,23; 17,27; 
Sir 4,23; 20,7 and many others as well (59). 

Chapter 2 discusses Daniel 7-12 as an apocalyptic sapiential model, 
analyzing various elements in those chapters, including the literary genre of 
the visions. Settembrini (71) agrees with J.J. Collins's description of apoc- 
alyptic as: *A genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in 
which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recip- 
lent, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it 
envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves anoth- 
er, supernatural world" (“Apocalypse: The Morphology of a Genre”, 
Semeia 14 [1979] 71). Settembrini then explains the dream, prophetic 
vision, theophany, and oracles ex eventu, supplying comparative material 
also from other ancient Near Eastern cultures (e.g., the Annals of Ashurba- 
napal, the Prophetic Discourses of Marduk and Shulgi, and the Prophecy of 
Uruk). The various literary genres employed in Daniel 7-12 show the extra- 
ordinary revelation accorded to Daniel, a revelation Settembrini describes 
as “written,” citing 7,10; 10,21; and 12,4 (85-86); I would also add 7,1. In a 
section entitled “The Decree of the Heavenly Court: Analysis of Daniel 7," 
he admits that the text is problematic with certain tensions in the devel- 
opment of the chapter. In part one (7,2-14) Daniel observes three funda- 
mental scenes: the four great beasts arising from the sea (7,2b-8); the 
appearance of the Ancient One who presides over the heavenly court to 
pronounce judgment on the beasts (7,9-12); and the “one like a human 
being" coming in the clouds who receives universal and eternal dominion 
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(7,13-14). In the second part (7,17-27) Daniel hears an explanation of what 
he has seen. 

Settembrini provides his own translation of 7,1-14 along with a series 
of philological notes (93-99). Regarding the great beasts, Settembrini 
explains, at times in minute detail, the many parallels he finds in the 
ancient Near Eastern mythologies (100-106). He then describes an Ancient 
One (un Vegliardo) in 7,9-10 and his clothing “white as snow," symbolic of 
the nobility of the garment; Settembrini refers here to the royal robes of 
blue and white with which King Ahasuerus honored Mordecai (Est 8,15). 
The whiteness of the clothing and of the hair symbolizes innocence and pu- 
rity. The fire and flames surrounding the throne of the Ancient One serve to 
exalt his grandeur; see Ezek 1,26-28). Myriads served him and attended to 
him (7,10); thus, the forces of chaos, symbolized by the four beasts coming 
out of the great sea, do not stand a chance: they are destroyed and their do- 
minion was taken away (7,11-12). Then the “one like a son of man" comes 
on the scene with the clouds of heaven to receive dominion, glory, and 
kingship from the Ancient One (7,13-14). Settembrini explains several par- 
allels in the literature of the ancient Near East to the mysterious figure of 
*one like a son of man." 

Next Settembrini supplies his own translation and philological notes of 
7,15-28 (127-131). He underscores the contrasts between the pagan kings 
and their kingdoms, which come to an end, and “the people of the saints of 
the Most High," who now receive the kingship, dominion, and greatness of 
the kingdoms under heaven. He has a section on the resumption of Dan 
7,1-4 in Daniel 8-12 (137-145), concluding with “the message of Daniel 
7-12.” He holds the view that the glorification of “the one like a son of 
man" corresponds to that of “the saints of the Most High." He notes that 
these “saints” are also “the wise” who will ultimately shine “like the stars” 
(12:3). In another section, “A Sapiential Story” (145-153), he points out 
how various elements in Daniel 7-12 have wisdom motifs that like other 
such texts require explanation: e.g., 7,15-16; 8,15; 9,2; 12,8. He cites var- 
ious parallels to bolster his thesis, explaining that certain texts employ 
metaphors of which their point is not immediately clear (e.g., Prov 5,15-19; 
28,1-20). In Dan 7,1, Daniel appears as a teacher, who then speaks in the 
first person to the reader, using the tone of a pedagogue. The OT sage, in 
fact, often speaks of himself (Prov 7,6-7) and of his life of study and reflec- 
tion (Qoh 1,12-2-2,26; Sir 51,13-22) as well as his teaching of others (Sir 
33,16-18). The sage first made observations on which he reflected, so that 
he can teach from experience (Prov 24,32). Daniel has learned in like 
manner and so he can teach and even use the words of Proverbs, “Hear, my 
son” (1,8), and “I have been a son of my father” (4,3). 

Chapter 3, “The Teaching of Daniel,” has three parts (154-207). In the 
first part, Settembrini discusses the evil in Israel beginning with the action 
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of the “little horn”; he gives the MT and translation with commentary of 
Dan 8,9-12. Then he speaks of the deception of the king in Dan 8,23-25, 
again with the text of the MT, translation, and commentary. He concludes 
that the image and meaning of the “little horn," symbolizing the mystery of 
evil, terrifies Daniel; but Gabriel enables Daniel to understand that the 
horn's arrogance even against heaven will not go unpunished. In the second 
part, Settembrini writes about “the antidote of Wisdom," in which he gives 
the MT of Dan 9,20-23 and then translation and commentary. Daniel, who 
had confessed his sin and that of his people, now receives from Gabriel the 
understanding of the “seventy weeks” (9,24-27). Since the people did not 
comprehend their predicament and that of their holy city, Gabriel endows 
Daniel with wisdom (the root byn recurs four times in 9,22-23) in order to 
inform the people that the decreed end will be poured out on the desolator. 
In the last account (10,1-12,4), Daniel receives a final word, which he 
received through a heavenly vision; and the “man clothed in linen" (10,5) 
gives Daniel the understanding of “the truth" of what is to come. Finally, 
in the section on the destiny of the wise man (11,29-35) Settembrini gives 
the text of the MT and his translation as well as commentary on this diffi- 
cult passage. Some of “the wise" may fall (11,33.35), but in the end be- 
cause of the integrity of their lives and their perseverance they will shine 
brightly like the firmament and lead many to righteousness (12,3). In the 
third part, Settembrini adds some further remarks, noting that, like “the 
wise," *the many" shall eventually prosper, for they too shall be "purified, 
cleansed, and refined" (11,35; 12,10). 

In the Conclusions (208-215), Settembrini recapitulates his arguments 
in support Daniel 7-12 as a sapiential composition, which helps one under- 
stand the message of these apocalypses. The aim of the wisdom vocabulary 
and mind-set is to teach the reader to recognize God's judgment in history 
and his eventual vindication of the Jews who remain faithful despite 
vicious persecution. 

The volume concludes with a long and valuable Bibliography (219- 
242) and two indexes: authors and biblical citations. Settembrini's study, 
though carefully researched and crafted, has some of the drawbacks of a 
doctoral dissertation: repetitions and at times overloaded paragraphs and 
too many footnotes. For the most part, however, he achieves his goal admi- 
rably. In sum, this is a good work that, in my judgment, would have been a 
better and more readable revision had Settembrini exercised more discrimi- 
nation and been less exhaustive and more focused in his arguments and 
explanations. 


The Catholic University of America Alexander A. Di LELLA 
Washington, DC 20064, USA 
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William S. Morrow, Protest against God: The Eclipse of a Bibli- 
cal Tradition. (Hebrew Bible Monographs 4; Sheffield: Shef- 
field Phoenix Press, 2007). xii + 250 p. 


William Morrow (Queens Theological College, Kingston Ontario, Canada) 
has rendered a singular service to those who study the Psalms by presenting 
the fullest summary and analysis of lament Psalms that we have. And be- 
yond that full inventory, he has advanced a credible thesis that will contin- 
ue to merit attention. 

The first four chapters of his book consist in his careful inventory of 
the Psalms of lament, complaint and protest. In this presentation he is fa- 
miliar with and derivative from the work of Gunkel, Gerstenberger, Patrick 
Miller, and this reviewer. After a chapter of introduction concerning the 
history of scholarship, terms, and dates, he offers three chapters of data: 

— A discussion of “informal laments” by which he means prose com- 
plaints that occur in narrative contexts. He considers that data with refer- 
ence to form and source, and concludes that in the Iron Age, individual 
persons “would have occasionally felt themselves in such extreme life and 
death situations that informal protest prayer was justified" (37). In general 
Morrow finds that the laments and protests were offered by designated 
mediators, notably prophets; but he identifies 1 Sam 4,21 as an exception, a 
protest voiced by a lay person. 

- Psalms of Individual Lament. Here we are offered a detailed list of 
the examples of the genre, with careful attention to rhetorical components. 
He follows Lindstróm in observing that “there is little attention to sin”, and 
draws two conclusions that are not surprising: 


a) Informal complaint prayer preceded the composition of the Psalms; 

b) Israel's social structure originally located the lament in the family or 
clan before the practice moved to the temple. (This conclusion is congruent 
with the argument of Gerstenberger.) 


Morrow judges that formal mediators were utilized when the genre 
moved to the temple. The prophets were “the legitimate health care con- 
sultants who operated outside the temple during the monarchal period" 
(66). He voices a mild dissent from Mowinckel who stressed the role of 
temple singers. 

- Protest against God in Community Complaints. Here Morrow does a 
foray into the Mesopotamian parallels with particular reference to “city- 
lament”. Of special interest is the identification of laments in the prophets, 
notably in II Isaiah (40,27; 49,14.21). The primary locus for such communal 
protests — then extrapolated to other contexts— is the occasion of national 
defeat. But the evidence he offers shows that this rhetorical practice could be 
otherwise employed in social contexts of exploitation and oppression. 
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It would have been enough if Morrow’s study had served only to cata- 
logue the data in such a thorough and compelling way. But in fact the first 
four chapters are only a set-up for the thesis to be developed in the four 
chapters that follow, namely, that during the exile and thereafter protests 
against God largely disappeared from the text and are replaced by poems of 
sadness that acknowledge the legitimacy of divine wrath and, therefore, 
move to confession of sin and repentance as the appropriate response to ca- 
lamity. His notion of “eclipse” is understood in terms of a drastic theologi- 
cal repositioning — reflected in the Book of Lamentations — that made 
protest against God inappropriate and theologically illegitimate. In the 
Book of Lamentations Morrow observes that “resignation to legitimate pu- 
nishment precedes petition" (115). Happily, Morrow here appeals to post- 
traumatic stress syndrome theory, with particular reference to Judith 
Herman and Alice Miller, and understands that self-blame is characteristic 
in such circumstance: 


The impetus for this shift is partly to be explained by the psychology of 
trauma: lowered self-esteem and heightened self-blame are characteristic 
of victims of violence. Nevertheless, prophetic theology also played a 
part in rationalizing disaster. YHwH was entitled to exercise abusive vio- 
lence towards a community perceived as wayward child and adulterous 
wife (119). 


The result of such trauma is self-incrimination, so that a new complaint 
poetry *accommodated itself to the prophetic critique of monarchical reli- 
gion" (119). Thus accommodation evoked the use of domestic imagery of 
“wayward child” and “adulterous wife". The outcome in Lamentations 5 is 
“a people torn between self-recrimination and anger against God” (119). 

In moving from the Book of Lamentations to II Isaiah (now a common 
move among interpreters), Morrow proposes that the laments now have 
three different emphases: 

- The protest to YHwH is not against punishment, but against per- 
manent abandonment. 

- Babylonian hegemony is seen to be unbreakable. 

- The new generation experiences suffering for parental sin (122). 

In his consideration of the Book of Lamentations, the poetry of II 
Isaiah, and a brief reflection on the Deuteronomist, Morrow concludes that 
protest, for historical, theological, and ideological reasons, is in *eclipse". 


In chapter 6, by appeal to Job, Morrow makes a large move in his argu- 
ment. He proposes that “axial age thinkers" could no longer entertain a 
God who “could act in arbitrary and unpredictable ways". Instead they 
made a claim that God is “the cause of everything" (139). A study of the 
Book of Job leads to the judgment that no voice in the Book defends 
Israel's tradition of protest prayer. Even YHwn’s response to Job “does not 
promote dialogue" (145). 
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After this formidable thesis, the next chapter presents a remarkable 
survey of lament material in the later literature beyond the conventional 
canon, notably in Maccabees, additions to Esther, II Esdras, and II Baruch. 
This later material amounts to a defense of divine justice. Morrow's judg- 
ment is that the “Axial Age" replaced complaint with penitence, a move 
that served “the valorization of divine righteousness" (163). 

Morrow is wise and discerning about the theological implications of 
his thesis. Moreover, he is knowing about the ideological force of the de- 
velopment that he traces. The axial age was connected with the rise of new 
social elites (165) that in turn produced “holiness thinking". The move is 
the work of *authors whose main intention was to silence complaint against 
God after the destruction of the Second Temple" (171). In II Baruch and II 
Esdras the complaints are "systematically refuted by divine revelation" 
(171). Thus the social elites found a way to silence protests, and they did so 
by a theology of divine sovereignty and divine justice that disallows pro- 
test. Morrow, moreover, judges that this changed practice is largely contin- 
ued in the New Testament. 

I find Morrow's analysis and argument compelling. Only in the context 
of great appreciation do I raise three reservations: 


1. I am not convinced by his appeal to “the axial age" as much help in 
understanding the text in front of us. I think that Morrow does better by 
appeal to the particular, but the umbrella of “axial age" seems to me un- 
helpful and misleading because it is much too generic. The changes in 
mode of rhetoric, as he recognizes, were much more closely linked to 
social context and contestation for interpretive control. 

2. I have no doubt of the great tilt of the texts as Morrow argues the 
point. It is important, however, to recognize that makers of texts do not 
need to conform to our demanding genres or theses. Thus at the most, one 
can trace a tendency, without claiming too much precision, for old patterns 
persist and are evoked by new circumstance. Morrow tends to state the case 
with more “cleanness” than is likely the case. 

3. This latter point is evidenced by Morrow himself when he asserts 
that such prayers of protest persist: 

Such prayers were permitted only to especially righteous persons and on- 
ly in the extreme situations when other means had failed. But they do 
show the persistence of a spontaneous tradition of complaint prayer for 
the people in extremis (170). 


However, moments of extreme crisis involving loss of access to the 
temple revived spontaneous and informal prayers of protest ... But protest 
prayer would continue to assert itself in key moments of the Jewish experi- 
ence (173). 

Significant protest traditions are associated with Hasidism. In fact, the 
complaint against God can be heard in many literary creations that have 
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been part of the Jewish response to repeated persecution in Europe over the 
past thousand years. Voices of protest are also found in the literature after 
the Shoah (207-208).Well of course ... in extremis! But that is exactly 
where we would expect such prayers. It is not likely that elites ever needed 
to pray in this way. But it is the wonder of biblical rhetoric and biblical 
faith that such protest finally will not be silenced, even as Pharaoh finally 
could not silence it (Exod 2,23-24). 

There is a movement among some interpreters (perhaps conservative, 
perhaps establishment) to claim that the move from protest to repentance is 
a maturing of biblical faith. It is a great gain of Morrow's study to see that 
such a move is not innocent but is laden with social ideology. In addition to 
a sound, persuasive study of this move, I applaud Morrow's conclusion that 
the recovery of protest is a move now under way and is an urgent one in 
Western society. He identifies current interpretive strategies that are de- 
signed to *cut out the possibility of protest against God": 


These include the spirituality of the cross (suffering as a redemptive 
vocation), a theology of recompense (structure legitimation) and a mor- 
alizing-pedagogical approach (which assumes that suffering is meant to 
aid character formation) (212). 


In the end he sees that the “Axial Age" sounds a like “The modern 
Enlightenment": 


The Axial Age has fallen victim to modernity ... it is no accident that the 
Axial Age's emphasis on transcendence was simultaneous with the rise 
of the imperial state. (215) ... recovery of lament in Christianity actually 
depends on the conditions of post-Christendom or post-Axial culture. 
This is an irony that has escaped many concerned to reappropriate the 
biblical tradition of protest prayer. But it follows logically from the situa- 
tion as I have described it. One is most likely to recover a pre-Axial prac- 
tice when the Axial Age is no longer dominant, and the explanatory 
value of its attendant theologies is in eclipse (217). 

To the degree that modes of Axial Age theology continue to assert them- 
selves, the practice of lament will no doubt continue to be inhibited in 
faith communities that base themselves on biblical tradition. But the con- 
temporary fascination with protest prayer would suggest that the religious 
imagination of the Bible cannot be constrained by such theological cate- 
gories, however much it may have been comprehended by them (218). 


Morrow's textual analysis is superb. His understated judgment about 
contemporary practice is of immense importance. The outcome is to situate 
our interpretive work not merely in textual study, but in the present civic 
crisis that requires bold attentiveness beyond conventional criticism. 


Columbia Theological Seminary Walter BRUEGGEMANN 
USA-Decatur, GA 30030 
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Novum Testamentum 


Craig S. KEENER, The Historical Jesus of the Gospels. Grand Ra- 
pids, Michigan - Cambridge, U.K., William Eerdmans Publi- 
shing Company, 2009, xxxviii-831 p. 16 x 24 


Aprés la table des matiéres, trés détaillée, et une préface largement auto- 
biographique (voir aussi et surtout 384-388), une courte introduction attire 
l'attention sur quelques manques. Ainsi, la tradition des miracles est omise 
(voir toutefois 240-244) faute de place, et parce que l'auteur veut lui consa- 
crer une publication à venir. Est omise aussi une discussion un peu précise 
sur la place du quatriéme évangile dans la recherche historique sur Jésus. 
Sauf dans le long et trés bon chapitre relatif à la passion, Jn est de fait peu 
utilisé comme source. Selon l'auteur (XXXIV), il ne s'agit pas d'une 
option critique, mais de contraintes pratiques. Soit, mais le lecteur n'y 
trouve pas son compte, d'autant moins que certaines digressions lui 
paraissent peu utiles. Ce bel ouvrage s'adresse au grand public cultivé. 
Est-ce pour cette raison que l'auteur a retenu comme titre Le Jésus histo- 
rique des évangiles? Cette expression, insolite, me parait malheureuse. Le 
titre ne correspond pas à la visée des évangiles. Ils proposent, certes, un 
portrait de Jésus commandé par l'histoire, mais aussi et d'abord par le 
regard de la foi. Par ailleurs, il ne recouvre pas ce que Keener propose, 
puisque cet exégéte averti utilise bien d'autres sources que les évangiles 
canoniques, en particulier Joséphe et diverses sources juives. 

Le corps de l'ouvrage (1-348), divisé en vingt deux chapitres avec 
numérotation continue, comporte trois sections. S'y ajoutent une minuscule 
conclusion (349) et neuf appendices sur des questions subsidiaires variées 
(350-393). Les notes ne se trouvent malheureusement pas en bas de page. 

Dans la première section Keener donne un bref aperçu de la recherche, 
en insistant sur la troisième quête (14-46). Après une critique brève, sévère 
mais mesurée, du Jesus Seminar, il présente d’abord la thèse du Jésus 
cynique, illustrée par les positions de J. Crossan et de B. Mack. Avec la 
plupart des auteurs actuels, il la récuse, en mettant particulièrement en 
relief les différences manifestes entre la façon dont Jésus s'adressait à ses 
auditeurs, et les propos et gestes provocateurs et orduriers des cyniques. Il 
rappelle ensuite les contributions de quelques auteurs qui tiennent vraiment 
compte de l'environnement juif de Jésus. M. Borg concilie les figures du 
prophéte et du sage, mais il réoriente celle du prophéte en mettant l'accent 
sur la visée sociale au détriment de la dimension eschatologique. Tout en 
reconnaissant que Jésus cherche à lancer un mouvement de renouveau en 
Israél, Keener maintient la dimension future du Régne, caractéristique 
importante de Jésus. G. Vermes met l'accent sur Jésus comme sage charis- 
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matique, en le confrontant aux charismatiques galiléens Honi et Hanina. La 
validité de cette approche est reconnue, au point qu'elle est taxée - abusi- 
vement à mon sens - de “key element of the current discussion” (39), mais 
des réserves sont faites, notamment en raison de la représentativité incer- 
taine des deux rabbins charismatiques dans la Galilée du 1°r siècle et de la 
date tardive des sources (40, 242-243). L'auteur attache une importance 
particuliére, ici et dans l'ensemble du livre, à son maitre E.P. Sanders. Les 
positions de ce dernier dans la recherche historique sur Jésus sont connues, 
et notre auteur se déclare d'accord avec leurs grandes lignes Il oppose 
néanmoins quelques critiques aux idées de son maitre: il rend sa place à 
l'appel à la conversion dans sa dimension nationale et plaide pour le carac- 
tère présent du règne en méme temps que pour son caractère futur. 

L'importance des sources pour la recherche de Jésus est patente. Parce 
qu'une utilisation intense des apocryphes caractérise la période récente de 
la recherche, du moins dans certains de ses secteurs, Keener examine cette 
question d'assez près à la fin de cette première section (47-69). L'utilité 
des évangiles apocryphes et des évangiles gnostiques pour la recherche sur 
Jésus est trés réduite, parce qu'ils viennent de milieux autres que le milieu 
juif et parce qu'ils sont, dans l'ensemble, trop récents. Notons deux points 
particuliers. L'évangile de Thomas est, comme tel, une composition inutili- 
sable pour la recherche sur Jésus. Ce jugement abrupt est cependant atténué 
par des remarques ultérieures (59, 69): quelques logia de l’EvTh peuvent 
conserver d'authentiques traditions exploitables par l'historien; on se 
rapproche ainsi de la position dominante de la recherche. Le mystérieux 
Évangile secret de Marc, est selon Keener un faux moderne fabriqué par 
Morton Smith. 

Dans la deuxiéme section, Keener s'attache d'abord (73-125) à situer, 
de maniére assez globale, les évangiles canoniques dans leur environne- 
ment littéraire. Parmi les diverses formes littéraires disponibles au l'r 
siecle, la biographie apparait comme la plus éclairante pour déterminer le 
genre littéraire des évangiles, compte tenu des différences existant entre la 
biographie moderne et celle, plus libre, de l'antiquité. La “vie” (bios) 
n'était pas tenue strictement à la chronologie. Elle pouvait avoir un autre 
but encore que le divertissement et l'information du lecteur. L'apparte- 
nance des évangiles à ce genre littéraire, maintenant largement reconnue, 
est a priori favorable à leur fidélité historique, elle rend compte en parti- 
culier de leur dimension missionnaire à travers leur mise en relief du héros. 
Quant à l'historiographie ancienne, elle s'impose à l'attention en raison du 
livre des Actes. Sur la base d'une impressionnante documentation relative à 
la pratique historienne hellénistique, et par l'analyse de Lc 1,1-4, prologue 
valant à la fois pour l'évangile et pour les Actes, Keener met en relief 
l'appartenance des Actes au genre historique. Une question cruciale se pose 
alors: peut-on tirer de ce constat des conséquences sur la fiabilité historique 
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du récit évangélique? Il le pense, parce qu'il est persuadé que les sections 
“nous” des Actes indiquent la participation de Luc aux événements. Or, ces 
sections amènent les “nous”, et donc Luc, à Césarée, où ils restent quel- 
ques jours, puis à Jérusalem (Ac 21,1-18). On les retrouve deux ans aprés à 
Césarée, où ils embarquent pour Rome en méme temps que Paul (27,1-2). 
Si, avec un peu de fantaisie, on remplit les blancs laissés par le texte, on 
peut envisager avec l'auteur (91, 133) que Luc a utilisé ce temps pour 
contacter des gens du pays qui pouvaient le renseigner sur l'histoire de 
Jésus. Pourtant, en raison des incertitudes persistantes sur la provenance et 
la fonction des notices d'itinéraire et des sections “nous” des Actes, on 
hésite à se rallier à pareille explication. Abordant la rhétorique, utilisée de 
manière discrète par les historiens de second rang, l’auteur illustre par de 
nombreux exemples la visée morale et parénétique des textes. La prise en 
compte d'acteurs transcendants ne met pas fondamentalement en cause la 
véracité factuelle de l'histoire racontée, méme si les historiens de l'anti- 
quité avaient sur ces questions moins de contraintes que les modernes. 

Dans les deux derniers chapitres de la deuxiéme section (126-161), 
Keener présente sa position sur les sources, écrites et orales, des synop- 
tiques, non sans rappeler que les auteurs hellénistiques restaient générale- 
ment proches de leurs sources quant au fond, mais jouissaient d'une 
certaine liberté pour la mise en forme littéraire. Sur la base de la théorie des 
deux sources, qu'il fait sienne sans enthousiasme excessif, il estime que la 
situation n'est pas différente pour Lc et Mt par rapport à Mc. Or, “characte- 
ristic diction or style do not make elements ahistorical” (136), et comme on 
peut supposer que d'autres sources partielles écrites durant la première 
génération chrétienne étaient à leur disposition, il est raisonnable de faire 
confiance aux évangiles. Encore faudrait-il ne pas sous-estimer l'impor- 
tance et la liberté du travail rédactionnel. Un autre fait culturel retient 
l'attention: le róle de la mémoire. Keener propose une intéressante 
synthése sur les capacités de la mémoire dans l'antiquité, et sur l'usage 
qu'on en faisait dans le monde gréco-romain, accessoirement dans le 
monde juif. Il y voit un indice indirect de la fiabilité de la tradition de 
Jésus, et partage les critiques récentes contre la Formgeschichte. Reste à se 
demander si des faits culturels méme massifs ont plus de poids que l'ana- 
lyse minutieuse de la tradition synoptique proposée jadis par R. Bultmann. 
À mon avis, cette analyse littéraire des textes reste capitale, et, purifiée de 
ses exces, la Formgeschichte demeure un outil indispensable pour l'histo- 
rien. Je suis en revanche assez d'accord avec la présentation modérément 
critique des critères établis de la recherche (155-157), avec cependant des 
réserves sur la façon dont Keener utilise parfois les critères dans sa propre 
appréciation des textes. 

L'étude directe des textes est précisément l'objet de la troisième 
section (163-348). Dans les limites imparties à cette recension, il m'est 
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impossible d’en proposer une analyse détaillée. Je me contenterai donc 
d'énumérer les questions traitées et de faire quelques observations 
critiques. Les questions traitées sont classiques: le personnage du Baptiste 
et le baptême de Jésus (165-177); l'insertion galiléenne de Jésus (178-185); 
Jésus l'enseignant (186-195); la basileia et ses clients (196-213); l'éthique 
juive de Jésus (214-222); les conflits avec les opposants (223-237); Jésus le 
prophéte (238-255); Jésus le Messie (256-267); plus qu'un Messie 
terrestre? (268-282); la confrontation délibérée avec l’élite (283-302); 
l'arrestation et l'exécution de Jésus (303-329); la résurrection (330-348). 

On l'a vu, l'insertion des évangiles dans la culture du temps suscite en 
Keener une grande confiance dans leur fiabilité historique. Sa propre 
analyse, souvent assez sommaire, des textes synoptiques aboutit à des posi- 
tions nettement conservatrices, assumées parfois avec une assurance injus- 
tifiée. On ne peut pas, par exemple, affirmer que Mc 13,32 (273-274) est 
certainement ou indiscutablement authentique, en se basant seulement sur 
le critére de l'embarras (voir J. Schlosser, Jésus de Nazareth [Paris ?2002] 
83-84), méme si, dans l'ensemble de son travail notre auteur fait un bon 
usage de ce critère. 

À plusieurs reprises (198, 256, 285...), le jugement critique s'appuie 
sur la conviction que les communautés hellénophones du temps des évan- 
giles n'ont pas pu inventer tel ou tel élément, et que donc, il faut l'attribuer 
à Jésus lui-méme, par exemple (246) Mt 19,28 par. Lc 22,30). Positive- 
ment, il donne un grand crédit au “critère de l'environnement juif”, spécia- 
lement à l'expression araméenne. Il se place d'ailleurs explicitement dans 
le sillage M. Black et de J. Jeremias. N'oublions pas, pourtant - et il le 
rappelle lui-même à l'occasion (253, 285) - que les premiers jalons de la 
tradition évangélique ont été assurés par des adeptes juifs de Jésus. Ils ont 
parfaitement pu intervenir pour retoucher et compléter la tradition en utili- 
sant l'araméen. La prise en compte de cette donnée ruine le vieil argument 
qui recourait à l'expression araméenne comme à un critére important de la 
recherche sur Jésus (avec J.P. Meier, Un certain juif Jésus, 1, Les sources, 
les origines, les dates [LD; Paris 2005] 111-113). 

Convient-il de terminer l'étude historique sur Jésus par l'évocation de 
sa mise au tombeau? Notre auteur ne le pense pas et propose, en consé- 
quence, et avec courage, un substantiel chapitre final sur la résurrec- 
tion. On le suit sans hésitation quand il refuse d'attribuer les récits de la 
résurrection à l'influence de phénoménes attestés dans la religiosité gréco- 
romaine, et quand il souligne la portée de divers faits généraux, difficiles à 
expliquer sans l’historicité foncière de la résurrection: la nouvelle mobili- 
sation des disciples aprés l'ébranlement que fut pour eux la mort de Jésus; 
le grand nombre des témoins (1 Co 15,1-8), le démarrage méme du christia- 
nisme... Mais on hésite à le suivre dans sa tentative d'établir la visibilité du 
corps ressuscité en s'appuyant sur les récits qui terminent les évangiles, 
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tout en négligeant le langage des premières affirmations de la foi pascale, 
notamment le ophthe (1 Co 15,5; Lc 24,34; cf. Ga 1,16; Ph 3,12) et le 
langage de l'exaltation (Ph 2,5-11). 

On apprend beaucoup à lire ce gros ouvrage, on apprécie la largeur de 
son information, sa critique lucide des positions aberrantes, et méme ses 
ouvertures sur la christologie indirecte, mais sa méthodologie n'est pas 
entiérement convaincante. 


Rue Gounod, 28 Jacques SCHLOSSER 
F-67000 Strasbourg 


Pablo T. GADENZ, Called from the Jews and from the Gentiles. 
Pauline Ecclesiology in Romans 9-11 (WUNT 2.267). Tübingen, 
Mohr Siebeck, 2009. 


La tesi di dottorato di P. T. Gadenz, difesa alla Pontificia Università Grego- 
riana nel 2008, vede la pubblicazione nel 2009. Il titolo del bel contributo 
richiama la citazione di Rm 9,24 per approfondire l'orizzonte ecclesiolo- 
gico di Rm 9-11. Oltre all'introduzione (1-13), in cui sono delineate la 
metodologia e la finalità della ricerca, e alla conclusione che sintetizza gli 
esiti principali (318-328), il saggio si compone di 4 capitoli dedicati alla 
trattazione generale di Rm 9-11 (15-84), all'analisi esegetica di Rm 9,6-29 
(“The Call of the Nations and the Remnant of Israel”: 85-135), di Rm 
9,30-10,21 (“The Same Lord for Jew and Greek": 136-166) e di Rm 11,1-32 
(“The Fullness of the Nations and All Israel”: 167-317). 

Diversi sono i pregi espressi dalla monografia di Gadenz. Anzitutto la 
chiarezza espositiva e la profondita di analisi nel trattare una sezione cosi 
intricata come Rm 9-11. La tematica sulla restaurazione d’Israele, con il 
relativo background anticotestamentario e giudaico, é originale e merita di 
essere acquisita a livello esegetico. Spesso nell’analizzare le citazioni del- 
PAT in Rm 9-11 Gadenz non si limita a riportare i passi di riferimenti, ma 
approfondisce per intertestualità 1 rapporti tra 1 contesti delle citazioni e le 
originali “appropriazioni” compiute da Paolo. Dal versante della ricchissima 
bibliografia, l'autore menziona e si confronta, con beneficio d'inventario, 
non soltanto con contributi in inglese (come purtroppo spesso si verifica per 
gli studiosi anglofoni), bensi anche quelli in altre lingue moderne (francese, 
italiano, tedesco), dimostrando un'impareggiabile conoscenza della saggi- 
stica contemporanea dedicata a Rm 9-11. Con rispetto Gadenz presenta le 
diverse interpretazioni esegetiche di Rm 9-11 intrattenendo un vivace e frut- 
tuoso dibattito con gli studiosi che si sono dedicati alla sezione paolina. 
Forse la maggiore originalità della monografia riguarda la rilevanza eccle- 
siologica di Rm 9-11 con cui Gadenz ha cercato di dimostrare che l'intera 
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dimostrazione paolina riscontra in Rm 11,1-32 i contenuti principali, ossia 
che Dio non ha ripudiato il suo popolo, mediante la relazione tra la pienezza 
delle Nazioni e la salvezza escatologica di “tutto Israele". Il termine 
‘Topana non è soggetto a trasferimenti o a sostituzioni di sorta rispetto alla 
Chiesa, bensi si riferisce all'Israele etnico che alla fine della storia sarà 
salvato. La salvezza finale d’Israele è assicurata dalla permanenza di un 
resto, rappresentato dai credenti di origine giudaica (come Paolo stesso), che 
hanno creduto al vangelo. Con i termini dell’autore “all Israel refers to the 
sum of the remnant plus the previously hardened majority of Israel” (301). 
Quindi le parti precedenti di Rm 9,6-29 e di Rm 9,30-10,21 sono da inten- 
dere come necessary "digression " (83) e finalizzate a prevenire due obie- 
zioni fondamentali: che la Parola di Dio sia venuta meno (secondo la 
propositio di Rm 9,6b), e che poiché i gentili hanno ottenuto la giustizia che 
Israele cercava, la salvezza d'Israele passi per la Legge e non per Cristo 
(secondo la propositio di Rm 10,4). 

Siamo certi che la tesi di Gadenz susciterà un vivo dibattito fra gli 
studiosi di Romani, per l'originalità e gli apporti segnalati; e per avviare il 
dibattito intendiamo porre alcune questioni emerse dalla lettura della mono- 
grafia. Anzitutto se la propositio di Rm 9,6a sulla permanenza della Parola 
di Dio non riguarda l'intera sezione di Rm 9-11, bensi soltanto Rm 9,6-29 
(88-91) perché le prove scritturistiche attraversano l'intera sezione, per 
lasciare soltanto in Rm 11,11-24 il posto ad altri generi di prove, come l'enti- 
mema e la metafora/allegoria dell'olivo e dell'olivastro? Per inverso se, 
come sostiene Gadenz (273), la prova tratta dal mistero in Rm 11,25-32 si 
trova sullo stesso piano di quella Scritturistica, perché quest'ultima è richia- 
mata anche nel contesto del mistero (cf. Rm 11,26-27)? Che la rivelazione di 
un mistero cosi fitto, come quello della salvezza finale d'Israele, rapportato 
all'ingresso della pienezza dei gentili, sia importante nella dimostrazione 
paolina, é bene rilevarlo, ma perché mai la sezione di Rm 9-11 si chiude con 
le domande irrisolte di Rm 11,33-36, cui Gadenz non dedica alcuna indagine 
esegetica? In termini contenutistici, se Gesù Cristo è il liberatore escatolo- 
gico che verrà da Sion, come potrà essere salvato non soltanto il resto, bensi 
tutto l'Israele etnico che continua a non credere al vangelo? A questa 
cogente domanda Paolo non propone alcuna soluzione, ma conduce verso le 
imperscrutabili vie di Dio, senza prospettare la fede nel Messia Gesu quale 
via per la restaurazione futura d’Israele, come invece asserisce Gadenz: “It 
appears, therefore, that Paul's understanding of Israel's future restoration is 
transformed by his faith in Jesus as Messiah of Israel” (323). Per questo il 
mistero, in quanto contenuto rivelativo, non puó essere posto sullo stesso 
piano delle prove Scritturistiche: in ambito di probatio, qualsiasi interlocu- 
tore delegittimerebbe prove di questo tipo, poiché come sostiene Paolo 
stesso in 2Cor 12,1-2 le visioni e rivelazioni - e il mistero rientra fra queste 
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ultime (cosi Gadenz, 271) — non sono utili per la difesa dell’apostolato e 
tanto meno per i contenuti indefiniti che veicolano. 

Circa la disposizione della sezione si può pensare a Rm 9,6-29 e a Rm 
9,30-10,21 come digressioni, anche se necessarie, in funzione di Rm 
11,1-32? Se Rm 9,1-5 rappresenta l'esordio della sezione, qual è la posta in 
gioco dalla quale Paolo si allontanerebbe in Rm 9,6-10,21 per tornarvi 
soltanto in Rm 11,1-32? Proprio il caso di 1 Cor 12-14, citato da Gadenz 
(30), dimostra che la digressione di 1Cor 13 è necessaria, ma succede alla 
dimostrazione di 1Cor 12 e fonda quella di 1Cor 14, mentre Rm 9,1-5 costi- 
tuisce soltanto un exordium, e non la prima parte di una dimostrazione. 
Purtroppo Gadenz dedica soltanto una nota alla natura e alla funzione della 
digressio nella retorica antica (30, n. 41), senza dimostrarne 1 rapporti con 
la dimostrazione principale. 

E come la sua proposta si regge rispetto alle sezioni precedenti di 
Romani se la questione d'Israele non é affrontata in Rm 1,18-4,25 e in Rm 
5,1-8,39? Se la principale posta in gioco in Rm 9-11 si trova in Rm 11,1-32, 
sulla salvezza finale d'Israele, la stessa sezione non rischia di risultare una 
digressione nell'economia di Rm 1-11? In definitiva, quali sono 1 criteri 
esterni (cf. 1 trattati di retorica antica) e interni (l'epistolario paolino) che 
permettono di riconoscere e di oggettivare una o piü digressioni? 

Con prudenza, Gadenz si accosta alla propositio di Rm 10,4, che 
contiene la nota crux interpretum sul rapporto tra la Legge e Cristo: T&Aog 
yap véuov Xpiotóc. Ogni volta però evita di entrare nel ginepraio del 
dibattito in atto, riportando soltanto il testo in greco (143, 320). Non 
sarebbe opportuno che sulla crux esprima la sua opinione, trattandosi non 
di un testo secondario, bensi della propositio principale, da cui dipende 
l'intera dimostrazione di Rm 9,30-10,21? 

Nell'intertestualità fra i passi citati dall AT e la riscrittura compiuta da 
Paolo abbiamo identificato uno dei maggiori pregi del saggio di Gadenz. 
Tuttavia ci lascia perplessi il processo intertestuale che l'autore stabilisce tra 
la vicenda del re Saul e Paolo, con termini del tutto estranei a Rm 11,1: “The 
juxtaposition of this phrase with the allusion to 1 Sam 12,22, given its 
context of the establishment of the monarchy, suggest a parallel between 
Paul and King Saul, who was also from the tribe of Benjamin (1 Sam 9,1-2). 
Whereas Saul was rejected, however, Paul was not" (329). Affermazioni 
come queste sono sconcertanti poiché Paolo non presenta mai questo tipo di 
analogia, che rischia di minare l'argomentazione di Rm 9-11 e di renderla 
inconsistente, soprattutto rispetto all'indurimento dell'Israele etnico. 

Un ultimo interrogativo riguarda l'ecclesiologia di Rm 9-11: soltanto di 
transenna e nelle conclusioni Gadenz accenna alle rilevanze ecclesiologiche 
di Rm 15,7-13, sorvolando quelle di Rm 14,1-15,6 in cui Paolo affronta il 
conflitto tra 1 forti e i deboli nelle comunità romane. Se la sezione di Rm 
14,1-15,13 rappresenta una parte importante e non secondaria della lettera, 
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non presenta alcun impatto storico e contenutistico su Rm 9-11? Purtroppo 
da questo versante continua a dominare l'assunto che con Rm 9-11 si chiuda 
la partita kerygmatica della lettera, per lasciare il posto a una sezione pare- 
netica secondaria e consequenziale, mentre l'attuale Romans Debate cerca 
di contestualizzare nelle coordinate storiche ed ecclesiali delle comunità 
romane l'articolato intreccio argomentativo della lettera. 

Le questioni poste non intendono svilire l'ottima analisi di Gadenz, ma 
scaturiscono dall'audacia della sua ipotesi. D'altro canto una tesi di dotto- 
rato è più riuscita nella dimensione in cui è capace di orientare verso nuove 
prospettive. E il contributo di Gadenz rappresenta uno dei più stimolanti e 
originali apporti che si possano leggere su Rm 9-11. 


Pontificia Università Lateranense Antonio PITTA 
Roma 
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Varia 


Maurice GILBERT, The Pontifical Biblical Institute. A Century of 
History (1909-2009). Roma. Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
2009.448 p. 17 x 24.€30. 


This account of the history of the hundred years of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute's existence is well written and comprehensive in its coverage of 
the work of the Institute in Rome and of its branch in Jerusalem. Its eight 
chapters are divided into two parts: the first five chapters deal with the 
Roman Institute, and the last three with the Jerusalem branch. Each chapter 
is followed by a translation of official documents drawn from many 
sources, which support the details presented in the chapter itself. These de- 
tails are often quite informative and enhance the general narrative. 

The Biblical Institute was founded in May 1909 by Pope Pius X and 
entrusted by him to the Society of Jesus. A German Jesuit, Fr. Leopold 
Fonck, was named the first rector of the Institute (1909-1918). In February 
1910, he and some colleagues found that the Palazzo Muti Papazzurri in 
Rome was for sale. So the Papal Patrimony acquired this building, and the 
Institute found its location at the west end of the Piazza della Pilotta, in the 
center of Rome, not far from the Fontana di Trevi. After the Second World 
War, in September 1946, a wing of the College of St. Bonaventure to the 
south of the Piazza, which had been used by the Allies after the liberation 
of Rome, was acquired. Then a bridge, spanning the Via del Vaccaro, was 
built to join the upper floors of the Palazzo and the College. 

Due credit is given in the account to the family of a French woman, 
Caroline du Coétlosquet, who was sickly and died at the young age of 35. 
She saw to it, however, that other members of her family would provide at 
first 500,000 Lire for the building of the Institute in Rome, and then later 
*a million gold francs for the Institute in Jerusalem" (50). 

The Institute in Jerusalem, situated near the King David Hotel on the 
street to be named later *Paul-Émile Botta", was opened in 1927, in the 
pontificate of Pope Pius XI. On 1 July, two Jesuits, Frs. A. Mallon and 
H. Senés, moved into the new building and were greeted with an earth- 
quake on 11 July, which slightly damaged the building. 

The author recounts the achievements of the many Jesuits of different 
national backgrounds who staffed the two places and the various problems 
that they encountered at times (e.g., the struggle to grant degrees to the 
students of the Institute independently of the Biblical Commission; the 
many caravans, some difficult, which were organized to visit the biblical 
lands from the Jerusalem Institute). 
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Many Jesuits and a few non-Jesuits formed the famous faculty of the 
Roman and Jerusalem Institute (e.g., the first rector, L. Fonck; then 
A. Fernández, A. Bea, E. Vogt, M. Gilbert [the author], A. van Dijk). A 
notable account is given of the many different courses on the Bible that 
these professors taught. The number of students who attended such courses 
varied considerably, because of the political conditions at different times: 
the two World Wars, varying unrest in the Near East. Some of 
these students became renowned biblical scholars themselves (e.g., 
C. M. Martini, N. Lohfink). The publications of the professors of the Insti- 
tute were numerous, and a good bibliography of them is supplied, which is 
appreciated because some of their articles appeared in hard-to-find tech- 
nical periodicals. 

Since the beginning (1909), thirteen Jesuits have been rectors of the 
two Institutes: L. Fonck (1909-1918), A. Fernández Truyols (1918-1924), 
J. J. O'Rourke (1924-1930), A. Bea (1930-1949), E. Vogt (1949-1963), 
R. A. F MacKenzie (1963-1969), C. M. Martini (1969-1978), M. Gilbert 
(1978-1984), A. Vanhoye (1984-1990), K. Stock (1990-1996), R. F. O’Toole 
(1996-2002), S. F. Pisano (2002-2008), J. M. Abrego de Lacy (2008-). 

There were also times when the Biblical Institute was involved in epi- 
sodes that were not very pleasant. One of them had to do with the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament of a Neapolitan priest, Dolindo Ruotolo, 
who had been writing under the Hebrew pseudonym, Dain Cohenel 
(meaning *Judge, Priest of God"). The commentaries were based on the 
Latin Vulgate, neglected the obvious meaning of the text, and were filled 
with *pious lucubrations" (118), and psychological meditations. Fr. Vaccari 
of the Institute wrote highly critical reviews of them in the periodical 
Verbum Domini. 

Another episode was more serious for the Institute, because its author 
was Msgr. Antonino Romeo, a secretary of the Congregation for Semi- 
naries and Universities, who accused the Institute of being responsible for a 
book that he considered dangerous, Introduction à la Bible, written by 
A. Robert and A. Feuillet (1957), an example, he maintained, of the “nov- 
elty” that the encyclical Humani Generis (1950) had warned against. 
Romeo claimed that “pious religious at the Pontifical Biblical Institute are 
responsible for this incredible volume which is stupidity of the kind that 
has not hitherto been forthcoming in the field of Catholic exegesis” (159- 
160). The rector of the Institute, Fr. Vogt, rose to the defense, and in due 
course the attacks of Romeo were subdued, and the honor of the Institute 
was restored. 

Two items, however, should have been mentioned in this historical 
survey of the Institute. First, Fr. A. Fernández is the person to whom the 
term, sensus plenior, is ascribed as author (see his articles, *Sensus typicus, 
Sensus plenior”, Bib 33 [1952] 526-528; "Sentido plenior, literal, tipico, 
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espiritual", Bib 34 [1953] 299-326). Second, reference is made to the “tem- 
perament" of the first rector, Fr. L. Fonck (335), and of his reaction to Fr. 
M.-J. Lagrange, O.P, who had founded the École Biblique in Jerusalem in 
1890 (332). However, the vehemence of that reaction is not mentioned, but 
it has been noted in the in memoriam article written in RB 47 (1938) 
321-354, after Père Lagrange had died. A fellow Dominican, L.-H. Vincent, 
recalling the reaction of the Dominicans of the École to the news that the 
Biblical Institute of Rome was going to start a branch in Jerusalem, where 
the École Biblique was already in existence, wrote: 


*On n'a pas oublié quels motifs en avaient inspiré la fondation [of the 
École], ni les hauts encouragements qu'elle avait reçus, et tantôt vingt 
ans d'exercice mettaient ses avantages en évidence. Il eüt été fort admis- 
sible, en principe au moins, d'envisager une création similaire col- 
laborant au méme but dans une émulation cordiale. Ce n'était guére le 
cas de celle que vint un jour inaugurer le R. P. Léopold Fonck, S. J. au 
titre de succursale nécessaire, déclarait-il, au coeur des pays bibliques, à 
l'Institut Pontifical de Rome dont il était alors recteur. A l'observation 
que l’École biblique existante en pourrait apparemment faire l'office, le 
R. P. répliquait, avec une énergie dont je ne reproduirai pas la rudesse, 
que cette Ecole avait un esprit funeste dont il saurait bien expurger le 
pays; si bien que d'aucuns purent se demander, sans invraisemblance 
trop criante, si l'on ne poursuivait pas la condamnation officielle du 
fondateur en vue de s'approprier son oeuvre (346-347)". 


This unfortunate aspect of the foundation of the Jerusalem institute 
should not be forgotten, regrettable though it is. 

This book will provide interesting reading for the general reader and a 
source of much solid information for students of the Bible and professors 
of biblical studies. It is highly recommended. 


Jesuit Community, Joseph A. FITZMYER, S.J. 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 20057-1200 
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